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PREFACE. 


THe commencement of a new Volume of our Magarine appears 
to us @ proper opportunity for taking a general review of our la- 
-bours, their effects, and their tendency. We may truly say, and 
without fear of contradiction, that our Magazine has excited more 
attention, whether for praise or blame, than any Periodical which 
ever existed in this country; and it may be worth while to*say 
something about the cause which produced that notoriety; to state 
the principles which entitled us, as we think, justly, to the enco- 
miums, and exposed us, as we think, unjustly, to the abuse, whieh 
it has been our lot to meet. 

When we started, in 1817, the party te which we have always - 
been attached was sadly in want of literary defenders. While the 
excitement of the war lasted, the paper pellets wherewith minis- 
ters were pelted, were of little moment; for the nation was too - 
deeply engaged to think seriously of such things. The ardent spi- 
rits were abroad ; and the stake played for was too deep to allow 
those who remained at home to be diverted from the game by any- 
thing less serious. When peace came.on, the reaction which men 
of sense anticipated—the change which Lord Castlereagh’s phrase 
so admirably expressed—“ the transition from a state of war to a 
state of peace,”—was productive of more domestic misery than 
was remembered for a long time in England. Thousands thrown 
out of employment—the usual channels eloged—no others as yet 
adequately opened—were of themselves sufficiently dreadful ; but 
when to them were added the dreadful seasons of 1816 and 1817, 
when the crops failed all through Europe, it is no wonder that an 
unparalleled degree of distress was the consequence. So dreadful 


Were these years, that our readers may remember the doleful pro- 
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phecies uttered concerning the change of our climate. The Quar- 
terly Review,—always the great depositary of all the alarms of the 
nation, the tocsin, which has been always as ready to sound the 
existence of dangers, not traceable to ministers, as it has been 
ready to deny any which its ill-minded opponents may have attri- 
buted to that quarter,—told us, in good set terms, that.we were 
deteriorating in our atmosphere ; that the fruits formerly borne in 
this country would never be borne there again ; that, as former ge- - 
nerations had lost the vineyards of their ancestors, so we were in 
the progress of losing, and our posterity would certainly lose, the 
orchards of our fathers ; and that, ere a hundred years elapsed, ap- 
ples and pears would be growing in hot-houses, as grapes are now ; 
while the only indigenous plants which would flourish in the open 
‘air would be sloes and blackberries ! ! 

Why do we here repeat this silly stuff? To show that a general 
panic had then seized on the minds of the best informed and best 
affected men in the country. The difficulties of all kinds, whether 
of the heaven, or the earth, had visibly affected even these who 
were inclined to talk the boldest. Agricultural distresses prevail- 
ed, actually to an alarming degree, and they were besides exagge- 
tated by those on whom they pressed. During the war, our agri- 
culturists in general had lived as if the high prices produced by 
that unnatural position of things would have lasted for ever—and 
when the time came when that state of things being altered, al- 
terations of prices, &c. came with it, they clamoured with as much 
indignation as if they had been actually robbed of some portion of 
property to which they had an undoubted claim. The man who 
before the Bank restriction of 1797, and the operation of the Ber- 
lin and Milan Decrees, and our own Orders in Council, had a pro- 
perty of two hundred a-year, found it after these events increased 
to a rental of a thousand. When their operation ceased, he found . 
it getting down again, to eight hundred, six hundred, four hun- 
dred. - As Birkbeck said, it was not easy to descend. Many, like 
that Friend of Operatives, forgot that though they were descending, 
 gtill the minimum to which they sunk was higher than the mavzi- 
mum from which they rose. Some landlords clung to the war 
prices, and thereby inflicted much misery and wretchedness on 
_ their tenants, and eventual ruin on themselves. All this found its 
own level—we knew it should; but in the intervening time, du- 
ring the operation of coming to rights again, a period which the 
hard-hearted school of Political Economists never take into caleu- 
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lation at all—it is not to be denied that the distress —or 
pinched severely enough. - 
_.. The manufacturing classes, no doubt, did not suffer so salah as 
icultural; but when the latter great body suffers, it must 
be™¥elt by ali classes in the nation. The solid commercial inte- 
rests -suffered least—the houses of straw were of course shaken 
down by the whirlwind. The sudden opening of so many mar- 
. kets was, as we see now, productive of permanent advantage ; but 
then, (we are still speaking of 1816 and 1817,) by giving scope for 
scheming and injudicious speculation, they produced also much 
loss and injury. That has passed away; at the time, the instances 
of loss and failure were thought more about, because they made 
more noise, than the slow and steady returns of successful com- 
merce. In short, he who will cast back his eyes on the period :to 
which we have been referring, will find; that look what way he 
pleases, he can discover little to cheer him. And besides the ge- 
neral calamity of that time, there were many local causes of :dis- 
tress,.as, for instance, a typhus fever which ravaged half Ireland 
like a plague—and many other things which it would be paneer: 
to insist upon. 
How the-Opposition behaved during the pelting of this pitiless 
storm, is now matter of history ; and the most disgraceful chapter 


of their portion in it.’ We might forgive their cavillings in the war, 
for war is proverbially a matter of chance and change, which may 


puzzle the wisest, and baulk the most experienced calculator. What 
matter to us, after all, was it that they told'us that the’ French 
were invincible, when we knew that we conquered them every time 
they dared to look upon the bristling of our bayonets ? Why need 
we have troubled ourselves, because a silly fellow, who knew-no- 
thing of war, proved, to the satisfaction of the hungry benches of 


‘Opposition, that Lord Wellington would have been pushed from | 
the heights of Torres Vedras head foremost into the sea, when we 


“were quite sure that he should succeed in beating the French out 


of the Peninsula? These were mere nonsense, nothing more-+just 
~ such nonsense as-Charles Fox vomited,:when he declared thatthe _ 
Crusaders were not more absurd in their speculations than’ the Bri- 


tish nation, when it fancied that its banners would float over the 
walls of Paris—mere putid and idiotic trash, supported on no just 
grounds of military or political information ; defended by no data, _ 
except the narrow ignorance, or the wide impudence, of the 


speaker. But it did no harm. hs country had warmed ta the 
Vou. XIX. 
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‘War, and their ravings were in vain. We knew that we. were 
lords of the sea—we felt that the never beaten infantry of England, 
and her buoyant though untried cavalry, would not, when put to 
the proof, be found of different materials from the men who had 
seen the Union Jack flying over the prostrate navies of France, 
Spain, Holland, and Denmark—we felt, as the old song has it, 
4m its uncouth, but spirit-stirrmg measure, that— 


‘*¢ We were the sons of the main, 

Who had conquer’d on Cressy plain ; 
And what our fathers did once, 

‘The sons could do again.” 


-Against this feeling it was in vain to talk; and the Opposition 
talked foolishly to no purpose, but to display their folly. 

. They had their revenge ou us at the commencement of peace, 
and they were determined not to let the opportunity slip. Their 
charaeter as prophets in the war had gone—they were, as the 
Quarterly Review (i. e. we believe, John Wilson Croker) wittily 
said, not merely * narrss xaxwr, but were warrsis xaxe. An opportu- 
nity now presented itself for them to redeem their character. The 
eountry was confessedly in diffieulty—we might say, in distress. 
They had all along said, that the war was ruinous. How easy then 
it was 'to connect the two propositions. ‘A ruinous war—we said 
‘it was ruinous—has brought distress—we said it must bring dis- 
tress.” Such, reduced to few words, was the Opposition reason- 
ing. ‘They kept out of sight that the ruin they prognosticated was 
military ruin, and the distress they had predicted was the distress 
of defeat and subjugation. They kept out of sight that we had at 
all times admitted what we know to be borne out by the records 
of history, and the suggestions of common sense, that peace, under 
such circumstances, was not to be expected immediately to be fol- 

_ dowed by its proverbial attendant, plenty. This was, of course, con- 

' sistent with the usual conduct of the party. At the time, the ar- 
gument was irresistible with the mob, who really feeling the dis- 

_ fess; were naturally impatient under it, and anxious to turn, as 

| desperate and foolish people will turn, to the first quack, who with 
‘noise and impudence quantum suff. professes to have a nostrum 
te cure the affliction complained of. 


€? 





= . * Not merely prophets of evil, but evil prophets. We beg no pardon for sub- 
joining the translation, for everybody is not bound to know Greek. 
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- How often during that time did we not hear that the country» 
was ruined by Ministers, and that the ruin would not have hap-: 
pened. had we been managed by the Whigs! The statesman, the» 
philosopher, the competent reader of history, knew the folly and 
falsshood of this assertion ; but it is needless to say that these peo- 
ple do not constitute the crowd. To men the very reverse of these 
characters the Opposition addressed themselves. There was not 
a piece of vulgar prejudice or ignorance, which they did not stoop: 
to flatter, nor a cry against Government, no matter how raised, or’ 
how contradictory to their own avowed opinions, that they did not 
swell to the full compass of their lungs. This is the reason why: 
we said that their conduct during the interval which immediately 
succeeded the peace of 1815, was more disgraceful to them than’ 
any other chapter in their unfortunate history. Men of true pa- 
triotism, at such a period, would have stepped forward to assist 
their distressed country—they would have given party-questions, - 
and party-feelings to the winds, and made common cause with 
those whose endeavours were directed to advance our endangered: 
interests ; but the Opposition are not men of true patriotism, and 
they exerted all their energies, and devoted all their time and all 
their talents to embroil, to distract, and to paralyze. They have 
got their reward—they got what they looked for, the temporary 
and foolish huzzas of a mob—and they lost, what a little reflection 
must have convinced them they must lose, if not heated by low - 
and spiteful passions, the good opinion of the Friends of the Coun= 
try; who, after all, are the vast and overwhelming body of the po- 
pulation. They sold themselves to the devil of mob-favour, and.re~ 
velled for a short time in the transient prosperity which he.could 
bestow, with the certain fate of being destined to the everlasting — 
doom of contempt and degradation in which they are now inextri« 
cably seated. 

The engines used to carry on this unholy war against their 
country was of every kind. Parliament—Spafield meetings—-Man~ 
chester arrays—Guildhall Courts, &e. In the first of these,’ Par~ 
liaments, they were not eminently successful. The only measure 
of actual annoyance worth speaking about that they carried there, 
was the premature repeal of the income-tax—a measure which, be~ 
yond question, tended more than any other of their pieces of tae- 
tics, to delay the return of prosperity. In the mobs they were 
speedily defeated by agents whom they had not expected—the Ra- 
dicals. The experience of the French Revolution might have 
taught them, without looking very far back, that the mob does not 
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care about half-measure men. Hunt, Wooller, Waddington, This- 
tlewood, Waithman, soon got possession of the tribunes, to the ex- 
clusion.even of Brougham, who went farther than any of his col- 
leagues to vie with them. But in return for this, the Whigs kept 
possession of a power which the Radicals could not attempt to 
- seize—the Press. Cobbett alone of the Radicals had any mastery 
over that, and in spite of his unquestionable talents, his personal 
conduct has made him powerless. He is not to be depended on 
by any party, and of course was of no use. 

We are afraid that our readers will think this a tedious and 
perhaps disproportioned introduction to our remarks upon our Ma- 
gazine ; but we could not avoid giving a detail of the posture of 
things with respect to the great parties of the State when we 
started. Briefly then, in consequence of all the events which we 
have above glanced at, the Whigs in 1817 had the influential part 
of the Press to themselves. We do not mean to undervalue that 
admirable work, the Quarterly Review, or the other periodicals or 
newspapers existing at that period, on the honourable side of the 
question ; but we must again repeat, that their spirit was subdued 
by the surrounding events. The anti-ministerial newspapers far 
- out-numbered the ministerial—the voice of the Edinburgh Review 
was omnipotent—and if we looked among the monthly publica- 
tions, we do not remember any that effectually supported our cause. 
Sir Richard Phillips’s Magazine was at the head of all the Maga- 
zines, and was a regular deposit for all kinds of reviling, hatred, 
malice, falsehood, and evidence against all the valuable institu- 
tions, and the respectable men in the country. The Examiner 
was the only readable Sunday paper, and there is no need to de- 
signate its contents under any other title than the general one of 
unmixed infamy. 

The Monthly Review, a work, however, not at all te be con- | 
founded at any time with the labours of the Hunts, or Peter Fin- 
nertys,or Phillipses, or Richards, or such rabble, was the only Re- 
view beside the two great quarterly organs of party; and that, al- 
though never insultingly or disgustingly opposed to the institutions 
or prosperity of the country, was yet Socinian in its religious tenets, 
and Whig decidedly in its politics. Of the Morning Papers in Lon- 
don, the Times, as usual, fell in with the popular cry ; and having 
about that time fallen into its present management, was conducted 
with the same disregard to truth and decency as it is at present. 
Perry, or Pirie, or whatever his name was, laboured fiercely. away 
in his vocation in the Chronicle ; and at that time the Opposition 
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leaders contributed to its support. There wasno Morning Paper 
but one, the New Times, on the ministerial side. Of the Evening Pa- 
pers; the Courier is the only one which we remember, ‘and: that, 
though unquestionably conducted, as it still is, with great talent and 
knowledge of the world, was frequently borne down by’ the pre~ 
vailing clamour got up on so many sides against it. Of the Pro« 
vincial Papers, it is only waste of time to speak. Yet we may add, 
that, in the years to which we refer, the great and overbalancing 
proportion of them was as decidedly Whig as it is now Tory. 

In what manner the Whig writers, in this their unquestioned 
day of triumph, behaved, is now by that party most studiously 
kept out of sight. To hear them talking at present, one would 
‘Imagine that they were the meekest people that ever handled a pen. 
We have occasionally begged leave to jog their slumbering memo- 
ries. We assert, and without fear of contradiction, that we could 
produce a bundle of more unfounded and base calumnies from the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review than could be paralleled in the 
annals of civilized literature. We have not room, nor is it worth 
while, to extract any quantity of them; but we refer our readers, 
curious in slander, to their treatment of Wordsworth, Southey; 
Coleridge, Dermody, Barnes, Phillpotts, Davison, Copplestone; - 
Falconer, Byron, (till he tamed them,) Hogg, Montgomery, even 
that poor creature Thelwall, or Thomas Moore, their present com 
panion ; and we venture to say, that they will find there has not 
been a mode of annoyance which could present itself to a spiteful 
and arrogant mind that has not been resorted to. They will 
find that in reviewing a literary work, contemptible allusions have 
been made to a man’s habits in private life—to his trade, or his 
father’s trade—to the means by which he rose in society—to his 
personal appearance—to his poverty—to his family, his mother, 
or sisters, or wife—to things with which, in short, the public have 
nothing to do, and which have no connexion with the work re- 
viewed further than they tend to’insult its author. They will find 
one gentleman accused of perjury, another of theft, another’ of 
drunkenness, a fourth of pandarism, and so on ; and all this arising 
out of party hatred. We pass by their political attacks on men 
of public character, such as the Duke of Wellington; for we are 
not willing to set too narrow bounds to political controversy, and 
public men are more or less exposed by their very situation. Even 
this, however, can be carried too far ;-as, for instance, the mean 
wretch that reviewed James Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, insinu~ 
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ated a charge of bastardy against George III. ; but such animals 
aré'below a man’s contempt. Nor shall we be very angry with 
their attacks on the-dead, for the most atrocious that we can re- 
collect was that on Dean Swift. We completely pardon that— 
for had not Swift been dead, and thoroughly dead, it would not 
have been ventured upon. Woe to the luckless critic, had the 
unsparing Irishman been allowed one day's revivification, to have 
ted him to everlasting contempt and derision ? 

Such being the conduct of the decentest and most powerful of 
the Whig periodicals, it would be a gratuitous dabbling in the dirt 
to inquire into the behaviour of the lower orders. Yet it actually 
_ amuses us now-a-days, to take upa volume of the Examiner, before 
we blighted its scribblers for ever, and to revel, as it were, in the 
flowers of Billingsgate which that impertinent paper produced at 
the time. ‘There is nothing equal to it in furious personality on all 
classes, from the King to the poor player. Stories picked up at 
third hand from the servants with whom its writers associated—or 
the candle-snuffers of the theatres—or the second-rate reporters— 
or the unfortunate women of the oyster-shops—were made matter of 
grave and insolent accusation against the most illustrious, as well 
as the most obscure characters. Allusions the most indecent, in 
the most prurient language, (always the besetting sin of the Cock- 
ney school,) nauseate you in every number. But peace be to its 
ashes! We should not have disturbed them, were it not necessary 
for us to give a slight sketch of the composition of the cleverest 
Whig paper of the day. 

But there is no reason for passing by the labours of Mr Thomas 
Moore. To him we were indebted for that highly respectable and 
moral poem, The Fudge Family in Paris. We remember talking 
to a Whig gentleman, when this work was in the full blaze of 
popularity, and expressing our disapprobation. “I do not wonder 
at ite vexing you,” said he; “ it is a powerful work, which will 
. not soon be forgotten, I assure you.” ‘Forgotten!’ said we; 
‘no, in truth; it shall not be forgotten as long as the Whig party 
has existence.” Now, when we consider the slanders on men and 
women—the filthy insinuations, the indecent allusions of that 
work—and couple them with the manner in which it is past ques- 
tion the information which gave them piquancy was obtained, it 
is not teo much to say, that a book more disgraceful to a writer 
of high literary reputation does not exist—always with the a 
tion of the Twopenny Post-bag. 
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-. In this state of affairs, we thought we saw an opening, and made 
a trial whether the noisy bullying of the weaker party had altoge- 
ther damped the hearts of the great Tory majority, We saw that. 
it. was not to be done by cringing or conciliating, by humbly. sub- 
mitting that there was some defect in the views of aeentene 
though ready to admit the high honour, the great. integrity, the 
undoubted talents of every individual member in it.. We, felt that 
in the literary part of the warfare the thing would. never answer 
if we were to allow great genius and profound erudition to people: 
who possessed neither, simply because they happened . to.,be enr 
gaged in abusing our friends. We saw that we should not even 
allow the clever men of the opposite party to hedge themselves 
under their general character, and, under that cover, vent, false; 
hoods and calumnies to injure us. No! We. felt, comyimced that 
a want of courage was the complaint. We perevived that the 
quarrel was not to be fought out “with womanish uplifting, of 
the palm,” with acknowledgments of the great genius, powerful 
intellect, and honourable intentions of our antagonists. We knew 
these gentry too well to suspect them, except in few, very few.inr 
stances, of any great claims to the two former causes of respect 
—intimately were we convinced that we might search the party ~ 
throughout without convicting one among them of any title.to the 
last. We knew also that the Pluckless of our party had been in 
the habit of adulating our enemies out of innate cowardice—out 
of a conviction of their own feebleness, and a dread of the supe- 
rior abilities, such as they were, of the scribes of. Whiggery. . Far 
different were our feelings. We were determined to expose hol- 
low pretensions without mercy, and to say in public what, the 
more courageous of our party had always said in private. ; 
_ We knew our own strength, nor had we overrated it. In our in- 
most hearts, we despised the ignorance and arrogance of the domi, 
neering faction, and we proclaimed war against them in the per- 
fect confidence of speedy success. On the opening of the cam- 
paign, the Whigs pretended to hold our raw troops cheap; but.a 
few skirmishes were sufficient to daunt the spirit of their veteran 
but impotent battalions ; and their leaders soon showed, by their 
altered system of tactics, that they feared a fatal overthrow. Still 
there was a mighty sound of trumpets—much bravadoing—and 
even apparent offers of battle. It was hinted abroad by the cowed 
army, that we did not fight according to the spirit and rules of 
modern and civilized warfare. Bah!- We took their artillery, and 
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for a few engagements, turned it against themselves; but we had 
a fine park ‘of our own, and with it, finally, we won all our vic- 
tories. 

“One such sounding paragraph as the above may be forgiven in 
a twenty-page preface. The real meaning of it we take to be this 
—that we Tories beat the Whigs in argument all to sticks, and 
that all the world acknowledged it. The secret of our power lay in 
these four words, ‘“* We wrote like Britons” —we loved, we glo- 
ried in our native country. To us all her time-hallowed institu- 
tions were most dear—dear the dust from which our feet brought 
the sound of liberty. We were above all that sneaking and snivel- 
ling patriotism, that lives but in disinterring the bones of some 
old buried abuse. Our national blessings were bright and benig- 
nant as the Btars in heaven ; and we rejoiced—not to count them, 
for that was impossible—but to gaze on them with gratitude to 
the Giver! Whenever we beheld a Whig, or a Radical, with a 
long, sour, vinegar aspect, weeping, ugly as Sin, over the miseries 
of human life in Great Britain, we fixed him, as by a talisman, in 
the most ridiculous of all his possible attitudes, and showed him 
up as a Fool. We brought forth against him shouts, and peals, and 
guffaws of laughter ; from every corner and every cranny 


*€ Redoubled and redoubled a wild scene 
Of mirth and jocund din.” 


Why these sardonic wits, who had so ruled the roast for a quar- 
ter of a century, that they would have stuck the spit into any one 
‘who had dared to say, ‘ black was the white of their eye,” were 
struck all of a heap by our roaring laughter ; and then gathering 
up their legs, set off in cowardly discomfiture, like so many old 
women at the shadow of Satan. Wits indeed! Wuic Wirs! We 
defy you to utter that conjunction of words now in any room or ve- 
hicle in Great Britain or Ireland, without every face being graced 
witha grin. We declared, that the disease of the Whigs was an 
inveterate and incurable stupidity; and although many people 
could not bring themselves to believe that such a disease was mor- 
tal, they acknowledged their error when they saw the Party lying 
dead, and found themselves, as subscribers to this Magazine, ac- 
tually walking in the funeral procession. 

Oar first Numbers were received with astonishment and jedigun 
tion. What ! the great Jeffrey declared a paltry and shallow critie! 
The excellent Brougham a political adventurer without principle ! 
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The philosophical ‘Playfair aecused of almost deism! The learn- 
ed Leslie convicted of ignorance ! It was unendurable, and a cla- 
mour immediately of personality, insolence, impertinence, assassi- ' 
nation, with many other crimes of similar atrocity, was showered 
upon us. The loudest lamentation came, as usual, from the lower 
orders, The Magnates of Whiggism ate their leek in silence. They 
despised us, forsooth. The poorer creatures of the pack could not 
afford this. The iron had entered their souls, and they howled and 
wept under the infliction with the hideous yet comical contortions 
of a suffering baboon. It may be easier to allude in some detail 
to the controversies in which we have engaged, than to continue 
these general remarks. Let not the reader be frightened—we shall 
not delay him long. 

I, The first charge of personality brought against us ‘came from 
the Edinburgh Whigs. Disliking the general cause of Whiggism 
very much, we eannot, however, do it the injustice of confounding 
it with the party here. The Whigs of the Empire aim at turning 
out the King’s ministers, and unsettling the fate of nations—the 
glorious ambition of the Whigs of Edinburgh extends no farther 
than the caballing against a Dean of Guild, or effecting a radical 
reform in the mode of paving and lighting the Cowgate. It isa 
glorious night for the Whigs of the empire, when they carry a mo- 
tion in Parliament—a night equally glorious for the Whigs of 
Edinburgh, is one on which they can get drunk on bad wine in ho- 
nour of astray lawyer, or an uneducated rector. The Whigs of 
the empire write state-papers, protests, resolutions. The Edin- 
burgh Whig thinks he has done a feat equally important to the 
world, if he has written a paragraph in an unread newspaper, or 
contributed to render the dullness of a stupid review still more 
leaden. And then on the strength of these important feats, these 
very paltry people old themselves entitled to speak with insolence 
of the great leaders of church and state. We have heard a poor 
writer to the signet, whose whole practice would have been over- 
paid at a hundred a year, being in all probability about-twice the 
value of his sweats-worth, declaring with a look of assinine indig- 
nation that Lord Eldon, to whose sub-deputy-secretary’s clerk he 
would not have been qualified to be clerk, was no lawyer; and 
that it was allowed by all thinking men, in particular the great 
club that met at the Sign of the Cat and Bagpipes, and of which 
he had the honour occasionally to be president, that Mr Canning 
was no sound orator. We have heard Bloomfield of Chester pro- 
nounced no scholar, by people sis knew no language on the face 

Vor. XIX. 
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of the earth, except a corrupt patois of Scotch and English— 
-and been assured that Magee, of Dublin, was a poor theologian, 
by a ragged collegian of two years’ standing. The vanity and 
conceit of these creatures had, by congregating together, swelled 
to an enormous degree. There was nothing that they could not 
do. One person would write a universal history—another, a di- 
gest of all the laws of all the nations in the world, in a six shilling 
review. The Whigs of the empire are, of course, by being men 
of the world, free from these follies. But when Whiggery was 
engrafted upon provincialism the results were truly ridiculous. 

Nor was it, perhaps—we say perhaps, for we are not quite sure 
—worth our while to extinguish these fellows. It might have ap- 
peared to our friends in England absurd to have taken the trouble ; 
but it should be recollected that we were in actual contact with 
them, and could not always curb our propensity to laugh at the 
jackdaws about us. Having resolved to do so—and Heaven 
knows it was all gaieté de ceur—how were we to effect our task? 
Laughing at them by name would have been quite useless; for 
who could know anything of John Douglas, or Sawney M‘Guffog, 
or Jock Mucklewraith? In two or three jocular articles, there- 
fore, when we had to allude to these absurd and unknown crea- 
tures, we had to describe them by their ridiculous attributes. 
‘Loud was their clamour against our personality—grievous their 
threats of vengeance. But peace be with them! They may rest 
quite satisfied that we annoy them no more. The elder ones 
among them are effete—the younger do not afford any indica- 
tions of talent sufficient to disturb the serenity of a conclave of old 
tea-drinkers in the seventh flat. 

So far for our quarrel with the Edinburgh Whigs. It has 
ceased these five years. If any person hear any abuse of us on 
this a we request him to turn to our earliest Volumes, 

hewwill find the Chaldee M.S.—the Hore Scandicz and Sini- 
ade image to the Kirk of Shotts,—and a few more pa- 
pers of a ieailar character. We leave it to himself, if he be a man 
of the smallest discernment, whether these jeux-d’esprit would 
have produced anything beyond a smile from any but the victims 
of inordinate vanity, or a party determined, right or wr ong, to.put 
us down. Yet these papers were held up as crying sins. One 
of these, the Chaldee MS., exposed us to the charge of blasphemy 
from the party which at the very time was subseribing to Hone. 

II. Connected in some measure with the above subject were our 
strictures on Professor Playfair. Him, indeed, we do not mean 
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to compare with the rabble to whom we have been just now allu- 
ding. He was a man of respectable powers, and considerable ac- 
quirements, and wrote in a clear, lucid style, and arrangement. 
This last was, after all, his greatest praise. That he was over- 
puffed in his own coteries, there is no one who will not now ad- 
mit. But we are not going to draw his frailties from their drear 
abode—we only wish to defend our own conduct. That gentleman 
made use of the influence his talents and acquirements had: pro- 
cured for him, in spreading tenets which we believed to be most 
dangerous. Now, we do not mean to deny that a very honest and 
worthy man may be sceptical in religion—but we do mean to 
deny, that. any man, Deist, Christian, or Mahometan, can be ho- 
nest if he shrinks from his principles. 

Of all characters, the meanest is he who is willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike. This was said at the time—this we say 
again after a lapse of seven years. We could not bear to see Play- 
fair and his faction attacking Southey (a man so far his superior 
in genius and erudition, and surely at least his equal in virtue) for 
being an apostate, and yet keep silent on the fact that Playfair him- 
self had been in orders, and yet had become one of the scoffers. We 
never shall cease to think that a man, who, by his continuance in 
his professorial chair, avowed himself a Christien, and yet in his 
writings, by sneaking inuendoes, advocated principles hostile to 
Christianity, was not a high-minded man. In days of persecution, 
when life and death are at stake, it may be conceded to the weak- 
ness of human nature, that we should be allowed to dissemble ; but 
for doing so, because we thereby gain a lucrative employment, there 
can be no defence set up. This was the full amount, and perhaps 
more than the full amount (for the party lied against us in their 
fury) of what we said about Mr Playfair, and it called forth a great 
deal of whining on the score of insulting venerable age, from the 
men’ who at that very moment were taunting the years and afflic- 
tions of George III., and are now with falsities and lies insulting 
the undimmed decline of Lord Eldon.* 





_, MWe have heard that some remarks on Dr Chalmers a couple of years ago have 
roused some anger against us. It is not worth discussing in the text. Dr Chal- 
mers, in a paper in the Edinburgh Review, had, with a view to vilify the in- 
stitutions of England, asserted the monstrous physical absurdity that nine-tenths 
of the people of England were paupers, supported;by the’other tenth, which he 
proved by the arithmetical absurdity, that 990,000 was nine-tenths of ten mil- 
lions. The motive was bad, the means ridiculous. So we think still; but 
should nevertheless be very sorry to forget the merits of Dr Chalmers in his own 
profession. He has lately—thanks to us—avoided politics. 
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Ill. The only time we appeared in court was for a libel on Pro- 
feasor Leslie. The law-papers, cleared of their technicalities, ac- 
cused us of saying, that Professor Leslie was ignorant of Hebrew 
—had not made some discoveries in freezing which he claimed— 
and had corrupted the youth of Edinburgh by teaching them bad 
principles. There were other trifles besides, to which we shall by 
and by advert. Now, of these accusations, the last only we should 
consider a libel. If any man told us that we could neither read nor 
write, we should only laugh, for our moral character could not be 
- injured even by that gross ignorance; if he charged us with being 
rogues; we should then begin to think if it came from a quarter 
worth answering, and deal accordingly. It therefore gave us great 
satisfaction to find that the Jury acquitted us of libelling Profess- 
or Leslie on that point. It required, indeed, great special plead- 
ing to connect our general observations on the general ill name 
which formerly attached to. the University of Edinburgh, with 
the character of a particular professor in it, and Mr Moncrieff 
of course laboured .it against us, but in vain. As for the other 
charges, we deny that accusing a philosopher with laying claim 
to a diseovery which is not his, is a libel. What discovery has 
been made which has not been exposed to such a charge? The 
safety-lamp, the steam-engine, the atomic theory, all, in short, 
have been subject of controversies, which will be settled, not by de- 
cision of law, but by the verdict of literary or scientific men. Who 
would not have felt ashamed for the honour of science, if Sir Isaae 
Newton and Leibnitz had appealed to the Courts to settle between 
them the right to their invention of fluxions ? Still more unreason- 
able was the action in our case, as we had directly referred to an 
authority different from our own as the source of charge, which, 
after all, was made in a paragraph full of mere jest. And since 
that time, Dr Brewster has. reiterated it, and similar charges, as 
appears to. us, with. undeniable justice, against Professor Leslie, 
unmolested. What, then, are we to think of the fairness of the 
proceedings against us? It was evidently not the libel, but the ex- 
istence of the Magazine, that gave the principal offence. 

As for the Hebrew part of the business, that was sheer non- 
sense. There was not a Hebrew scholar in the country who did 
not give it against Mr Leslie. He had, on ignorant and silly grounds, 
dared to call Hebrew a rude and poor dialect ; and then set up, asa 
quirk, when he found his mistake, that when he spoke of the He- 
brew dialect, he meant the Samaritan alphabet. As for his wit- 
nesses, it was painful for the honour of Scottish literature to see 
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such an exhibition. The first witness called up to decide on the 
respective antiquities of the Hebrew and Samaritan tongues, did 
not know one Samaritan letter from another. Does any one think, 
then, that the verdict of fifteen Edinburgh citizens, allowing 
them to be, as we believe they wefe, strictly honest and conscien- 
tious men, under the direction of a Judge who could not read the 
three or four little Hebrew words which occurred in the alleged 
libel, and swayed by the testimonies of such witnesses, has alter- 
ed the case ?—Not a jot. We are as clearly convinced of Profess- 
or Leslie’s ignorance of Hebrew this moment, as we were when 
the letter was written—nor does he now pretend to say that he 
understands one syllable of that language. But even supposing 
we had been as wrong as we were right—supposing that Profess< 
or Leslie was as full of Hebrew learning as the Archbishop of 
Cashel, and that we were as ignorant and impertinent in our 
charge, as the Edinburgh Reviewer of the Oxford Strabo—still 
we say that the action was not a thing honourable to a man of 
science and literature, and was, we believe, in that respect, un- 
paralleled. It has proved nothing, but that the Magazine was 
hated. | 

Besides these libels, as they were called, on Professor Leslie, we 
were charged with being libellous in comparing him to a parrot 
for. praising himself, and abusing others, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view—a weighty crime !—(This, by the by, some asses here called 
personality !)—It also was imputed to us as a very wrongful act, 
that we had ventured to express an opinion, that altering a title- 
page, and tacking half a dozen pages at the back of an unsale- 
able book, did not make a new edition; and we were told in an- 
swer, that it was a trick of trade !|—We wish any gentleman joy 
who thinks fit to make such a defence, to degrade from the phi- 
losopher into the tradesman, and to endeavour to obtain damages 
against an antagonist, by confessing himself privy to a trick. We - 
are satisfied. 

IV. We wished to get rid of the Edinburgh accusations against 
us, before we went across the Tweed. In England, the outcry 
against us has come principally from the Cockney School. That 
we did smash that pestilent sect, we acknowledge with pleasure. 
A baser crew never was spewed over literature. Conceited, igno- 
rant, insolent, disaffected, irreligious, and obscene, they had, by 
force of impudence, obtained a certain sway over the public mind. 
We held them up to contempt, and then dropped them into the 
river, never to rise from it any more. That we did our work 
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roughly, we acknowledge ; they were not vermin to be crushed by 
a delicate finger. That we did our work personally, we deny ; un- 
less their own consciences applied to their persons what we said 
of their books: A man who writes a luscious poem, lauding a hero 
and heroine, whose only claim to notoriety, was their having com- 
mitted incest, is an incestuous poet—it does nét by any means fol- 
low that he is an incestuous man. Or, to descend to mere jocu- 
larities, when we say, that a rugged, uneven, foully-heated, scurfy 
style, is pimpled, our metaphor may not be a good one ; but there 
is no reason that the writer of that style should take the epithet 
intended for his sentence, to his nose. We positively assert, that 
our hatred and disgust to these scribblers, was political and lite- 
rary. How, in fact, could it be personal, against men whom we 
never saw, and who moved in such a sphere of life as to render it 
impossible for us to meet them ? 

The men are now very poor ; and, for that reason only, we for- 
bear ripping up their insolence. Everybody was pleased at their 
exposure, except themselves. The nickname we gave them, has 
become a regularly established word in our literature. Lord 
Byron, while patronizing the sect, called them by no other title 
than the Cockneys; and the other day, when a declining Maga- 
zine got into their hands, it was quite amusing to see the French 
papers announcing that it was to be edited by the “ Cockneis.” 

The thing, in fact, only required exposure to be destroyed for ever. 
_ "They have since been abusing us with all the impotence of defeat- 
ed malice ; and in the bitterness of their woe, have declared, out 
of hatred to us, a harmless though disgusting war against Sir 
Walter Scott, and lately against the whole Scottish nation !—Poor 
blockheads ! 

V. We were involved in a quarrel with the London Magazine 
five years ago. We are extremely reluctant to dwell on this sub- 
ject for a very obvious reason; but, in justice to ourselves, we 
must say, that we were the attacked party—that we scarcely re- 
plied—and that before the attack had been made on us, we always 
had spoken with compliment and civility of the London Maga- 
nine. We -must add, that Mr John Scott abused us, as a great 
many inferior Magazines before and since, from a mean desire of 
getting hisown Magazine into notice—that he had employedafellow 
whom we had unwittingly, in the ignorance of our provincialism, 
engaged to write London articles for us, to attack his Magazine 
in our pages, in order to fasten'a quarrel upon us—and that we 
peremptorily refused to lend ourselves to what we thought was 
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mere malice, As this fellow (all magazine-people will know who 
he is, and nobody else would care about hearing his name,) is in 
the habit of printing private letters, he can contradict us on this 
point, if he is able. When Mr John Scott found that he could not 
quarrel with us on his own account, he took up what he thought 
proper to call the public cause, and poured against us two or three 
tirades of abuse, which, for virulence, falsehood, and vulgarity, 
were never surpassed. With a recklessness of blackguardism, 
he, without knowing anything of our management, attributed ar- 
ticles right and left to anybody whom he thought it would least 
bed®me to have written them. How well qualified he was to judge 
from internal evidence, is clear from his attributing the Ayrshire 
Legatees, with the most brazen assurance, and insolent vitupera- 
tion, to Sir Walter Scott,—that he could have no assistance from 
external evidence, is needless to say. Yet he persisted in flinging 
the most coarse Billingsgate allusions on gentlemen, immeasura- 
bly his superiors in every respect, and bawling and brawling with 
as much fury on a jeu d esprit, as if it were a murder. .He did 
not stumble upon a true assertion in all this random firing. Cole- 
ridge, he assured the public, was quite indignant at our Magazine, 
at the very time that C. was corresponding with us by every post. 
Our conduct towards Hogg, he said, was infamous, and only sub- 
mitted to by the Shepherd from fear of offending powerful patrons ; 
—before six months had elapsed, James had published his Life, 
claiming one of the most objectionable compositions in our Ma- 
gazine, and avowing his connexion with it from the very begin- 
ning—a connexion which we are happy to say, subsists unimpair- 
ed to this hour. The author of Peter’s Letters was accused of 
writing some verses that gave offence to the Cockneys, which 
really were written by a man living 500 miles from Edinburgh. 
All this was mixed up with the grossest abuse,—ruffian, .pick- 
pocket, poisoner, scoundrel, assassin, were the mildest words in 
his mouth. The substance of private conversations was pried into 
—domestic life of the most honourable and pure kind was ran- 
sacked for grounds of insult. At last, a gentleman, of the most 
splendid abilities and noblest nature, who had been blackguarded 
by name, determined to put an end to the disgusting business— 
and he found, that the dog who barks will not always bite—that 
the bully is often the same person with the coward. He treated 
him accordingly ; and the unhappy man, soon feeling the degra- — 
dation of his own conduct, fastened upon a gentleman, with whom 
he had no legitimate ground of quarrel, and came to the ground. 
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There he fell by the hand of an-unwilling antagonist, and a ball 
never directed against him. Calumny and misrepresentation— 
too gross for belief by far—were yet at work. But the Gentlemen 
of England saw the affair in its true light, and in admiration of 
the temper, honour, and bravery of the living, thought with forgive- 
ness of the misguided and infatuated dead. 

But let us pass from such subjects, and offer some explanation 
touching the course which we have for some time pursued in our 
more serious political articles. 

We are attached to the principles of Toryism, not because they 
were promulgated by this great name, or that; not because they 
form the creed of one party or another—but because we consci~ 
entiously believe them to be truth and wisdom. Our belief rests 
on what we conceive to be decisive demonstration. These prin- 
ciples, in the last forty years, have been brought to every imagin- 
able test ; and if their truth be not matter of perfect and unassail- 
able proof, such proof cannot exist in the world. We can arrive at 
no other conclusion, when we look at the tremendous dangers 
through which they carried us in the period we have named—at 
the evils and misery from which they delivered Europe—and at 
the height of prosperity, happiness, and greatness to which they 
have raised this empire ;—and moreover, when we remember that 
the opposite ones—the principles of modern Whiggism—have been 
tried in other States, and have only produced the most terrible 
evils. These principles form the basis and bulwark of our sys- 
‘tem ;—upon their preponderance, from the changes that have been 
made in Whiggism, depends the existence of the British Monar- 
chy. 

Upon these principles, the Ministry has long acted, and so long 
we have been its warm friends. It has, however, on some occasions, 
in the last two years, wandered far from them to adopt others, 
which have hitherto been regarded as the essence of Whiggism 
and the reverse of Toryism. This has been followed by its natu- 
tal consequences. Our policy has been greatly changed—some of 
our most important laws and systems have been changed—some 
of the leading relations and regulations of society have been chan- 
ged—certain of the habits and feelings of the nation have been 
changed—and other changes are in preparation, which must affect 
most seriously almost everything in the country that we have 
been accustomed to worship. 


If we had been the menials, and not the independent friends of 
6 
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the Ministers—if we had been believers in Toryism merely because 
it ‘was the creed of Lord Liverpool or Mr Canning—we should. 
perhaps have changed with them. But we were not. We fol- 
lowed them, only because we followed their principles—we sup- 
ported the creed and not the men. They did not give us our faith, 
and it was not for them to take it away. We saw them leave us 
- with pain and grief, but we went not after them ; we still ead in 
the path of our fathers. 

If the Ministry had only changed its opinions on sjiocaitally 
points, we should not perhaps have opposed, if we could not have 
supported it. But, alas! to reverse the relations between master 
and’ servant—to carry the trade of a nation like this from one sys- 
tem to another—to prejudice the people against monarchy and in 
favour of republicanism—and to make changes in the laws which 
materially alter the balance of our interests and bodies, and reach, © 
to injure, every man’s purse and breadloaf, are not matters of mere 


abstract opinion. The changes of the Ministry have had the most “4 


sweeping practical operation; they have destroyed some of our 
most valuable laws and systems; they have altered the circum- 
stances and shape of society ; they are hostile to the old and true 
principles of the country; and they are pregnant with mighty 
evils. This is our conscientious conviction, and therefore we have 
opposed them. 

Moreover, we cannot shut our eyes to the truth of history ; we 
cannot ascribe to the experiments of the ministry, that prosperity 
which the kingdom at present enjoys, and which, in the exultation 
of the moment, all parties so readily ascribe to these experiments ; 
for we can distinctly trace its root and ramifications to the laws 
and principles of the old system—the system of the fathers and 
founders of our liberties, our strength and our dominion. . Nay, 
more— Was it not in the fruits of that old system, that the mini- 
stry found the means by which they have been enabled to make 
their speculative changes, and to persuade Parliament to adopt 
their theoretical improvements ? What proof, indeed, have we yet 
received, that these changes have done England any good? Was 
it hot under the old commercial regulations that the overflow- 
ing of the revenue arose, by which the reductions were enabled 
to be made in those particular taxes that restricted the importation, 
’ and of course the consumption of the products of foreign and 
alien ingenuity? Is it not a problem which the evidence of facts 


is still required to determine, whether it would not have been bet- 
Vor. XIX. d' 
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ter to have allowed the restrictions to continue on foreign com- 
modities, and to have confined the reduction of taxation to the 
burdens which repress the growth of our own existing national 
and colonial industry ?—We are not here touching any doctrine 
of political economy, much as we are disposed to question some of 
the axioms of the science. We are only contending, that while the 
world consists of separate communities and different nations, it is 
the duty of the respective governments of each to regard exclu- 
sively their own interests. Formerly, when boons were granted to 
foreign countries, to encourage them to trade with England, it 
was the custom to obtain some equivalent benefit in return; but 
now, since our policy has become libertine, we are exerting all the 
means of legislation to bring the products of foreign artizans into 
competition with those of our own operatives, not in the general 
market of the world, but in the very shops and huxteries of our re- 
motest towns and villages. England is forgotten in the cheers which 
the ministry are receiving from alien commercial interests ; and 
the surplus revenue derived from the ancient precautions of the 
wisdom of experience, is converted, by this new anti-national sys- 
tem, into boons and bounties, which will have the effect of raising 
competitors in trade and manufactures, by whom the profits of our 
own capitalists will be reduced to fractions, and the earnings and 
employment of our own people impoverished and curtailed. - 

If there had been an efficient Opposition to have examined these 

changes, we should perhaps have been silent: but there was not. 
If we could not have opposed them without assisting the Whigs 
to obtain the reins of government, we certainly should not have 
written a line against them. We assuredly would have them 
rather than a Whig Ministry. Such a Ministry, when Whiggism 
is what it is in persons and principles, would be the greatest curse 
that could visit the country. The Whigs, however, were even 
more firmly pledged to the change than the Ministers; and, of 
course, our opposition was as much directed against the former as 
the latter. We have not, by this opposition, contaminated our- 
‘selves with Whig alliance; we have not disgraced ourselves by 
warring for Whig benefit; we have fought for the good of our 
country ONLY, in company with the most honourable and upright 
_ of our countrymen. 

The Ministry, however, by its change, placed us in a most pain- 
ful and embarrassing situation. It naturally carried along with it 
all its own prints, and many of its friends. Its new principles 
and measures were cried up by the Opposition, and, as it seemed, 
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by the greater part of the nation. To oppose these we had to op- 
pose men whom we had long, and whom we still, venerated; we 
had to oppose both the Ministry and the Opposition, a united Par- 
liament, a united Press, and, to a very great extent, public opi- 
nion. We had no party in the field to head and support us. Per- 
sonal profit and honour seemed to lie entirely on the side of 
change, and there appeared to be much to lose in fidelity and con- 
sistency. Nothing but the commands of conscience could have en- 
gaged us in such a contest. We had but one course before us as 
honest men, and this we took, regardless of consequences; we 
looked neither to the right hand nor the left, but stood forward to 
defend the principles and laws under which our country had be- 
come free, great, and happy, without inquiring the names, descrip- 
tion, and numbers of their enemies. We knew the hearts of our 
countrymen ; we thought that our motives could not be suspect- 
ed; we felt assured that every one would see that we were draw- 
ing upon ourselves the displeasure of all who could administer to 
our personal interest and ambition, and would therefore bear with 
us if they thought us in error, on the score of our integrity, We 
have not been mistaken. A regularly and greatly increasing cir- 
culation attests that our conduct has lost us no friends, and that 
we have had credit given us for honesty, if not for wisdom. 

It may be that the Ministry is right, and that all these changes 
are wise and necessary, but we cannot discover it. 'The more ac- 
curately we examine, the more firmly we are convinced of the 
truth of our own opinions. Time has brought no refutation to us, 
whatever it may have done to those from whom we differ; in so 
far as experiment has gone, we may point to it in triumph in con= 
firmation of our principles and predictions. If at the last we be 
proved to be in error, we shall at least have the consolation of know- 
ing that we have not erred from apostacy ; that we have not erred 
in broaching new doctrines and schemes, and supporting innovation 
and subversion ; that we have not erred in company with the in- 
fidel and revolutionist, with the enemies of God and man. We 
shall have the consolation of knowing that we have erred in fol- 
lowing the parents of England’s greatness; in defending that un- 
der which we liave become the first of nations, and in protecting 
the fairest fabric that ever was raised under the face of heaven to 
dispense freedom and’ happiness to our species. Our error will 
bring us no infamy, and it will sit lightly on our ashes when we 
shall be no more. 
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_ We will persevere in our present, path; we will follow no party 
one. We revere many of the Ministers, we ever shall revere 
them, and whenever we can do it conscientiously we will support 
them. We will, however, oppose them firmly whenever duty may 
command us. We venture to hope that such of our readers as may 
not always think with us, will bear with us on the score of that la- 
titude of opinion which is the Englishman’s birth-right, and that 
they will pardon our errors in consideration of our intentions. 

Ifwe have good reason to congratulate ourselves on our po- 
litical career, so can we look back with at least equal pleasure on 
our achievements in criticism and literature. 

Before we appeared, the art of criticism was indeed a truly mi- 
- serable concern. The critic looked upon the poet as his prey. The 
two were always at daggers-drawing. -The insolence of reviewers 
had reached its acme, and absolutely stunk in the nostrils of the 
Public. Yet still there was a power in the rancid breath to taint, 
if not to wither. Men of genius were insulted by tenth-rate scrib- 
blers, without head or heart ; and all conversational criticism was 
pitched on the same key with that of the wretched reviews. We put 
an end to this in six months. A warm, enthusiastic, imaginative, 
and, at the same time, philosophical spirit, breathed through every 
article. Authors felt that they were understood and appreciated, 
and readers were delighted to have their own uncorrupted feelings 
authorized and sanctioned. In another year the whole periodical 
criticism of Britain underwent a revolution. Principles were laid 
down and applied to passages from our great living poets. People 
were encouraged to indulge their emotions, that they might be 
brought to know their nature. That long icy chill was shook off 
their fancies and imaginations, and here, too, in Criticism as in Po- 
lities, they began to feel, think, and speak, like free men. The au- 
thority of the Pragmatic Faction was annihilated, and no Zany- 
Zoilus in the Blue and Yellow could any longer outcrow the reading 
Public. A long, prosing leading article in the Edinburgh, abusing 
Wordsworth, looked ineffably silly beside one splendid panegyrical 
paragraph in Maga on the Great Laker; the evaporated soda- 
water of wishy-washy witlings would not go down after the still 
or sparkling Champaigne of old George Buchanan. A deposed 
Critic-king is a most deplorable subject. His temples are most ab- 
surd without their crown, and having lost his sceptre, he is forced 
to hide his hands in his breeches pocket. So fared it with many 
an anointed head. Their thunder would no longer sour even small 
beer. Sneers saluted them as they skulked along, and the merest 
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versifiers mustered up courage and trod upon. their kibes, - Pe- 
riodicals that, a few years ago, with fear of change perplexed mo- 
narchs, have since been known to apologize to boarding-school 
misses. This universal dethronement we accomplished, and there 
is once more a Republic of Letters. 

The world has acknowleged that the appearance of our Maga- 
zine was indeed an era in the history of criticism. For some 
months, indeed, here too we were assailed by the most frantic 
falsehoods. Dunces whom we had most mercifully knocked on;the 
head, or rather killed in a moment by scientifically putting the well- 
sharpened point of our pen into their spinal marrow, were buried by 
their friends with all the pomp of martyrs. Their blood, it was 
said, would lie heavy on our heads—ay, heavy as their works on . 
our shelves. And the Sanctum, within No. 17, Prince’s Street, | 
it was prophesied, would be haunted by their ghosts. The few. 
spectres that ventured thither, ODoherty tumbled neck and heels 
into the Balaam-Box, where they were laid as effectually as in the , 
' Red Sea. At such enormities as these the public could not, but 
simper, and the names of the slain were soon wiped as effectually 
from the memories of all mankind, as chalk-writings on the walls — 
of houses by the sponges of the police, ‘ Mention the names of 
the gentlemen whom you blame us for having murdered,” and the 
answer uniformly was, ‘‘ Their names, Christopher ?—Why, we. 
have forgotten their names.” ‘ Hold your tongue, then; for a mur- 
der, without the Christian and surname of the defunct, is not worth 
mentioning before ears polite.” But our humanity in all this was. 
most exemplary—for our murders were all metaphorical—and we 
had merely driven a number of our fellow-creatures from the folly, , 
shame, and exposure of a life of literary prostitution, into the ne- 
cessity of gaining an honest livelihood in compting-houses, upon 
wharfs, and in agriculture. 

There was another class of writers, (we mention no names,) who , 
had long been prodigiously overrated by themselves and their 
party. Merit they had, and we allowed it; ‘but not one of them 
all was a Pheenjx or a Phenomenon of any sort, and we took, the. 
liberty of speaking of them as if they were mere men, of various 
sizes, some with wigs and some without wigs, and all compre- 
hended within the Bills of Mortality. This, too, gave offence, as 
it was meant to do. A man hates to be undeified—to be reduced ; 
tq the ranks of humanity. These persons were bitter against us, , 
but it would not do. They felt it henceforth to be, up-hill work, , 
and accepted their proper level as we laid it down. Nay, by and by, 
they absolutely grew into contributors, (rejected ones of course,) , 
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and inundated the Blue-Parlour with articles that could have 
lighted all the cigars in Edinburgh. What has become of most of 
these distinguished literary characters now, we have sometimes 
puzzled ourselves in conjecturing ; but we would fain hope that 
they have died in the course of nature of a good old age. 

But the living literature of England, thank God, is of a glorious 
spirit. Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and others, 
are men to stand undiminished—undwindled, by the side of the 
giants of the olden time. They too had, one and all of them, been 

insulted equally by the abuse and by the panegyric of pigmies. 
Praise was absolutely doled out to these illustrious writers, with the 
most stately eleemosynary airs, by critics in the last stage of mental 
famine and starvation. The prating coxcombs did not bend their 
little insignificant knees before the image which they pretended and 
' presumed to idolize, but they strutted up in self-worship, with an 
old stump of a pen behind their ears, and laid their small articles 
of oblation on the shrine—articles that never could be made to 
take fire, but evaporated in a stink of smoke most offensive to 
Apollo. Then, like savages, they grew angry with their gods, if 
their invocations were not heard, and positively abused the very 
objects of their former idolatry; forgetting, however, that, in 
their cases, they could not pull down what they had not set up, 
and that nature guarded the sons and daughters of genius. True 
it is, that the worst and basest passions alternately tore the hearts 
of critics in their abject superstitions ; and that their works are 
a perfect chaos of unshaped thought and feeling, presenting a won- 
derful and melancholy contrast with those ordered creations that 
had provoked their spleen, their envy, or their admiration. Out 
of the hands, or rather the paws, of such worthless worshippers, 
we took the office of Priest to the Muses. We hailed the sunrise 
of genius with very different strains. We inspired men with that 
spirit in which alone genius can be known, felt, or seen. We attend- 
ed the car of its triumphs, to clear the way, and to swell the hymn. 
Without enthusiasm—without something of the same transport 
that seizes on the poet’s soul—what signify the imperfect sym- 
pathies of the critic? The due expression of delight awaked in 
sincere hearts by the glories of genius must be eloquent. That 
delight does not speak in short, measured, precise, analytical sen- 
tences, nor yet in the long-winded ambulatory parade of para- 
graphs circuitously approaching, against all nature and all art, to 
a catastrophical climax. But thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn, break from the critic’s lips who is worthy of his bard ; 
and his prose panegyric is, in body and in soul—itself a poem. 
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It is thus we have ever spoken, and ever will speak, of the Mag- 
nates of Parnassus. Yet should any one—even of them—be led 
astray, not “ by the light from heaven,” but by the coruseations of 
his own clouded and tempestuous genius, it is well known how we 
have ever stood affected towards the glorious but dangerous de- 
linquent. Remember how we bearded Byron in his Den—ay, at 
a time when all the puny whipsters stood aloof trembling, and 
feared to breathe a whisper, lest the Childe should grasp them in his 
ire, flog, flay, and anatomize. Wer aLone met him hand to hand, 
and, in the Open Ring of Europe, challenged the mighty wrestler 
to try a fall. Much was said of our presumption, and more, as 
usual, of our personality—that weary watchword of the weak and 
wicked—and the trembling cowards cried, ‘“ Shame, shame, to 
abuse Byron!” But Byron thought otherwise. He knew that 
his match was before him; and although Byron feared no man’s 
face, yet we know he respected our bearing on that occasion, 

Nor let it be said that, either on this or any other occasion, the 
moral Satyrists in this Magazine ever wished to remain unknown, 
How, indeed, could they wish for what they well knew was impossi- 
ble? All the world has all along known the names of the gentlemen 
who have uttered our winged words. Nor did it ever, for one single 
moment, enter into the head of any one of them to wish—not to 
scorn concealment. To gentlemen, too, they at all times acted 
like gentlemen ; but was it ever dreamt by the wildest visionary 
that they were to consider as such the scum of the earth? “ IfI 
but knew who was my slanderer,” was at one time the ludicrous _ 
skraigh of the convicted Cockney. Why did he not ask? and 
what would he have got by asking? Shame and confusion of 
face—unanswerable argument and cruel chastisement. For before 
one word would have been deigned to the sinner, he must have 
eaten—and the bitter roll is yet ready for him—all the lies he had 
told for the last twenty years, and must either have choked or 
been kicked—no pleasing alternative. But why thus bastinado 
the Specimens—they are but stuffed skins. 

But there is yet another class of writers, of our conduct: respect- 
ing whom, permit us to say a very few words. We mean youthful 
aspirants after literary fame. Let them show either taste, or feeling, 
or genius—much or little—and have they not all found us their — 
friends ? They are overlooked by the world—What is that to us ? 
If they have any lustre, they are soon discerned by us, be they glow- 
worms or stars, and their place pointed out in heaven or on earth. 
Perhaps they are so very unfashionable, that their volumes never, 
get farther than the servants’ hall. What is that to us, if the vo- ~ 
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lumes liave any merit? Show us either promise or performance, 
and without any appearance of patronage, which is the mere tri- 
umph of pride over humility, we address the writer in terms of 
friendly encouragement and inspiriting commendation. We have 
the pure satisfaction of knowing that we have been of substantial 
service to several persons of merit in this way: and without wish- 
ing to misrepresent the character of any one of our Contemporaries, 
we simply ask, which of them have treated unobtrusive and mo- 
dest merit with half the kindness of that bloody-minded hobgob- 
lin—Blackwood’s Magazine ? 

With some two or three writers of more than ordinary genius, or 
talent, or taste, we alone have dealt either with common sense or 
common feeling. We may mention three—Keats, Shelley, Procter. 
Keats possessed from nature some “ fine powers,” and that was the 
very expression we used in the first critique that ever mentioned 
his name. We saw, however, with mixed feelings of pity, sorrow, 
indignation, and contempt, that he was on the road to ruin. He 
was a Cockney, and Cockneys claimed him for their own. Never 
was there a young man so encrusted with conceit.. He added new 
. treasures to his mother-tongue,—and what is worse, he outhunt- 
ed Hunt in a species of emasculated pruriency, that, although 
invented in Little Britain, looks as if it were the product of some 
imaginative Eunuch’s muse within the melancholy inspiration of the 
Haram. Besides, we know that the godless gang were flattering him 
inte bad citizenship, and wheedling him out of his Christian faith. 
In truth, they themselves broke the boy’s heart, and blasted all 
' his prospects. We tried to save him by wholesome and severe 
discipline—they drove him to poverty, expatriation, and death. . 
Then they howled out murder against, first the Quarterly Re- 
view, and then this Magazine. Heartless slaves! Did not John 
Hunt himself, even Prince John, publish, for the sake of filthy 
lucre, Byron’s cutting sarcasms on poor Keats, after he was in his 
' grave? Nay, did he not publish Byron’s outrageous merriment on 
this very charge of murder ?—an instance of heartless effrontery 
unparalleled since the Age of Bronze ? 

We remember—we believe it was in John Scott’s abuse of us— 
having it particularly bandied against us as a heinous crime that 
we had ventured to hint that Keats was an apothecary, and been 
jocose on his pestle and mortar. A sad offence! These people 
must be quite new in the world of wit. We thought all these 
eommon-places of quizzing were perfectly understood, and of 
course harmless. From long prescription in this style of writing, 
a lawyer is a rogue—a physician kills his patients—a parson has 
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a round paunch—an alderman guttles and. guzzles—an attorney 
is an arrant knave—and so on. What man of the least sense in 
these eminent professions, takes offence at these threadbare jests? 
Some of our jesters, it appears, could not resist the revival of the 
union of poetry and pharmacy in John Keats, as they had existed’ 
in Apollo, and made sorry jokes thereupon. But for the spirit of 
exaggeration which has attended everything connected with our 
Magazine, this never would have been considered as an offence. 
It was set down as a most grievous one by the same party who 
were calling Dr Phillpotts (one of the most accomplished men in 
England ) a foul-mouthed parson, and cracking jokes on Words- 
worth for being a stamp-master— Wordsworth, who, independently 
of his unequalled genius, is by birth, education, character, and in- 
dependence, precisely the man best fitted to hold in any country 
an office of trust and responsibility, and of such moderate emolu- 
ment as suits and satisfies the wishes of a Poet and Philosopher. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was a man of far superior powers to Keats. 
He had many of the faculties of a great poet. He was, however, 
we verily believe it now, scarcely in his right mind. His errors in 
private life had been great, but not prodigious, as the Quarterly 
Review represented them ; and they brought evils along with them 
which Shelley bore with fortitude and patience. He had many: 
noble qualities; and thus gifted, thus erring, and thus an outcast, : 
we spoke of him with kindness and with praise. He felt, and grate- . 
fully acknowledged both ; and was proud to know, that some of 
the articles in our work on his poetry, were written by a poet 
whose genius he admired and imitated. How did the Cockneys 
swallow our praises of Shelley ?—As wormwood. For envy and 
jealousy are the corroding and cancerous passions which are for 
ever gnawing at a Cockney’s heart. 

Procter we once loved to praise, and our praises did much for 
him, as he must know, now that his popularity has departed from 
him. Most cordially will we praise him again, whenever he shall 
produce a poem worthy of himself—of his taste and his genius. 
But Mr Procter forgot altogether the measure of his powers— 
wrote on in opposition to the advice of his wisest friends—and 
sunk every additional poem deeper and deeper into the mire of 
mannerism—selected classical subjects of which he knew nothing, 
and less than nothing, committing flagrant falsehoods in sincerest 
truth—till, ere his shoes were old, he dozed the publie usque ad nau- 
seam—got set down for a bore—was teased, tolerated, defended, 


damned, and forgotten. 
Vor, XIX. e 
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_ So much for our critical character ; and we have merely fur- 
nished a few slight. hints for the world at large to ruminate upon. 
But,that is but part, and a very small part too, of our general cha- 
racter. Were we to enlarge upon that, we should have to write 
till next Christmas. Are there any of our readers old enough to 
recollect or to have forgotten the Chaldee Number ? We then laid 
before mankind a list of intended articles. They stared, quaked, 
gabbled, or were dumb. “ All Fudge!” exclaimed many wise- 
acres, with brains of their own as the barren summit of Benevis. 
‘“¢ Why do you tell?” said other nincompoops ; ‘ other editors will 
forestall you.” What say ye now, ye miserables? Essays on all 
imaginable subjects under the sun—letters to, from, for, and 
against almost every party, profession, and individual in the Bri- 
tish Empire—sketches of character, so multiform and multitudi- 
nous, as to give an extended idea of the inexhaustible varieties of 
human nature—inquiries into a thousand subjects, the very exist- 
ence of which had never been previously suspected—advices to 
people. under every possible coincidence of circumstances—me- 
moirs of men in the moon—disquisitions on the drama, epic, ly- 
rieal, didactic, and even pastoral poetry, here, there, and every- 
where, on continent and isle, all over the face of the habitable 
globe—songs, epigrams, satires, elegies, epithalamia, epicedia— 
and God knows what :—out they all came, helter-skelter, head- 
over-heels, and leap-frog, to the endless amazement of the wide- 
mouthed world. For upwards of eight years has this inexplicable 
system prevailed ; and with the true ‘ vires-acquirit-eundo” spirit, 
the Magazine is now more pregnant and productive than ever,— 
boiling over like a Geyser, scalding all natural philosophers that 
approach without wisdom or. warning; but diffusing a flowery 
warmth over every region, it overflows and astonishes the natives 
with unexpected and almost untoiled-for harvests. 

True it is, and most happy are we to be able to say it, that 
other periodicals are spouting away very respectably, in imitation 
of Maga. Long may they spout. But who taught the art of well- 
digging? who fanged the weils when dug? Christopher North. 
And however unwilling we are at all times to allude, even dis- 
tantly, to our own name, we are much mistaken if posterity—nay, 
not posterity—but our grateful coevals or contemporaries, wil} not 
place our names in juxtaposition with those of Smeaton, Ark- 
wright, and Watt. 

As for our literary articles, knowing by whom they are written, 
and by what men they are valued, we leave them freely to be eriti- 
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cised by any petty /itterateur that pleases. In our politics, we have 
been Tory through thick and thin, through good report and evil 
report; or, as Mr Montgomery well expressed it, come wind, come 
sun; come fire, come flood. Honouring and venerating the churches 
established under divine Providence in these islands, we have to the 
utmost of our power supported their interests—not from any idle 
or obstinate bigotry, but because we conscientiously look upon them 
as the main stays of the constitution of England, as the bulwarks 
of the Protestant faith, as tending in the highest degree to promote 
Christianity, i. e. virtue and happiness. Finally, believing that a 
kingly government, checked and balanced by a proud aristocracy, 
and a due admixture of a popular representation, is the only one fit 
for these kingdoms, (we meddle not with what may be fit under 
other circumstances in other lands or ages,) we have always incul- 
cated the maxim of honouring the King, and all put in authority 
under him, with the honours they deserve. Their enemies, Whig, 
Jacobin, Radical, Deist, Demagogue, or whatever other title they 
take, are our enemies, and with them we have no truce. Caring 
little for the newfangled and weathercock doctrines every day 
broached around us, and knowing, by long experience, that we have 
thriven under the old notions, we hold to them witha tenacity, which 
to some may appear obstinate, but which, as yet, we have seen no 
reason torepent. Intimately convinced that this country is a great 
instrument in the hands of God, we hope that it will not be turned 
to evil, and to the utmost of our ability shall resist all machina- 
tions for that purpose. And loving that country with a more than 
filial love, attached to all its interests, rejoicing in its prosperity, 
grieved to the soul in its adversity, delighted to see it victorious in 
war, still more delighted to see it tranquil at home, and honoured 
abroad during peace, we shall never cease to advocate the cause of 
those whose exertions we firmly believe have promoted, and will 
promote, its happiness or its glory. Of the effect of our work in 
diffusing a healthy and manly tone throughout the empire, and of 
creating a proper spirit of courage and patriotism, it would be va- 
nity to speak. It has had its effect, and we are satisfied. 

Hark ! exquisite music ! Our street-bands are indeed wondrously 
executive.—“ Wha wadna be in love with bonny Maggy Lauder ?” 
—Come, Tickler—a jig, a jig !—Gentle reader, farewell, and par- 
don us for having thus bestowed our tediousness upon you. Not 
one half of our good works are yet touched upon, but true merit 
is ever modest, 

So WE wisH THE Universe A Harry New YEar. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


A few words to correspondents. We began our work with- 
out ever dreaming of correspondents, being in ourselves an host. 
Matter enough we have ever had—far more than enough ; and by 
means of such machinery as we possess, we can, in one day, work 
up the raw material into the most firm and beautiful texture for 
immediate sale—all articles warranted. But month after month, 
correspondents, unasked, have joined our banners. Country gentle- 
men of fortune, and no profession—town gentlemen of profession, 
and no fortune—doctors of Esculapian skill—clergymen of the old 
Jeremy Taylor breed—barristers, who one day or other will be 
Copleys—naval and military officers, emulous of Nelson and ODo- 
herty—men before the mast and among the light-bobs—travelling 
Fellows of Colleges—merchants worth a plum—clerks with sala- 
laries of L.75 per annum—maiden ladies of true motherly affec- 
tions—amisses in their teens—and wonderful old women, who have 
cut young teeth at fourscore and ten—A merry New-year to you 
all! You know us too well now to be in any feverish anxiety 
about the insertion of your articles. -An Editor must be some- 
thing of a despot, although by nature the mildest of men. But 
he never forgets one single soul of you—and every now and then, 
an Article, supposed to be lost for ever, appears suddenly with all 
the effulgence of a comet. Talent, wit, learning, never can knock 
in vain at the door of our Sanctum; nor is there one instance 
on record of either having left its interior in disappointment. . De- 
lightful has it been to us to see genius coming forth in power from 
the most unexpected quarters, to the support of principles for 
ever exposed to danger, but we now believe imperishable. In an- 
other year or so, perhaps we shall publish a List of Contributors, 
such as never appeared to any Joint-Stock Company. The world 
knows the inexhaustible richness of—Tue MIne. 
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LETTER FROM MAJOR SPENCER MOGGRIDGE. 


To Cuaistoruer Nort, Ese. 


My pear Norra, 

In the proposal you have of late so 
earnestly and /acpm | urged on me, 
that I should shape and parcel out my 
mili ner egg got into tials Ser 

our Magazine, I y am at a loss 
to recognize either that felicity of tact, 
or soundness of judgment, by which 
you are usually dis i I re- 
member in 1816, when our acquaint- 
ance first commenced, (it was at Gib- 
raltar, on your return from the Le- 
vant,) that certain moving narrations 
of the accidents I had encountered by 
flood and field, did occasionally con- 
tribute, along with the Malaga and 
cigars, to relieve the monotony of the 
evenings in m -room, when 

ou condesce to become its guest. 
You were then obligingly tolerant of 
the poorness of your cheer, both men- 
tal and physical, at least politely qui- 
escent when I assum e dr , 
though acknowledged privilege of an 
old soldier, and ; 

** Fought all my battles o’er again, 

And thrice I slew the slain.’ 
You did more than this. You strongly 
recommended me to compend a vege 
and consecutive narrative of the more 
striking portions of my mili ca= 
reer, the confi chaos of ma< 
Vou. XIX. 


terials I had laid before you, and as~ 
sured me of your conviction, that the 
ms interest they had excited in you 
— not be unparticipated by the 
public. 


My own indolence, and other causes 
not now n to notice, prevent« 
ed my then following your advice, 
I did not write a book, though the 
time was certainly favourable for such. 
an undertaking. The excitement pro- 
duced by the war, and its 
termination, had not yet away ; 
Waterloo still rung in every ear ; 
allies were yet in Paris ; Napoleon was 
scarcely chained to his rock ; the voice 
of the reading public was for war— 
war not merely in the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance with which it is invested 
by the historian, but in those humbler 
aspects, and more minute details, which 
those alone who were themselves actors 
in the scene can supply. In these cir- 
their potent spcle to evoke siltery 

eir potent to evo ili 
spirite from the v: . And who 
answered to the call? y, James 
Sim , and a few other tourists of 

ual calibre and capacity for the task. 
The Farce of Simpson & Co., however, 
was played with success, and had arun. 


And such was — indiscriminate 





2 Letter to Christopher North, Esq. 


voracity of the public, that works of 
this contemptible description were not 
only ge y read, but, what is more 
important, L peed sold, and, in the 
absence of all military writers of com- 
petent power and knowledge, succeed- 
ed to an extensive though short-lived 
popularity. But those times have 
ed away. This blind and inordinate 
craving of the public appetite has been 
followed, as might have been expect- 
ed, by a surfeit. Simpson’s Com- 
mentaries “ De Bello Gallico” have 
been subjected to the Cesarian o 
tion, and gutted for the trunk-makers. 
Works of a higher and better character 
have already been supplied. Lord 
Burghersh has published his Cam- 

igns ; the author of “ Recollections 
of . e Peninsul. nit tage in nee 
an 1 panoply, has s into 
the fia, an —_ _ he paid 
approaching his task with the grace 
and brightness of a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, has exceedingly 

“ Graced his cause 

In speaking of himself- 
What is it then you require of me? I 
appeal to your cooler judgment, if it 
would be wise and prudent in me to 
follow in the wake of writers like these, 
to try a passage at arms with cham- 


pions who have already shown such 


skill and address in the management 
of their weapons. It really does ap- 
- to me quite hopeless to expect 

t scenes which have already been 
delineated by the hand of a master 
should acquire any new interest from 
a few additional sketches from a daub- 
er like myself. 

But, in truth, my good North, how- 
ever well they may be executed, the 
taste for such subjects is now consi- 
derably on the wane. No writer at 
this time of day can expect in his 
readers a sensitive participation in the 
gate of an out-picket, nor induce 

» by any eloquence, to cherish fer- 
vent aspirations for the escape of a fo- 
raging party. They will regard with 


[Jan, 


apathy the most moving narrative of 
e exploits of all regimental officers, 
and have even not the smallest wish 
for a nearer view of the vie privée of a 
brigade major. In vain may Captain 
Poker endeavour to stir up the blaze 
of sympathy for neglected merit ; Ma- 
jor Tongs, were his exploits told by 
tongues far more eloquent than his 
own, would excite no admiration ; and 
to bestow a tear on the ashes of Lieu- 
tenant Fireshovel will still, I fear, be 
beneath the great. (This pun deserves 
a kick. It trickled involuntarily from 
my pen ; but 
* Even in our ashes live our wonted fires,” 
and I fear I shall die a punster.) The 
public are unreasonable, and I will 
not consent to bear in mind that a 
cornet is in posse chrysalis of a Field 
Marshal. They are indifferent about 
the progress of a career which ends in 
a veteran battalion, or, like my own, 
in a half-pay majority. They will not 
brood over an ensign in the egg, nor 
follow him with breathless eagerness 
through all the perils of his chicken- 
hood, even should he end in the well- 
fledged Governor of a Sugar island, or 
a member of the Clathing board. All 
this, I say, the public will not do, and 
I think you would do well to direct 
your efforts and attention to the supply 
of more marketable commodities than 
any you can expect from me. What I 
have already said, however, is matter 
for your consideration, not for mine. 
If you choose to fob: your readers off 
with dull refacciamentos, and your 
readers prosper on such spare diet, I 
really do not see why I should give 
myself any concern about the matter. 
By failing in the attempt, I, at least, 
lose nothing. I have no literary cha- 
racter to be jeoparded in the trial; I 
am a man who trades without capital, 
whom no reverse of fortune can make 
worse than he was originally—a beg~ 
gar. But even this chance I shall 
avoid. By you only can I be known 
as a being of thewes and sinews, a real 





* We believe we have never noticed this writer before. Bating an affeetation of style,’ 
which pervades the whole of his works, we have no fault to find with his Recollections. 
and Travels. They betray considerable graphic power, and are stamped throughout 


with the impress of an el 


t and amiable mind. But a work more thoroughly absurd 


and worthless than ‘ The Story of a Life,” we never met, except from the press of 
Leadenhall Street. There is throughout a constant effort and straining after effect ; a 
turgid verbosity, which is to us very tiresome and disgusting. There is, however, some- 
thing pleasant in watching the strenuous efforts of a clever man to knock down his own 
reputation, and endeavouring, even unsuccessfully, to get himself written ore ge 
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and material.man. To the world at 
large I shall be an baw 2 aching, 3 
a lame ut certainly with- 
out local ar bee’ 


itation ; in short, 
—— an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery.” : 

But while I confess this, and throw 
the perils of the task on the shoulders 
most proper to bear them, I would not 
pe remain ignorant of, or un- 

ue the pain and sacrifice which 
a compliance with your wishes will 
require. You know, I am a man 
whose hopes have been blighted, and 
whose heart has been seared by disap- 
tment. I cannot unclasp the vo- 
ume of my life without pain, and feel- 
ing what a fearful world of memory is 
hidden in the past. Recollection caunot 
but awaken thoughts “ that lie too 
deep for tears,” passions which, though 
_ long buried by the ploughshare of time, 
are yet ever ready to spring up dra- 
gon’s teeth, again to tear and agitate 
the soul. Think you it is possible for 
any man to ponder on the fears, the 
crimes, the follies, hopes, passions, 
and delights which have stirred his 
mortal frame,—to recal the dreams of 
young ambition, and compare the be- 
ing he might have been with the thing 
he is,—to think on his vanished hopes, 
the early love on which fortune frown- 
ed, the friendships passed away,—and 
yet feel no burning of the brain, no 
shuddering and shrinking of the heart? 
Surely‘he ‘whocan whistle down the 
wind this painful weakness of his na- 
ture, and gaze calmly on the broken 
links of the manifold chain with which 
humanity is bound to earth, is an ano- 
maly, not a man; a being whom we 
may envy, but with whom we can 
have no fellowship. 

Such penalty, my dear North, I feel 
to be attached to a retrospect of my 
life, especially that most active and 
spirit-stirring part of it connected with 
all the promise of my youth, and the 
not less transient aspirations of my 
maturer years. But even this is not 
all. If, along with the events of his 
past life, any man be led to take (what 
is necessarily connected with them) a 
calm survey of his own character and 
motives, he must bid adieu for ever to 
all sentiments of self-respect. None, I 
am. sure, can and, examine his 
thoughts and feelings, the motives 


even of his most approved actions, - 


‘soul, my heaft ‘trem 


without a vivid and humiliating emo- 
tion of contempt, both for his nature 


never been accused 
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and himself. ‘His cénduct'may have 
been without stain, but how often ‘has 
he been a villain in-his heart? Hot 
often has he dallied with dishonour, 
and treasured in his}inmost soul the 
base suggestions of profitable infamy ? 
— ah by een learn the 
thoughts of even t and purest 
of men, and read the secret pt- 
ings of his spirit, in what light would 
he ap to us! How many bright 
and pleasing delusions woul vanish 
from our eyes! At the tribunal ‘of 
his own heart, Mr Wilberforce might 
plead guilty to some visionary rape 
and battery; old Coutts to having 
robbed the mail, or some specula- 
tive forgery of bank-bills ; and Mrs 
Hannah More herself—chaste as un- 
sunned snow—might be convicted 
of loose and immoral dalliance with 
some brawny cornet of the Life Guards. 
This scrutiny of secret motives, and 
contemplation of unborn delinquen- 
cies, would do more than Luther 
ever did for the Reformation of Ca- 
tholicism ; the calendar would soon 
become tolerably clear ; not a few in- 
terlopers of doubtful virtue would te 
found to have increased the muster 
roll of the thirty thousand virgins’; 
the holy army of: martyrs might’ at 
least be reduced to a brigade; and 
the legion.of saints be contracted with- 
inthe narrow limits of a baker’s dozen. 
But I begin to wander. 

Entertaining as I do such general 
views of human’ nature, it would be 
inconsistent to object to their broad- 
est application to: myself. I have 
a dishonéur- 
able action ; I have done wrong to 
no man to whom I was not always 
ready to afford fitting’ satisfaction. 
I have borne a share in’ seven bat- 
tles, have headed a forlorn hope, and 
fought a duel, at ‘six paces, with no- 
toriously the best pistol-shot in the 
army, (which ‘cost ‘me three’ jaw- 
teeth, and a third of my best whisker; ) 
and on these oceasions there was'dé- 
tected no hurried tremor of the voice, 
no quailing of the eyé, nor quiver of 
the lip ; my step was firm and regular, 
my atm steady; and yet I do not 


“hesitate to own I am, in her xt eyes, 


neither a man of pure ciple, nor 
of high courage. Calm as in‘ these 
trying circumstances I may have seem- 

, fear sat like a night-mare on niy 
like a wo- 
man’s, and, amid the’ agonies of the 
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mental conflict, I knew myself to be 
brave, only because I wanted courage 
to be a coward. No man fears death 
more ~ I ss or oO shrink more 
sensitively its appalling gri 
But in me the certainty of eae. 
of being cut off from my fellow-men, 
a mark for the finger of scorn to point 
at—outweighed in terror the probabi- 
_lity of death. Surely to choose the 
least Pa two evils, ane _ which is 
inevitable, is no proof of courage ; 
ens this I have never done. — 
Y say this verges on para 
dox, but I cannot think so. The le- 
itimate conclusion to be drawn from 
it is, not that he is the brave man 
who runs away, and the coward who 
fights, because both equally follow the 
stronger impulse. The brave man 
does not fear death less than the cow- 
ard, but he fears disgrace more. 

I have been more prolix about these 
matters than they require, but I wish- 
ed you not to think that the task you 
~—— upon me, of favouring the 
public with an account of my “ me- 
morabilia,” was attended with neither 
‘Pain nor sacrifice on my part, and also 
,” t you should neeeer the s “4 

ect openness and sincerity whi 
Taball brine to the execution fit. I 
shall at least not attempt to pass my- 
self for better than I am, and if I 
trade in base metal, no man shall say 
that I palmed it on him for gold. Of 
autobiography, (commonly so called,) 
God knows we have enough, and more 
than enough. Repetition has staled 
its infinite varieties, and from Cum- 
berland and Colley Cibber, both up« 
wards and downwards, we have been 
palled with all the incense and adula- 
tion which vanity is ever seeking o 
pees to offer at the shrine of self 
. Vanity, in various modifications 
indeed, but still vanity, is and must 
be the ruling principle of this kind of 
work. Some men delight to show 
themselves in a full-dress holiday suit, 
and cooped up in stays and a stiff cra- 
vat, others dress themselves like o 
dancers, in flesh-coloured silk, which 
wish to pass off upon us for their 
skin. Easily, aye as such de- 
ceptions are a are proba- 
bly all that, in this kind of weiee, 
we have any reason to expect. 

No man will reveal of himself that 

which he knows must render him an 


<< t or aversion to his 
men. he approaches the 


[Jau. 


task, even in good faith, he will in- 
voluntarily cast his defects into the 
shade, or endeavour to screen them 
from our view. Depend on it, when 
“ pimpled Hazlitt” draws his own 

rtrait, he man that the chief 
ight does not on his “ starr 
front,” or the huge carbuncle on his 
nose, and you will see nothing on can- 
vass of the obtrusive buck-tooth by 
which his visage is disfigured. So it 
is with us all. Our weakness will not 
let us exhibit ourselves as God made 
us, our vanity is ever at work to con- 
ceal our mental blotches and eruptions, 
to erase the impression of the seal 
which nature set on us, and soften 
down into dull smoothness and mono- 
tony, those marks and prominences 
on which our very idiosyncrasy de- 
pends. 

But what a man has not courage 
to say openly of himself, he may say 
in the person of another, his words 
may be uttered by other lips, and his 
sentiments transferred to another bo- 
som ; and the belief that this was done 
by Lord Byron in his assumed cha- 
racter of Childe Harold, was the cir- 
cumstance that contributed more than 
any other to the vivid and overween- 
ing interest with which that vigorous 
creation has been regarded by the 
world. Even in the trifling Sketches 
which I am about to attempt, there- 
fore, I cannot but consider the “ no- 
minis mary «al under which I abide, a 

at and indispensable advantage. It 
os mask which will not hide the 
changes of the countenance, a robe 
which will not cover the working of 
the muscles, or the pulsation of the 
a ecessary that I should 

It is unn that sa 
more. Hf, after a calm and deliberate 
consideration, ag still persist in think- 
ing your work can derive advantage 
from any communications of mine, I 
will not refuse to grant the act of 
friendship you have so earnestly de- 
manded. I only fear you will accuse 
me of inordinate vanity in saying so 
much where so little was required, and 

ishing a commentary so volumi- 
nous and disproportioned to the value 
of the text. This is, at best, to adopt 
the exaggeration of the Eastern Coster- 
monger, who proclaims to the world, 
in the name of the prophet—* Figs.” 
Ever yours, &c. 

Srencern MoccRipce. 
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The Poacher. 


In a distant part of the parish, in 
one of its wildest and most uncultiva- 
ted regions, stands a solitary cottage, 
which, not more from the absolute 
dreariness of its location, than from 
the melancholy aspect of its architec- 
ture, can hardly fail to attract the no- 
tice of any wanderer who may chance 
to pass that way. It stands all alone 
upon a desolate moor. There are not 
even the varieties occasioned by hill 
and dale, to give to the thing the 
least of a romantic appearance ; but, 
as far as the eye can reach, ‘all is one 
flat, dreary common, so perfectly bare 
of pasture that the very sheep seem to 
shun it, whilst one or two old wither- 
ed firs give evidence that man has, at 
some period or another, endeavoured 
to turn it to use, but has abandoned the 
attempt, because he found it fruitless. 

Almost in the centre of this moor 
stands the cottage above alluded to. 
Its walls, constructed partly of brick, 
partly of deals, give free e to 
every blast, let it blow from what 
quarter it may ; and its roof, original- 
ly tiled, is now covered over, where it 
is covered at all, in some parts by 

tehes of miserable thatch, in others 

y boards nailed on, by an unskilful 
hand, to the rafters. The cottage is 
two stories high, and presents five 
windows, besides a door on each side 
of it. The windows, as may be guess- 
ed, retain but few fragments of glass 
within the frames, the deficiency being 
ee by old hats, rags, jackets, 
and rabbit-skins : whilst of the doors, 
the front or main one hangs by a 
single hinge, and that behind is fas- 
tened to the sinister lintel by no few- 
er than five latches made of leather. 

Of the grounds by which it is be- 
girt, a few words~will suffice to con- 
vey an uate idea. In setting out 
from the Vicarage, he who wishes to 
reach that cottage had better make, in 
the first place, for the high-road. 
Having traversed that for a, while, he 
will observe a narrow foot-path on the 
left hand, which, after descending to 
the bottom of a glen, and rising again 
to the summit of a green hill, will 


bring him within view of the desolate 
tract already noticed, and will conduct 
him safely, for in truth there is no 
pass besides itself across the wild, to 
the hovel in question. There it-ends. 
It stretches nowhere beyond ; indeed, 
it has evidently been formed by the 
tread of the tenants of that pede ha- 
bitation, as they have gone to or re- 
turned from church and market ; the 
scantiness of the soil has doubtless 
given a facility to its formation ; for, 
in truth, were any human being to 
walk twenty times backwards and for- 
wards over any given spot in the moor, 
he would leave a trace of his journey 
behind him, which whole summers 
and winters would hardly suffice to 
obliterate. 

Whilst the front door of the cot 
0 at once upon the heath, a cow 
of roods of n-ground, surround- 
ed by a broken hedge in the 
rear, give proof of the industry or idle- 
ness of its tenants. Through the 
middle of this plot runs a straight 
walk, ending at a style, or immovable. 
gate, erected in the lower fence. The 
articles produced are such only, on 
each side of that walk, as require 
little or no soil to bring them to per- 
fection. A bed of potatoes, some rows 
of cabbages and savoys, two apple- 
trees, a damson and a. boolus, a 
dozen gooseberry-bushes, with twice 
as many of red-currant, constitute the 
sum total of the crop ever reared upon 
it. To make such a soil produce even 
these, must, I apprehend, have requi- 
red some labour ; and I will do its in- 
habitants the justice to observe, that, 
overgrown as it is now with nettles 
- — weeds, there was a time 
when ur was not spared upon it. 

In this miserable hovel dwelt. for 
many years previous to my arrival 
in the parish, old Simon Lee, the 
most skilful and the most deter- 
mined poacher in all the county ; 
he was now the father of five chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom when I first 
became acquainted with him, had at- 
tained his twenty-third year, whilst 
the youngest was just beginning to 
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run alone, being as yet afraid to trust 
itself beyond arms-length from the 
chairs or tables, or any other sub- 
stance of which it could lay hold. 
Simon himself was turned sixty. He 
was a short man, measuring not more 
than five feet five inches from the 
ee tiie eet ae of his 
. His make was spare, but hon 
and Sere i 3 his face, same 
was by exposure to weather, had, on 
the whole, a good expression; and 
there*was a great deal more of intelli- 
gence in his keen black eye than you 
will often observe in the eye of an 
English peasant. Simon’s ordinary 
dress, ‘when he went abroad, was a 
short brown gaberdine, which reach- 
ed barely to his knees, a pair of fus- 
tian trowsers, hobnailed shoes, and 
thick worsted stockings. His hat was 
made of straw, and manufactured by 
his own hands ; and you never failed 
to observe a piece of black tape or rib- 
bon bound round it, just above the 
brim. Simon was, or rather would 
have been, but for his determined pre- 
dilection in favour of the primitive 
employment of the chase, one of the 
best and most trust-worthy labourers 
in the parish. Set him to what you 


would, he never failed to do you jus- 


tice. I have had him, again and again, 
to dig in my garden, and have com- 
pared his diligence with that of other 
men who bore a fairer character, and 
I must‘do Simon the justice to say, 
that he has invariably worked harder 
for his day’s pay than any individual 
among them. In the matter of ho- 
nesty, again, you might trust him 
with untold gold. Much as he was 
disliked, and I know no character in 
a country place more universally dis- 
liked {than a poacher, not a human 
being laid a theft or a robbery to his 
charge; indeed, he was so well thought 
of in-that respect, that it was no un- 
common circumstance for the persons 
who blamed him most severely, to 
hire him, when occasion required, to 
watch their orchards or hop-poles: 
For Simon was well known to fear 
neither man nor devil. He really and 
truly was one of the few persons, 
among the lower orders, whom chance 
has wn in my way, whose pro- 
pensity for poaching I should be dis- 
posed to pronounce innate, or a thing 


of principle. 
die proof of this, I need only men- 
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tion that Simon and I have discussed 
the subject repeatedly, and that he 
has argued in favour of his occupation 
as stoutly and openly as if there had 
been no law in existence against it. 
“ Why, you know, it is illegal,” I 
would say ; “ and you must likewise 
know that it is little better than steal- 
ing. What right have you to take the 
hares or partridges which belong to 
another man ?” “ Lord bless you, sir,” 
was Simon’s invariable reply, “if you 
will only tell me to whom they belong, 
I promise you never to kill another 
while I live.” ‘“‘ They belong,” said 
I, ** to those upon whose lands they 
feed. Would you consider it right to 
take one of Sir Harry Oxendeer’s 
sheep or turkeys ; why then will you 
take his hares or his pheasants?” 
* As to the matter of that,” replied 
Simon, “ there is a mighty difference 
between sheep and hares. Sheep are 
bought for money, they remain al- 
ways upon one spot, they bear the 
owner's mark, they are articles of bar- 
ter and sale,” (I profess not to give 
my friend’s exact words, only the sub- 
stance of his argument,) “ and they 
have always been such. But the hare 
which is found on Sir Harry’s grounds 
to-day, may be found on Squire 
Deeds’s to-morrow, and mayhap Sir 
Edward Knatchbull’s the day af- 
ter; now, to which of these three 
gentlemen can the hare be said to be- 
long? No, sir. God made the wild 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air for the poor man as well as for the 
rich. I will never so far forget my- 
self as to plunder any man’s hen-roost, 
or take away his cattle ; but as long 
as these old arms can wield a gun, and 
these old hands can set a snare, I will 
never be without a hare or a pheasant, 
if I happen to want it.” There.was 
no arguing against aman who would 
talk thus ; so after combating the point 
with him for a time, I finally gave it 
up. 

Phe worst of it was, however, that 
Simon not only poached himself, but 
he brought up his son to the sdme 
occupation. -The Lees were notorious 
throughout the country. Not a game- 
keeper round but knew them; nor 
was there one who did not, in some 


‘degree, stand in awe of them. It was 


suspected, too, that they had good 
frierids somewhere behind the curtain ; 
for though the patriarch had been con- 
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victed wilt Vr isig he always mana- 

d to , anid, except once, 
mm saver suffered im ment. 

I deem it no part of a country cler- 

’s duty to quarrel with one of 
fis ishioners because he happens to 
set the game-laws at defiance. Per- 
haps of all the laws that exist they are 
in themselves the least defensible, and 
they lead to consequences often more 
serious than their warmest advocate 
would willingly anticipate. But with 
the justice or injustice, the policy or 
impolicy of these laws, I have no con- 
cern ; vid they are upon the statute- 
book, and, like all other laws, they 
ought to be observed. Still I repeat, 
that a cle has no business to 
quarrel with a poor man who trans- 
gresses in this point, and:in none be- 
sides. For my own share, though I 
never told Simon as much, I could not 
but feel a kind of respect for him, 
such as I never felt for any other of 
the fraternity, because he not only 
deemed it unnecessary to deny his 
poaching, but defended it. I love to 
see men act upon principle, even when 
the rectitude. of the pr ings may 
be questionable. 

T have said that Simon Lee was no 
favourite among his neighbours, and 
the only cause which I have as yet as- 
signed for the fact is, that he was a 
poacher. Doubtless this had its weight. 
But the love of poaching was, un- 
Foran! for himself, not the only 
disagreeable humour with which he 
was afflicted. There exists not within 
the compass of the four seas a prouder 
spirit than that which animated the 
form of Simon Lee. He never would 

t a favour from any man ; he 
would not crouch or bend to the high- 
est lord in the land. Yet Simon was 
no jacobin ; quite the reverse. This 
was the genuine stubbornness, the 
hardy independence, which was wont 
to render an Engli t more 
truly noble than the titled slave of 
France or Germany, but which, un- 
fortunately, has of late years yielded 
to the fashionable agricultural system, 
and to the ruinous and demoralizing 
operations of the poor laws. Simon 
was the son of a man who had inhe- 
rited a farm of some thirty or forty 
a from a long line of ancestors ; 
who loved his landlord, as the clans- 
men of the Highlands were wont to 
love their chief, and who prided him- 
self in bringing up his children so as 
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that they should earn their bread in 
an honest way, and be beholden to no 
human being. Simon being the eldest 
of the family, succeeded, on the death 
e3 ies vie 180 the farm. But he 
ardly taken possession when 

the rage for large farms began to show 
itself ; and in a few years, after, he 
was sent adrift, in order that his fields 
might be added to those of a wealthy 
tenant, who undertook to cultivate 
them better, and pay some two shil- 
lings Pl acre more to the landlord, 
Whether the new tenant kept his pro- 
mise in the first of these. stipulations 
may be doubted. In the last he was 
very punctual, and in a short time he 
rode as good a horse, and kept.as good 
a table, as his landlord himself. ; 
It was a severe wound, to! Simon’s 
proud heart, his expulsion from his 
paternal roof. ‘In that house, sir,” 
said he' to me one day when we talked 
of the circumstance, “ in that house I 
drew my first breath, and I hoped. to 
draw my last. For two hundred and 
ey years have the Lees inhabited it; 
and I will venture to say, that his ho- 


nour has not upon all his Jands a fa- 


mally who pay their rent more punc- 
tually than we did, or one more ready 
to serve him, either by day or night, 


Well, well, the landlord cares nothing 
for the tenant now, nor the tenant for 
the landlord ; it was not. so when,I 
was a boy.” a 

I have been told by those who xe- 
member his dismissal, that. Simon 
seemed for a time, after leaving his 
little farm, like one who had lest every- 
thing thes was dear tohim. To hire 
another was impossible, for small farms 
were not to be had, and had the eon» 
trary been the case, it was more than 
questioned whether he could’ have 
brought himself to bestow the labour 
of a good tenant upon any besides the 
fields which he persisted in calling his 
own. Under these circumstances he 
took the cottage on the moor, as much, 
it was said, because it stood far from - 
neighbours, as on any other account, 
and there he remained in a state of 
perfect idleness, til] his little stock of 
money was expended, and he felt that 
he must either work or starve. 

Simon had married before the inhe- 
ritance came to him; his eldest boy 
was able to run about when he left it. 
His fifth was weaned, when at length 
the proceeds of the sale being exhaust. 
ed, and all the little capital swallowed 
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up, he found himself under the ne- 
cessity of looking out for a master. I 
have always been at a loss to conceive 
why he should have applied to the 
man who displaced him, in pre- 
ference to any of the other parishion- 
érs, but so it was. Herequested, and 
=, permission Be — as a 
, at daily wages, those v. ows 
which Senellh kis onvistors hed so long 
tilled for their own profit ; and from 
every account, no man could be more 
faithfully served than his employer, 
nor any lands more skilfully managed 
than those which he ploughed. Was 
this the affection of a rude mind to 
inanimate objects, or what was it ? 
Time » and Simon’s family 
increased upon him, year after year. 
Sete heawel ons sad though his 
wages were not, perhaps, competent 
to support a wife and eight children 
in comfort, (for there were originally 
eight of them,) still they made their 
wants square with their means, and 


80 kept above the world. But there is 
no i inst sickness. It 
leased God to visit him with a ma- 
i t fever, of which every indivi- 
dual, from the father and mother, 
down to the infant at the ee ee 
the 


took, and from which three out 
number never recovered. Alas! the 
rich man knows not what the poor 
man suffers, when disease takes up 
its abode in his dwelling. It is bad 
enough if his children be attacked ; 
bad, very bad, because even then there 
is the doctor’s bill to pay, and the lit- 
tle comforts to procure which the doc- 
tor may recommend as necessary to 
their recovery ; but when he himself 
falls a victim to the infection, when 
the arm upon which all depend is un- 
nerved by sickness, and the limbs 
which ought to provide food for half- 
a-dozen hungry mouths, are chained 
down to a wretched pallet—God for- 
give the rich man who knows of this, 
and leaves a family so situated to its 
fate! Such, however, was the case 
with Simon Lee and his household. 
Fora full fortnight he was himself 
‘confined to bed. His wife caught the 
infection from him, and communica- 
ted it to the children. The little mo- 
ney which they had in the house was 
soon exha' ; they lived for a while 
the uce of their garden ; but 
at nature rebelled, and Simon, 
after many a le, had recourse to 


the parish. I give the particu- 
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lars of this application as they were 
communicated to me by one of the 
committee. 

**We were sitting,” said my in- 
formant, “‘as usual, of a Thursday 
evening, in the room allotted to us in 
the work-house. We had had a good 
many applications, for the typhus was 

revalent at the time, and we had re- 

ieved several, when, on ringing the 
bell to see whether any more were 
waiting, to the astonishment of all 
present, in walked Simon Lee. At 
first we hardly knew him, he was so 
wasted and so altered. But he looked 
at us with the same keen glance with 
which he used to regard us when he 
was one of our number, and stood 
leaning upon his stick in silence. Our 
overseer at that time was Farmer 
Scratch, a man, as you know him, not 
remarkable for his kindness of heart, 
or liberality of disposition. *€ What 
want you, Simon?” said he, “ surel 
you cannot be in need.of relief?” ‘I 
am in need, though,” said Simon ; “I 
would not have come here, werenot my 
family starving.” ‘“‘ We have no re- 
lief to give you,” answered the over- 
seer ; ‘ you ought to have taken bet- 
ter care of your money when you had 
it. I wonder you are not ashamed to 
come here likea common pauper ; you 
that used to grant relief, and not to 
ask it.” Simon’s blood rushed to his 
cheeks as the overseer spoke. He 
raised himself erect upon his staff, and 
looking proudly at us, he turned upon 
his heel and walked away. ‘ This is 
the first time I have asked alms,’ cried 
he, as he opened the door, ‘ and it 
shall be the last.’ Simon. has had 
sickness in his family repeatedly since 
that time. I have known him be a full 
fortnight without work, yet he has 
never come to the parish since.” 

I was a good deal struck and affect- 
ed by this story, so I took the first 
opportunity that offered of discussi 
the subject of it with Simon himpelf. 
‘Tt is all quite true, sir,” said he. 
*¢ The overseer was harsh, and I was 

roud, so we parted.” ‘ And how 

ave youdonesince?” asked I. “Why, 
bad enough sometimes,” was the re- 
ply ; “ but poor folks, you know, sir, 
cannot be nice. And I will tell you. 
It never entered into my head till I 
was on my way home from the com- 
mittee, that to be in want of food, 
whilst the hares were eating my cab- 
bages every night, and the partridges 

. 3 
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feeding not a rod from my door, was 
no very wise act. I poached, as you 
call it, to feed my children. . I have 
never, killed e for any other pur- 
a ele ps ilst there is a head of it 
eft,,and I am able to catch it, they 
shall not be beholden to the parish for 
@ meal.” 

T cannot help thinking that thie his~ 
tory of Simon Lee, ‘as far as it has yet 
been detailed, contains a lesson well 
worth the attention both of country 
gentlemen and farmers. Whilst the 
old system of land-letting continued, 
and every twenty or forty acres of 
ground supported an honest family, 
it is very probable that the landlord 
received a less sum in the shape of crop 
— rent, and that the yeomanry 
rode poorer horses, and kept poorer 
tables, than they do at present. But 
it is equally cextain, that the paupers 
to be relieved by their parishes then, 
came not up to one fiftieth part of 
those which are continually seeking 
and obtaining parochial, relief now ; 
and if the increased burthen thereby 
imposed upon the land be taken into 
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Havinc thus made my reader in 
some d uainted with Simon 
Lee and his family, I proceed at once 
to, detail the circumstances which 
alone, when I took up the pen, I had 
intended to detail. Simon had been 
an inhabitant of his cottage on the 
moor upwards of wer years before 
I came to the-parish. The fits of sick- 
ness already hinted at had come and 
gone by-long ago, and the habits con- 

uent upon them were all entwined 
in his very nature, so as that nothing 
could remove them. In fact, Simon 
had ceased to be regarded by any of 
his neighbours with an eye of pity ; 

his “rapakerss were all forgotten. 
i i pensity conti- 
f : in full vi ie poke of 
/ with abhorrence. 
* One of the first acts of a country 
clergyman, after he has settled him- 
self in the spot where his duties lie, 
is, at least ought to be; to call upon 
the whole of his parishioners, rich and 
poor ; and to make himself aequainted, 
as well ashe can, with their respective 
characters and circumstances. In pro- 
secuting these inquiries, he is, of 
course; liable-to be imposed upon, ac- 
Vo. XIX. 
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account, it will probably be found that 
agriculturists are not such decided 
gainers by the change as most of them 
imagine. Besides all which, it must 
be manifest to all whe have eyes to 
look round them, .and mitids to com- 
prehend what they see, that with the 
race of petty farmers has.expired one 
of the finest and most virtuous classes 
of society. Their houses were the 
nurseries of good and faithful ser- 
vants ; they were themselves hospi- 
table to the utmost extent of. their 
a pope ng 3 always honest. 

ey were , I say not upon prin- 
eiple, but pose 2 upon honourable 
prejudice, attached to the constitution 
in church and state. If, then, the 
country have suffered. in its moral 
character by their annihilation, he 
must be a very short-sighted politician 
indeed who imagines that the injury 
thereby inflicted upon society can be 
at all compensated by any improve- 
ment in the art of agriculture, or in- 
erease of the amount of produce raised 
from the soil. 


Il. 


cording as neighbours chance to live 


on good or bad terms with one an- 
-ther ; for it very seldom: happens, I 
am sorry to say, that the poorer classes 
speak of their acquaintances, except 
from the dictates of a either 
for or against them. n every pru- 
dent man will hear all that is said, 
and remember it; but he will use it 
only as the mariner uses his log-book ; 
he will take it as a guide in the mean- 
while, but make large allowances for 
the possibility of being deceived. In 
the case of Simon, I found this cau- 
tion peculiarly necessary. ‘To whom- 
soever I put a question respecting the 
inhabitant of the conte on the moor, 
the answer was invariably the same ;— 
“* We know but little of him, sir;-for 
he neighbours with no one ; but they 
say he is a desperate fellow.” By the 
farmers again I was told of his extreme 
insolence, whilst Sir Harry’s 9p 
keeper, who attended ay A > a8 
sured me “that he was the most 
troublesome rascal.in all the county.” 
So, thought I, here is a pretty sort of 
a person with whom I am to.come into 
contact. But I remembered the les~ 
son given to me by my good father, 
B 





to 


and under the idea that he really was 
a very wretched character, I resolved 
to spare no labour to effect his reform- 
ation 


The first time I visited Simon was 
in the month of October. As I was 
anxious to see and converse with the 
man hi I delayed my stroll till 
the sun set, and the hours of la- 
‘our were passed ; then, fully antici- 
Ri" a disagreeable interview, I sal- 

orth. Half an hour’s walk 
ht me to his hovel. 
that the external a ce of it by 
no means induced me to doubt the 
evil rumours ay ee from . 

ters ; t a ces, 

recollected, wer often deceitful, so I 
determined to suspend my judgment 
Sir woentd ldo inn fe 

ing it. ingly at 
- puted fe voice ry > 

: it open, - en > 
‘Let me describe the coup d’eil as it 
ye tow upon me. a 

ing over a sort en 

: naan of Faupsncing ave t, 

0 myself in a apartment, 
pe? _¥ of which was pm ws and 

- inequal The apartment 
in ae. ed the better part 


I confess 


of the basement’of the house ; that is 


‘to say, it took in the whole of the 
-lower story, except.a scullery and coal- 
hole, partitioned off at one of the ex- 
tremities, by a few rotten boards. 
was no want of light here ; for 

though the better part of each win- 
dow was stuffed, as I have already de- 
-Seribed, there being two casements, 
besides a door on one side, and a like 
_ Humber on the other, besides various 
fissures in the wall, the crevices capa- 
*ble.of.admitting the sun’s rays were 
‘@reatly more abundant than may usu- 
-ally be séen in the English poor man’s 
dwelling. The room was low in the 
-roof;in proportion to its size. The 
alls, originally white- washed, were 


w 
of adingy brown ; on the right hand | 


as_you entered, was the fire-place—a 
hiige orifice—in the centre of which 
stoed a ‘small rusty grate, having a 
few. stieks burning in it, and a pot 
-boiling above them. On one side of 
——- and within the cavity of 
the chii »sat Simon. At his feet 
‘lay alurcher, a spaniel, and two rag- 
‘ged black terriers; and he himse 

“was busy twisting a wire, no doubt 
for some useful His. wife 


purpose. 
(originally, I have been told, a pretty 
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woman, but now a hard-favoured slate 
ternly dame) leaned over the pot, and 
was in the act of brushing off such par- 
— eon ace rs salt as —— 
erpalm. The ren, one apparen 
about five, the other about seven ee. § 
old, were rolling in the middle of the 
floor, ina state but few degrees remo- 
ved from nudity ; whilst a taller girl, 
whose age I should guess about thir- 
teen, dandled an infant in her arms 
beside an opposite window. 

Such was the general aspect of the 
room, and the disposition of the family, 
when I entered. With respect to fur- 
niture, I observed a small deal-table, 
four chairs, rush-bottomed once upon 
a time, but now greatly in need of re- 
pair, a stool or two, a little arm-chair, 
with a hole in its seat, and a long 
bench or form. But there were other 
implements to be seen more attractive 
than these. On the beam which ran 
through the niiddle of the ceiling, was 
suspended a long fowling-piece ; there 
were cranks near it two others, 
but at present ere empty. A 
game-bag, dyed all sorts of colours 
with blood and grease, hung upon a 
nail in the wall opposite to me; be- 
side it were two flew-nets, such as 
fishermen use when they drag drains 
or narrow streams; and a third, of 
longer dimensions, fit for use in a pond 
or lake, was thrown across the board- 
ing which ted the apartment 
from the -hole. ‘Three or four 
shot-belts dangled over the fire-place ; 
whilst several pairs of strong mud- 
boots, leathern-gaiters, hob-nailed 
shoes, &e. &c., were scattered at ran- 
dom in the different eorners of the 
room. 

The dogs, whose growling had been 
sufficiently audible even previous to 
my knock upon the door, no sooner 
eyed me, than with one accord they 
sprung to their legs, barking angrily, 
and showed every tooth in their h 

as if prepared topounce upon me. Thi 
were, however, in admirable trainin 
Simon had only to raise his finger, 
— how same ads a low whistle, 
when they drof down, as.if 

had been shot, and remained, niece 
the ground, without moving limb or 
tail, during the whole of my visit. I 
could not but pity the unfortunate 
country gentleman, into whose pre- 
sence these dogs, with their master, 
should make their way. 

Tt was easy to discover from the 
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demeanour of all present, that Simon 
had been little accustomed to receive 
visits from the minister of his parish. 
Both he and his wife a utterly 
confounded at the vision which now 
stood before them. The wire which 
he had been twisting was hastily drop- 
ped ; he rose from his seat, and unco- 
vering his head, stood staring as if he 
had seena spirit. In like manner, the 
housewife seemed rooted to the spot 
which she occupied when I raised 
the latch ; and the noise of the very 
children ceased, as if by magic. I had 
actually advanced as far as the chim~- 
ney-corner before my parishioner 
recovered himself, or found tongue 
enough to request that I would be 
sea 

It was not long, however, before 
Simon and I found ourselves mutually 
at ease, and the prejudices under 
which I laboured respecting him be- 
gan to give way. He was civil, with- 
out meanness ; respectful, without ex- 
hibiting the most remote approxi- 
mation to cringing ; and honestly, yet 
manfully, professed to be flattered by 
the om of attention which I paid 
him. ‘“ You are the first minister 
that ever darkened these doors,” said 
he ; “ and the only gentleman that has 
condescended to notice old Simon Lee, 


since he beeame poor and friendless. 


I am glad to see you, sir. I liked your 
discourse last Sunday much ; but, 
thank God, want i from you 
‘except your - 

© Pad (Oe you shall have, my 
friend,” replied I ; ‘ but they tell me. 
Simon, that you do not lead — 
the sort of life.that you ought to le: 
How comes it, that men's tongues 
seem so free, when you are the subject 
of their talk?” ~ 

“¢ Indeed, sir,” replied Simon, “ that 
is more than I can tell. I know very 
well that I am’ no favourite here ; and 
why ? because I hate gossiping ; be- 
cause I fancy myself as good as any of 
them ; because I sometimes speak my 
mind, and will net always run into 
the mud when a farmer or his horse 
chances to be in the middle of the way. 
But judge for — sir. ‘Try me, 
and if you find me a thief or a rogue, 
then turn your back upon me.” 

** But you are a ponther, Simon ; 
and ing, you » is against 
the laws of your country.” 

“ So itis, sir,” was the reply, “ and 
J am very sorry for it: but is it against 
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the law of the Bible? I have read 
that book through more than once, 
and I eannot see that a mai is 
there forbiddem te kill the creatures 
which God hag made wild, and given 
up as a sort of common possession to 
all. I know man’s laws are against 
me, and I have felt their severity be- 
fore now ; but I go by ay of my 

that, I 


Maker, and as long as. 
care for no man.” 

** But God’s laws are against you 
also. We must submit to every ordi- 
nance of man, for the Lord's sake ; and 
to the game-laws among the rest.” 

** So I have been told,” answered 
Simon ; “ yet the very persons whe 
perseeute me most severely for occa- 
sionally killing a hare or 9 pheasant, 
are continually violating the laws in 
Teatters quite as serious. why, ee 
is not a magistrate 
against whom I could not - 

chasing India handkerchiefs for 
imself, and French gloves and stock- 
ings for his ladies. I do not. blame 
them for that, not I; I see no reason 
why all these things should not be 
within the reach of every man, who 
can afford to pay for them ; only, I 
say, let them wash their own bands 
clean of breaking the laws of the land, 
before they are so severe upon a poor 
man like myself, if he catch a head of 
game now and then to fill his children’s 
bellies. Besides, if they had left me 
to rear these young enes on my fhther’s 
farm, the 
me cross 
would.” 

The conversation being’ continued 

in this strain for some time, and no 


effect produced the peat ’s 
sentiments, I y changed th 
rricetgenrapeg pred esi! + 
ings, such as ‘most: 
to betray him into a disclosure Rely 
real character in'the common occur- 
rences of life. The result of the whole 
was, that I rose to quit his house, 
full rather of compassion than of any 
other feeling. I was conscious that 
he peepee we the elemen ane 
of a member of society ; and i 
these were somewhat acel b by the 
preponderancy of an i habit, I 
eould vr in my = oye avoid 
laming for it, not only the proprietor 
of his little farm, who had ‘so Nay 
ejected him from his home, but the 
parishioners at large, who originally 
drove him to it by the needléss sevee 


never would have found. ~ 
let them do what they . 


~ 
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-vity of their manner, when want and 
sickndes first him to apply for 
relief. I from him, nei- 
ther he nor his son had any regular 
employment. “‘ People are afraid of 
us,” he said, “ God knows why ; and 
yet, sir, there is not one among them 
who will deny, that both Joe and I 
do a good day’s work when we can 
get it, and that we are always ready 
to undertake any job that may be of- 
fered.” I was at the time in want of 
some one to assist me in laying out 
the grounds about the vicarage, and 
nting the church-yard ; I engaged 
imon on the moment, and I never 
had cause to repent of the measure 
during the whole time that he was in 

m - 
sf have said, that Simon’s eldest son 
had attained his twenty-third year at 
the period when ouracquaintance com- 
menced. He was a well-grown, pow- 
erful youth ; not handsome, certainly, 
but straight, broad shouldered, full 
chested, and five feet ten inches high 
without his shoes. It was not often 
that Joe Lee mixed in the sports of 
the e youths ; for, brought up 
as he been, he was shy, or, as the 
neighbours called it, proud, like bis 
father ; but, when he did join their 
there was not a lad among 


them ai that could heave the bar, 


bowl, bat, or run against him. In 
wrestling, too, he was unrivalled ; and 
as to shooting, when Shrove Tuesday 
eame round, Joe saved many a devo- 
ted dung-hill cock, by challenging his 
companions to shoot at penny-pieces, 
or small sliingle stones thrown into 
the air. Generally speaking, indeed, 
he never strove at a game without 
ing the prize, for he was prudent 
never to attempt anything 
of which he had not some previous 
knowledge. 
It chanced that, about a year and 
a half after the interview above re- 
corded, the young men of the pa- 
rish met, as their custom was, on a 
eertain holiday, to play their match 
at cricket, and to try their skill in 
foot-ball, racing, and other athletic 
To these meetings, by the 
way, I never failed to give my coun- 
tenance. For the most part I stood 
till one or two contests came to a 
3 and by thus proving to them 
that religion is no enemy to mirth, as 
as it exceeds not the bounds of 
aeration, I have good reason to 
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believe that I put a stop to many a 
drunken brawl. Such meetings, at 

“least, 1 was assured, had invariably 
ended, during my predecessor's time, 
in riot and intemperance ; in mine, I 
ean safely say, that the instances were 
rare indeed, in which the slightest 
deviation from s‘rict sobriety and good 
fellowship occurred. As ill luck would 
have it, however, a violent quarrel 
arose this day between Joe Lee and 
another person: and as the quarrel 
ended not where it began, but led to 
very serious consequences, it may be 
proper to state how it originated, and 
to what height it was immediately 
carried. 

Our Squire had lately added to his 
establishment a new game-keeper, a 
blustering, hot-headed native of York- 
shire. This person having been worst- 
ed in a variety of games, in which he 
appeared to consider himself an adept, 
finally challenged any man upon the 
common to shoot with him, for a 
wager, at a number of sparrows which 
he had brought in a cage for the pur- 
pose. The challenge was accepted by 
Joe. The number of birds to be let 
loose was a dozen a-side, and the par- 
ties were to take the alternate shots, 
whether they chanced to be fair or 
cross. Both men. were noted as ex~ 
cellent marksmen—a great degree of 
interest was accordingly excited on 
the occasion ; and though the majority 
of those present wished well to Joe 
Lee, simply because he was a man of 
Kent, and not a Yorkshireman, there 
were not wanting numbers who back- 
ed the keeper to the customary extent 
of a pint, or a quart of ale. The pre- 
parations for the match were soon 
made—the umpires took their sta- 
tions ; and a trap being formed at 
the distance of thirty paces from the 
sportsmen, the sparrows were remo- 
ved to it from the cage, one by one. 

The first fire fell by lot to Joe, and 
it was successful, he killed his bird. 
The keeper was equally fortunate 
when his turn arrived.. Thus they 
went on, displaying an extraordi 
precision of aim, till the fifth fire came 
round ; Joe’s took effect ; the bird at 
which the north-countryman shot, 
flew off untouched. A shout was of 
course raised by Joe’s backers ; whilst 
those of his opponent were proportion~ 
ably downcast. Itscon happened, how- 
ever, that the rivals were again on an 
equal footing ; Joe missing, and the 
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other killing. And now each had but 
-a single charge reserved ; each, too, 
- had’ missed but once ;* consequently 
each could count ten dead sparrows 
for eleven shots. This fire must there- 
_ a the —- h. ep Bors me 
‘have a pin pon the very 
; when the tinip being raised the 
ittle bird rose in air, and Joe, with 
one leg advanced somewhat before the 
other, followed it with his gun. He 
fired. The sparrow soared up for a 
moment, and dropped perfectly dead, 
just within distance. I looked at the 
game-keeper at this moment, and ob- 
served that his knees trembled ; he 
was flurried beyond measure, and the 
consequence was, that’ the shot flew 
harmless, and the bird escaped. In- 
stantly the shouts of the Kentish men 
rent the air, and I quitted them, hav- 
ing seen Joe, whose shyness and pride 
were both for the moment forgotten, 
elevated upon the shoulders of a couple 
of lusty youths, and commencing his 
triumphal march round the common. 
Perhaps it is to be regretted that I 
had ‘not remained amongst them a 
little longer ; had I-done so, in -all 
probability matters would not have 
taken the turn they did. 
. Chagrined and irritated at his de- 
feat, the keeper mixed no more in the 
atnusements of the day, but sitting 
down in a booth, swallowed large po- 
tations of ale and spirits, too often 
the resource of the es classes 
‘against the pangs of disappointment 
or sorrow. As the liquor began to 
take effect, the man became quarrel- 
some. He accused Joe, who having 
successfully finished a foot race, rést- 
éd upon a bench near, with foul play. 
He insisted that the eleventh bird fell 
~ out of bounds ; and being corrected in 
that particular by.a reference to hisown 
umpire, he changed his mode of attack 
for another annoyance. The poach- 
ing propensity of Joe’s father, his 
pride, and his poverty, were thrown in 
the son’s teeth. Joe bore it ; not with- 
ont a s le—but he did bear it. 
En |, probably, by the calm- 


Cuap. 


ey. 

As may reailily be imagined, a ter- 
mination so awful to sports, begun, 
and heretofore carried on in the best 
possible humour, produced no trifling 
sensation among those who witnessed 
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ness of his rival, the Keeper next be- 
gan to vent his spleen upon Joe’s dog. 
os of the ee terriers of which I 
ave alread en, belonged, it a 
me 6 to + fs and it seldom left tis 
eel, let him go where he would. ' On 
the present occasion it lay beneath the 
form on which its master sat, 
ly uiet and inoffensive. “It is a 
—d shame that such fellows as you 
should be allowed to keep ” said 
the surly keeper, giving at same 
time a violent kick t@ the unoffending 
animal. ‘ If I was master, I would 
have them all shot; and by G— the 
first time I see that brute selfshunt- 
ing on our land, he shall have the con- 
tents of this piece in his stomach.” 
Still Joe kept his temper, and ied 
the attack the best way he ; but 
his blood was boiling, and it only 
wanted a little more provocation’ to 
bring matters to an issue. “ Will you 
wrestle a fall, you ———?” cried the 
keeper, — and throwing off his 
jacket. ‘* With all: my: heart,” ex- 
claimed Joe; ‘and don’t spare me, for, 
by the Lord, I don’t mean to spare 
you.” ‘Toit they went ; and after a 
few severe tugs the keeper was thrown 
pre = rose pluined considerable 
ifficulty; complai grievousl 
of his head ; staggered, and fell. tiie 
to the ground. Immediately some of 
the iads ran to his assistance ; he was 
black in the face. They undid his 
neckcloth, threw water upon him, — 
but all to no p . His limbs - 
quivered convulsively, his eyes open- 
ed and shut once or twice,.a gasp,a 
rattle re his throat, and he subi a 
corpse! A quantity of blood it 
from his nose pa orlaaeng gave a 
dence of some severe internal injuty ; 
whilst the only word uttered by him- 
self, namely, ‘ head, my Tread,” 
seemed to imply, that a concussion of 
the brain occasioned it. Let the 
injury, however, be where it might, it 
was a fatal one; for when the me- 
dical assistance arrived, which. was 
promptly sent for, life was wholly ex- 
tinct. 


III. 


it. The question most keenly agita- 
ted was, how were they to dispose of 
the unfortunate perpetratot of the 
deed? That he willingly. killed his 
antagonist not one among them ‘sup- 
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3; but there is a propensity in 
n nature to anelt the. shedder 
of man’s blood, whether by accident 
or design, with abhorrence. He who 
but a minute ago was a favourite with 
all ca om Ne now an — 
ject of loathing to the majority. Whi 
a few voices, a osfors, tales aloud to 
pr eee fellow go, hundreds were 
idedly of opinion that he ought to 
be detained. As to Joe himself he 
never attem to escape. Whilst 
the fate of the fallen wrestler was in 
doubt,—or rather as long as his hurts 
were oe in - SS, 
danger his life, Joe t rom 
him, and probably con ratulated him- 
self on the extent of the chastisement 
which he had inflicted ; but when a 
ery was raised, “ the k is dead,” 
= = not an individual in the 
who appeared more anxious to 
falsify the rumour, by bestowing upon 
its object every attention in his power. 
Dead, however, the keeper was ; and 
Joe readily gave himself up to the 
parish constable, until the issue of 
the coroner’s inquest should be ascer- 
tained. 

Several hours of —— dope Le 
maining, no time was lost in di - 
ing a for the rene! 3 and 

of the coun 
at the dak to be filled wwe 
Folkestone attorney, that gentleman 
* speedily arrived. A jury was sum- 
moned, witnesses examined, and the 
body viewed on the spot where it had 
ceased to breathe, There cannot be a 
‘ doubt that a verdict of accidental 
death would have been returned, but 
for the unfortunate speech delivered 
— previous to the commencement 
the match—* Do not spare me, for, 
by the Lord, I do not mean to spare 
you.” -This sounded very like malice 
prepense ; and the fact, that the par- 
ties were at the moment in a state of 


— towards one another, oe 
strong ground of suspicion that, i 
there existed no design on either side 
to take away life, still each 
ved to inflict upon the other 
as severe a bodily punishment as it was 
possible to inflict. ‘“‘ Under these cir- 


cumstances, gentlemen,” said the co- 
roner, “ I see not how we can suffer 
this matter to end here. You must 
return a ict either of murder or 
~ ter, which you — 
° own opinion is, that the 
yer’ will suit best with the state of the 
present affair.” It is said that the co. 
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roner was the identical attorney who 
had conducted all the progecutions hi- 
therto cartied on against the Lees. 
Whether his judgment was warped by 
prejudice, or whether he hoped to con- 
ciliate the good-will of the landed 
aristocracy by involving one member 
of a detested family in trouble, or 
whether he acted, as charity would 
dictate, in accordance with his own 
sense of duty, I cannot tell. Certain 
it is, that a verdict was returned ac- 
cording to his recommendation, and, 
under the coroner’s warrant, Joe Lee 
was removed to jail. 

It is needless to describe with mi- 
nuteness the circumstances which at- 
tended the young man’s imprisonment 
and trial. Neither is it necessary to 
observe that the misfortune in which 
their son was inyolved gave to Simon 
and his wife the deepest concern ; 
more ially as they dreaded a de- 
gree of interference from certain high 
quarters, which they considered capa- 
ble of carrying all before it, even to 
the conviction of an accused person, in 
defiance of the clearest evidence of his 
innocence. Simon and his wife, hows 
ever, only fell, in this respect, into the 
double error which frequently pos- 
—_ the =o. of the es in 

country. un imas 
ined, free chat dheir betters youl 
ire to ert the course of justice, 
for the sake of furthering a selfish pur- 
pose—a crime of which some no doubt 
may be guilty, but from which the 
aristocracy of England are, as a body, 
entirely free ; and, secondly, they er- 
roneously conceive, that wealth and 
rank are able to overwhelm innocence. 
and poverty—a calamity from which 
our glorious constitution effectually 
us all. Had Joe Lee been ar- 
raigned before a bench of county magi- 
strates, it is just possible that his gene- 
ral character might have told against 
him ; but he was given over to be dealt 
with according to the judgment of 
twelve plain Englishmen, in whose 
eyes there really are some crimes more- 
heinous than that of killing game with- 
out qualification, licence, or permis- 
sion. Nor did the jury which tried his 
casé disappoint my expectation. In 
spite of the formidable sentence which, 
in the view of ‘the subject taken by the 
coroner, rendered a verdict of man- 
slaughter inevitable, Joe Lee was fully 
acquitted ; and he returned home, after 
a*sojourn of a week or two at Maid- 
stone, to follow his former occupations, 





1 ty 
>= 
ain were resolved to follow 
their vocation at all hazards ; whilst 
— and even armed parties, were 
inightly abroad, for the purpose of 
intercepting them. It was in vain 
that I t wh a — either 
patty. { world wo hot give 
way to an individual ; that individual 
would not give way to the world : in- 
deed, I a found that by attempt- 
ing to i » I onl 
made them worse, and weakened =. 
influence over each of the contendin 
factions. Matters at length jattain 
te guch @ crisis, that I anxiously de- 
, sired to hear of Simon’s capture and 
conviction ; for I had little doubt that 
the latter event would be followed 
his- banishment from the country ; 
and I was quite sure, that nothing 
short of his removal would prevent 
some act of te violence from 
ing sooner or later committed. A 
ingle month had barely elapsed from 
the return of Joe out of prison, when, 
hens sagt the view of 
m » Wi ew weep a 
last effort to reclaim him, I found that 
my worst fears had been realized. 
Having knocked at the door several 


times without receiving any answer, I 


" taised the latch, for the of 
 ehteri Instead of the Joud bark- 

} ph usually gave notice of the 
‘of Simon’s four-footed 

@ sort of broken growl, 

something between the sound of a 
bark and a howl, alone caught my 
ear. It was accompanied with a wail- 
ing noise—the noise of a woman weep- 
ing; but, except from these noises, 
there was no intimation that thé house 


to Simon's cottage one_ 


15 
was inhabited. Isteppedin. There'sat 
Simon in his old corner, with his head 
bent down, and arms crossed upon 


rage, and despair,*were all. 
there. His eyes were bloodshot, 
eheeks pale as ashes; there 
upon his , and his 
form was i 


A ay a Soar 
about, to 
moment the but-end 
brandished over 


y aces 
ashed my 
the blow 


E 
Fr 


HT 


nary, and so unlike that which I usu- 
ally met at his hands. 

** I thought had been one of 
the blood- sir,” eried he ; “I 
thought 
very home ; but go up stairs, go'and 
you will see, for I cannot speak of it.” 
I went up accordingly, and beheld, 
upon a miserable pallet, all that re- 
mained of the stoutest wrestler, the 


‘ 
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fastest runner; and the best shot in 
the parish. His mother was standing 
near him, wringing her hands in piti- 
able agony; his little brothers and 
sisters were clustered round him, and 
joining, some of them scarce knew 
why, in the lamentations of the pa- 
rent. I was much affected. “ How 
has this happened?” asked I, hardly 
able to articulate. “ Oh, my boy! 
my boy !” exclaimed the unhappy mo- 
ther, ‘* my first born, and the dearest 
of my chi en, has it come to this? 
Was it for this end that I reared you 
with so much care, that yeu should 
die by the hands of common murder- 
ers? Look here,” cried she, at the 
same time rolling down the bed- 
clothes, “« look what they have done.” 
I did look, and beheld a wide wound 
the left breast of the corpse, as 
if a whole charge of slugs, or swan- 
shot, had entered. The left arm, too, 
I saw was , paar was a horrible 
spectacle. I cov it up again. It 
was plain enough that a rencounter 
had taken place, during the i 
ight, between some of the keepers 
Simon and his son; and that it 
had ended fatally, the proof was now 
before me. I could not, however, in- 
quire into particulars just at that mo- 
ment, for the parents were too much 
overcome e fate of their child to 
—_ them ;but I learned them soon 
' They were as follows :— 
About ten o’clock on the preceding 
night, the moon being in her first 
quarter, Simon and his son, each arm- 
ed with a fowling-piece, and attended 
by their dogs, set out, according to 
eustom, in quest of game. As they 
had placed several snares in the woods 
of Denne im the course of the pre- 
ceding morning, they direeted their 
steps thither; not only because they 
were tolerably sure of filling their 
bag in.a moderate space of time, but 
with the view of ascertaining whether 
or_not: the wires had availed them. 
distance was considera*le. They 
walked seven good miles before they 
reached ‘their nd, consequently 
oon was hard at a when 
ey n to penetrate the preserves. 
Their object being to obtain as many 
head of game, and with as little noise 
as possible, they had taken care to 


provide themselves with brimstone 


matches, for the purpose of smokin 

such pheasants as they might : 
to see at roost upon the boughs. They 
had succeeded in bagging a brace with- 
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out the necessity of firing; when the 
dogs starting a couple of hares, both 
father and son discharged their pieces 
almost at the same moment. All this 
occurred close to a particular corner 
of the wood where they had placed no 
fewer than three-wires, at short dis- 
tances from one another. No doubt 
the wires had been observed ; and the 
keepers, rightly judging that those 
who set them would return at night 
to take away their spoil, laid them- 
selves up in ambush in their imme- 
diate vicinity. The report of fire- 
arms drew them instantly to the spot; . 
neither Simon nor Joe considered it at 
all derogatory to their dignity to es-> 
cape, if they could; so, seeing three 
men advancing towards them, they 
took to their heels. The keepers fol+ 
lowed. Joe might have escaped with 
ease ; but his father, grown stiff b 
yeare, was unable to keep up wit 
im. The pursuers gained upon him 
rapidly. “ Run, Joe; run, my boy,” 
cried the old man ; “‘ never mind me. 
Remember your mother and sisters ; 
run, and take care of them.” —** That 
I will not, father,” answered Joe ; 
‘* where you are, I am ; let them come 
on.” Old Simon was by this time 
pretty well spent with running. He 
stopped to breathe: Joe stopped also: 
He endeavoured to load his ; but 
had only time to ram home the pow- 
der, when the assailants came up. 
One of them made a blow at the old 
man’s head with a bludgeon, which, 
had it taken effect, would have put 
him beyond the reach of surgical art ; 
but Joe caught it ere it fell. His left 
arm received it, and was broken. Still 
the re remained to him, and with 
a single stroke from the but of his gun 
he laid the fellow flat upon the earth. 
A desperate struggle now ensued be 
tween the two remaining keepers and 
the hers. Though powerless of 
one hand, Joe was still a match for 
most men ; and Simon, having recoe 
vered his breath, fought as if only \ 
half the load of years had been upon @, 
his back. The ~—— gave ground. 
The sole object of 
cape, they abstained ner pun a 
them, and made the best way 
for the high road, and along it to- 
wards their home. But they were not 
ponies to go unmolested. The 
eepers followed. By way.of check- 


ing their farther advance, Joe unfor- 
tunately turned round and levelled 


his p He had hardly done sa, 
13 
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g tred, and 
its pang made 
man’s 


und was not, however, immediate- 

ly fatal. “ I am hurt, father,” cried 
he; ‘‘ fly, and leave me to my fate.” 
Another shot oat ye aes Be was 
speaking, which took effect upon 
Tre only og Sat stuck tothem. Wild 
with rage, old Simon would have load- 
ed his gun, and rev his son or 
i , had not the latter assured 


im that he was still able to proceed. 
darting down a derp ravine they 


By 

managed to evade the rs; and 
then taking the most equented 
ways, they made for the moor. But 
just as the light in their, cottage win- 
dow became discernible, Joe’s strength 
forsook him ; he reeled and fell ; nor 
was it without much waste of time, 
and almost super-human exertions, 
that the old man continued to drag, 
rather than carry him home. Poor 
Joe never spoke after. He was laid 
upon his bed in a state of stupor, 
and about half an hour before day- 
break breathed his last. 

Such is a brief relation of the events 
that brought about the melancholy 
scene to which I was now a witness. 
From it I learned, that the blood upon 
Simon’s gaberdine was his son’s. The 
state of tic sorrow, too, in which 
I found him, was sufficiently explain- 
ed, as well as the impulse which drove 
him to raise a murderous arm against 
any intruder; and though I could 
not acquit this old man of blame, 
though, indeed, I felt that the death 
of Joe was entirely owing to his law- 
less proceedings, I could not but pity 
him to a far greater degree than I con- 
demned him. I did my best to com- 
fort both him and the lad’s mother ; 
but my words fell upon inattentive 
ears, and I departed, much troubled 
in my own mind, and without a’ 

. the consolation ih me a that I a 
in any degree lightened the troub 
of others. 


he affair, fatal”as it was, never 
fore a court of justice. It was 
iourse, to the interest of Si- 


yor, Sony Si aver ay, Ses to's dow % 
in a fit state to conduct any business, 
or.even to take care of himself, His 
stubborn temper, if it could not bend, 
was at length broken. All his mis- 
fortunes, real and imaginary, seemed 
to upon his mind with double 
violence, now that the child of his 
eu was taken away from him. I 

ave myself seen him weep, at times, 
like a woman. Long after his wife 
had regained her com , Simon 
was inconsolable ; the ravages 
made by sorrow upon his health and 
frame were many more visible 
and more serious, those which 
three score and three winters had ef 
fected. Simon was an altered man. 
The gun and the net were laid aside, 
but the spade and the hoe took not 
their place. At first he was deemed 
laay ; the oye ge to assist him ; 

e was ci ‘ore the magistrates, 
and committed to jail. Having re« 
mained there till the period of his 
sentence expired, he was again set at 
liberty. But of his liberty he made 
no good use. His very wife now com~ 


arms, staring into the fire. He seldom 
spoke either to her or her young ones ; 
and when he did, it was incoherently 
and wildly. At length he was miss- 
ing. He wandered forth one i 
unshod and bare-headed. In 
plight he was seen to pass. 
the church-yard, resting for a mifute 
or two on Joe's grave. But what 
became of him after no one can tell. 
He was never heard of again. By 
some it was surmised, that, under the” 
influence of a crazed brain, he had 
wandered into a distant part of the. 
country ; and hence that, sooner or 
later, tidings of him would certainl 
arrive. By others it was insinuated, 
that he must have either thrown him- 
self from the cliffs into the sea, or 
fallen over and been destroyed. That 
the first report was groundless, an 
absence of five years, during which no 
intelligence of his destiny has reached 
his family, furnishes ample \ 
for belief; whether either of the lat« 
ter surmises be Iam i 


ignorant. 
All that I know is, that he has never 


been seen or heard of in these quar- ~ 
ters since the morning above alluded . 
to; and that his wife, and four sur«. 
viving children, are now wholly sup 
potted ticles tis gaa toautens , 


Cc 








London, 18— 
Wextt! here I am, once more, in 
London. You saw my name among 
the “ arrivals.”—“ Charles Edwards, 
q. from a tour!” They would have 
id as much, although I had come 
y Bay, so that I drove to 
P——’s Hotel with four horses ; and 
I won't be positive as to the fact of 
coming back—but I should not be the 
first who had set out from that house 
for such a destination. 
I staid one evening at Clifton, and 
posted from Bath upwards—the world 
rtainly cannot match such travel- 
ling. for people who are in haste. Mar- 
Zi the same circumstances—(every-~ 
ing shows as new to me here as if I 
were an Esquimaux, or a Kamschat- 
ean born, instead of an Englisman)— 
but the same circumstances which 
combine to furnish the power for this 
rapid locomotion, make its adoption, 
now they exist, pretty nearly compul- 
oa. Farewell to the last incarnation 
of the eccentric, and adventurous—the 
scenes that ae Be Smollett, and Far- 
quhar, and Fielding. It would ‘be 
heavy, work now to ride through Eng- 
land on horseback—putting up, every 
twelve hours, for the night, at the 
se of the day’s stage or journey ; 
and without even the chance of a sword 
drawn at the inn where you stopped, 
er a scuffle with a highwayman (or 
a ggg of footpads) before you got 


- The joys which charmed the youth 
f our grandfathers, are departed ! 
ere are no people robbed in St Paul’s 
urch-yard, nor in Holborn, now. 
Nhe Paddington stage” is never 
stopped now (unless to deliver parcels, 
not once a-year ’) instead of being 
plundered regularly every night, and 
the coachman stripped to his shirt, 
and so set upon his box again—some- 
times without any shirt—as it used to 
be. There has not been a burglary, 
that is, not a proper baat pine 
le tied back to back and put down 

in the coal-cellar, while the house was 
atted, and so on—scarcely within my 
jon. Nora fine young thief— 

‘Teast. nineteen times escaped from 
ewgate—of “ five-and-twenty, or 
thereabouts,” taken at such a place as 
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“ Hockley in the Hole,’ —indeed there 
is no such place—with three brace of 
istols, his hair in papers, and a hun- 
ed guineas in his pocket ! And, as for 
wild, solitary journeying, by bridle 
paths, over mountains and through fo= 
rests, to muse along at a foot pace in ; 
scanty luncheons by the side of a river, 
or under the shade of a cork-tree ; cot. 
tage and convent up-puttings, or any 
other of the casualties that to you and 
me, in earlier and better days, used to 
make travel delightful ! Mail-coaches 
forsake us! the whole hundred and 
twenty miles of road from London to 
Bristol is but one great high street, 
now, almost with houses upon both 
sides of the way ; cursed with turtle, 
gas-light, horse patrole, excellent inn, 
turnpike at every half mile, and every 
other nuisanee of wealth and regu- 
larity. 

In fact, I look at England now, 
something with the eye, though not at 
all with the heart, of a foreigner—did 
it never strike you, bating, of course, 
the loss of national strength which 
unfortunately would accompany such 
a change, that the people here would 
be happier if they were mot quite so 
enlightened as they are; and still 
more so, if there were not quite so 
many of them? What say you to a 
good rummaging plague again—such 
as that treated of in the veritable and 
moth-eaten tome that you have sent 
me ; and which (do me the favour to 
say so much, with my profound re- 
spects, to your lady sister) shall be 
returned, translated in the best way 
that I can make it out—a plague of 
purpose, and which, as Fletcher's 
grave-digger suggests it, should take 
the apothecaries and physicians first, 
that there might be no help left for 
money? 

London alone, for a genuine stran= 
ger, the work of half a life would 
hardly be sufficient for him to exa- 
mine it. The mere new matter whi 
has arisen since I was ‘here last—i* 
six years—is such a survey to go" 
through, that I must die very slightly 
informed as to three-fourths of it, 
*‘ Improvement”—or, at least, increase 
of extent, will make it a post-stage 
from one end of the town to the other, 
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very shortly. This is absolute—co- 
ming in from Axbridge, I met the 
place a full mile west of where I left 
it—a mile on the road between Ty- 
burn turnpike and Bayswater. 

Works that, but yesterday, were 
the business of years to think of, are 
projected now, and completed, almost 

tween to-day and to-morrow. Here 
is a bridge built that has cost half a 
million ! Paying about as much, I un- 
derstand, as may keep it in repair. 
And yet nobody seems to suffer ; and 
another, a wilder speculation than the 
first, at the east end of the town, is 
undertaking. 

Luxury makes laudable progress 
too—not among the-people of rank— 
ponape it could not well get much 

er than it has got with them— 
and present circumstances seem likely 
rather to abate it—but the second 
class in the metropolis, the de facto 
traders, are pressing harder than ever 
upon the rich, and driving them fast 
into projects of exclusion and barri- 
ewe. Clerks now keep actresses; 
linen-drapers speak [Italian ; and 
tailors keep hunting-horses, and go to 
the French play. This it is that pulls 
down the coffee-houses, into which all 
may walk, and sets up the clubs, into 
which even he who would eat a twen- 
ty-shilling supper cannot enter. And, 
for the lower ranks, as regards exter- 
nal appearance, literally, now, you 
¢an’t even guess at the condition of 
any female in London by her dress,— 
there is not a woman-servant in this 
house where I am li who does 
not go abroad, on her holiday, in vel- 
vet and feathers ; and in such attire 
altogether as the wife of a man of mo~ 
pees ope very often, could hard- 
y hope to com 

So, indeed, for the gentleman ; in 

pe nt mabe wate. 5 Fel looks 
ike what he is; until at last, venture 
(ne but a eee 
sw , and (in a strange neig r- 
hood) tp run good chance to be set 
down for an impostor. As for “ Cap- 
is peopled with them. 

Li except now 

Public 


to seem 


mustachoes, that I hal his quali- 
ty, by asking (in admiration) to what 
corps of Hungarians he belonged! 


ee 2 
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Here is & boot-maker, last week, has 
married a ward in C ! some 
ex-tailor’s only joy, with fi 
sand pounds—has been in prison 
** consented to make settlements”— 
and now backs boxers—drives tandem 
—and is a “ character” “upon town?” 
Another fellow, that I used to b 
canes of in Oxford Street, across 
counter—I saw at the » dressed 
like a Pandour ! he is a blackleg for- 
sooth, and will be hanged, I dare 
say—to the emulation of every othet 
stick-boy about St James's ! 

Make allowance for the fact, that 
we all, at some time; come to say as 
much ; and, even then,—thi id not 
go thus in my day. There been 
an advance in the imposture, a8 w 
as in the importance, of the country : 
an accession to its impudence as well 
as to its strength ; an increase of busi- 
ness scarcely more at the Bank thap 
at the Old Bailey, effeétéd within the 
last twenty years. The people ate 
fonder of howe than they used to be ; 
less jealous, a great deal, of the work- 
house ; and a spirit of thinkingact- 
ing—only with reference to the pre~ 
sent, runs more thah it did through 
all she arrangements of the commu- 


nity. 

We build—to 4 degree perfectly lu- 
dicreus—only for the sei < 
bourhoods up like fairy cities; 
and fall down, within the time that 
they formerly took in being set about. 
Your new are showy; thé 
fancy of the day calls them tasteful ; 
and there is not much chance of their 
standing long enough to allow them 
to go out of fashi You get eyery- 
where a whitewashed front—plate- 
glass windows—foldi: 
Parag eae 
you your life every 
up—and a drawing-room, Chat ta 
in your lease, with a clause, a ie 
shan’t attempt to dance in j t; 
for a single circumstance of conve~ 
nience or accommodation—a closet, 


staircase, that 


thing 
building to the bottom 
house—-that is the object—-must 
stand upon no ground ; your 


garden’ 
—stabling—offices—there is not # 
stall in which a horse can turn round. 
are all cut, and carved, and é¢cono~’ 
mical to an inch ; your bed-chambers 
will be low and inconvenient ; od 
cellars full of water, (for they 
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, London, 18—~ 

Wet! here I am, once more, in 
London. You saw my name among 
the “ arrivals.”—“‘ Charles Edwards, 

. from a tour!” They would have 

d as much, although I had come 
from Botany Bay, so that I drove to 
P——’s Hotel with four horses ; and 
I won't be positive as to the fact of 
coming back—but I should not be the 
first who had set out from that house 
for such a destination. 

I staid one evening at Clifton, and 
posted from Bath upwards—the world 
éertainly cannot match such travel- 

ng, for people who are in haste. Mar- 
Dis the same circumstances—(every-~ 

ig shows as new to me here as if I 
were an Esquimaux, or a Kamschat- 
ean born, instead of an Englisman)— 
But the same circumstances which 
combine to furnish the power for this 
rapid locomotion, make its adoption, 
now they exist, pretty nearly compul- 
ei, Farewell to the last incarnation 
pd eccentric, and adventurous—the 
cenes that inspired Smollett, and Far- 
quhar, and Fielding. It would ‘be 
heavy, work now to ride through Eng- 
es on horseback—putting up, every 
twelye hours, for the night, at the 
close of the day’s stage or journey ; 
and without even the chance of a sword 
drawn at the inn where you stopped, 
or a scuffle with a highwayman (or 
* agg of footpads) before you got 


- The joys which charmed the youth 
yur grandfathers, are departed ! 
ere are no people robbed in St Paul’s 
urch-yard, nor in Holborn, now. 
e “ Paddington stage” is never 
stopped now (unless to deliver parcels, 
not once a-year 2 instead of being 
plundered regularly every night, and 
the coachmanu popped to his shirt, 
and so set upon his box again—some- 
times without any shirt—as it used to 
re There has not been a burglary, 
it is, not a proper burglary—the 
le tied back to back and put down 
In the Cag cailete while tee boas was 
gutted, and so on—scarcely within m 
recollection. Nor a fine sala thief 
Teast. nineteen times escaped from 
ewgate—of “ five-and-twenty, or 
thereabouts,” taken at such a place as 


* Hockley in the Hole,”—indeed there 
is no such place—with three brace of 
istols, his hair in papers, and a hun- 
ed guineas in his pocket ! And, as for 
wild, solitary journeying, by bridle 
paths, over mountains and through fo-< 
rests, to muse along at a foot pace in ; 
scanty luncheons by the side of a river, 
or under the shade of a cork-tree ; cot. 
tage and convent up-puttings, or any 
other of the casualties that to you and 
me, in earlier and better days, used to 
make travel delightful ! Mail-coaches 
forsake us! the whole hundred and 
twenty miles of road from London to 
Bristol is but one great high street, 
now, almost with houses upon both 
sides of the way ; cursed with turtle, 
gas-light, horse patrole, excellent inn, 
turnpike at every half mile, and every 
other nuisance of wealth and regu- 
larity. 

In fact, I look at England now, 
something with the eye, though not at 
all with the heart, of a foreigner—did 
it never strike you, bating, of course, 
the loss of national strength which 
unfortunately would accompany such 
a change, that the people here would 
be happier if they were mot quite so 
enlightened as they are; and still 
more so, if there were not quite so 
many of them? What say you to a 
good rummaging plague again—such 
as that treated of in the veritable and 
moth-eaten tome that you have sent 
me ; and which (do me the favour to 
say so much, with my profound re- 
spects, to your lady sister) shall be 
returned, translated in the best way 
that I can make it out—a plague of 
purpose, and which, as Fletcher's 
grave-digger suggests it, should take 
the apothecaries and physicians first, 
that there might be no help left for 
money ? 

London alone, for a genuine stran= » 
ger, the work of half a life would « 
hardly be sufficient for him to exa- 
mine it. The mere new matter whieh 
has arisen since I was-here last—int 
six years—is such a survey to go™ 
through, that I must die very slightly ~ 
informed as to three-fourths of it. 
“ Improvement” —or, at least, increase 
of extent, will make it a post-stage 
from one end of the town to the other, 
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shortly. This is absolute—co- 
‘alg in from Axbridge, I met the 
place a full mile west of where I left 
it—a mile on the road between Ty- 
burn turnpike and Bayswater. 
Works that, but yesterday, were 
the business of years to think of, are 
rojected now, and completed, almost 
Lateons to-day and to-morrow. Here 
is a bridge built that has cost half a 
million! Paying about as much, I un- 
derstand, as may keep it in repair. 
And yet nobody seems to suffer ; and 
another, a wilder speculation than the 
first, at the east end of the town, is 
un 


Luxury makes laudable progress 
too—not among the people of rank— 
ponnape it could not well get much 

er than it has got with them— 

and present circumstances seem likely 
rather to abate it—but the second 
class in the metropolis, the de facto 
traders, are pressing harder than ever 
upon the rich, aad driving them fast 
into projects of exclusion and barri- 
ewe. Clerks now keep actresses; 
linen-drapers speak [Italian ; and 
tailors keep hunting-horses, and go to 
the French play. This it is that pulls 
down the coffee-houses, into which all 
may walk, and sets up the clubs, into 
which even he who would eat a twen- 
ty-shilling su cannot enter. And, 
for the Sear tanks, as regards exter- 
nal appearance, literally, now, you 
‘can’t even guess at the condition of 
any female in London by her dress,— 
there is not a woman-servant in this 
house where I am li who does 
not go abroad, on her holiday, in vel- 
vet and feathers ; and in such attire 
altogether as the wife of a man of mo~ 
peas income, very often, could hard- 

y hope to com 

So, indeed, for the gentleman ; in 

pi ace ole 4 Helter 
ike what he is ; until at last, venture 
‘anything but a chimney-~ 


to 

sw , and (in a strange neighbour- 
hood) run chance to be set 
down tas at as ~ As for “ Cap 
tains,” the island is peopled with them. 


an im 


F can find no dignitaries (except now 
pA ve a “ Major”) -f Public 
ex are 1g into importance 
too ; I saw ® bananas helpe nahn 
box somewhere in thé Strand, so ex~ 
treme the other day, in boots and 
mustachoes, that I learned his quali- 
ty, by asking (in admiration) to what 
corps of Hungarians he belonged! 
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Here is a boot-maker, last week, has 
married a ward in C ! some 
ex-tailor’s only joy, with fifty thou- 
sand pounds—has been in prison— 
** consented to make settlements” 
and now backs boxers—drives tandem 
—and is a “ character” “ upon town?” 
Another fellow, that I used to bu 
canes of in Oxford Street, across 
counter—I saw at the » dressed 
like a Pandour! he is a Tg for. 
sooth, and will be hanged, I dare 
say—to the emulation of every other 
stick-boy about St James's ! 

Make allowance for the fact, that 
we all, at some time, come to say as 
much ; and, even then,—things did not 
go thus in my day. There vet 
an advance in the imposture, a8 we 
as in the importance, of the country : 
an accession to its impudence as well 
as to its stréngth ; an increase of busi= 
hess scarcely more at the Bank thab 
at the Old Bailey, efféctéd within the 
last twenty years. The people ate 
fonder of hie than they used to be; 
less jealous, a great deal, of the work- 
house ; and 4 spirit of thinking—act- 
ing—only with reference to the pre- 
sent, runs more than it did through 
all the arrangements of the commu- 
nity. ? 

We build—to a degree perfectly lu- 
dicreus—only for the hour—neigh<. 
bourhoods up like fairy ci 
and fall down, within the time that 
they formerly took in being set about. 
Your new Soobet are showy; thé 
fancy of the day calls them tasteful ; 
and there is not much chance of their 
standing long enough to allow them 
to go out of fashi You get e' 
where a whitewashed fron 
glass windows—folding doors, and 
gilded cornices—aspiral staircase, that 
you risk your life every time you go 
up—and a drawing-room, that staid 
in your lease, with a clause, ret wed 
shan’t attempt to dance in i ty 
for a single circumstance of conve 
nience or accommodation—a closet, 
a recess a foot ere is not 


—stabli 

stall in which a horse can turn round. 
are all cut, and carved, and écond~’ 
mical to an inch ; your bed-chambers 
will be low and inconvenient ; 
cellars full of water, (for they 
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found out that it is very sad nonsense 
indeed, now, the laying a “ founda- 
wom eas your back windows—at a 
rent is ectly facetious to talk 
about—will look upon a churchyard, 
a court filled a old-clothesmen, or 
a disreputable alley. 

The same sully of spirit—care- 
less of the future—anxious only to be 
great (or seem so) in the present—in 
an increased degree actuates the tra- 
der. A botcher, without common stock 
fot Poke 

-blue d only in , an 
ph starving children squalling in 
his “‘ back parlour”—will still be Gros 
Marchand ;—-take a house in the 
** Quadrant,” or the “‘ Arcade ;” write 
himself up “ Army Clothier” for a 
month, and go into the Gazette, as 

pecial or to the King’s Mon- 


«Ss ; Tai 
key.” _And such places as these 


«* Quadrant” houses are! So very 
foppishly gay and pretending in their 


exterior ; within dark, narrow, mean, 


ropinguity. 
ging tenants one-half oft fn (not to 
speak of those who run away,) regu- 
larly four times a-year. Empty three 
months in every twelve ; but u- 
cing a most disproportionable price du- 
ing the other nine; for the failure 
of eleven speculators nowadays—Cou- 
age, mes amis !—never deters him 
no should make up the dozen. 
“Then all these people deal in 
vice of ‘‘ Furnished Lodgings” too ; 
making themselves, where they should 
(if vain and impudent) be free and 
independent too—wilfully servants to 
coxcomb who is casting away 
oq ittle mepalanenen be has, sent 
is tawdry foppery may but contribute 
to the a ne oc of their own. An 
auctioneer, or attorney in small prac- 
tice, who could afford to call a reason- 
able dwelling his own, will let a train 
insolent lacqueys into his house, a 
lad their master, and perhaps 
ited seraglio ; for no bribe but 
the creature may put his “ name” 
upon a door in “‘ George Street, Ha- 
nover Square,” and give “‘ parties” in 
i rooms to brother ‘“ beaten 
ings,” when the rightful occupant 


is away. 

, Unde habeas querit nemo ! but have 
(in saaen) now you must—that’s 
absolute! No matter that you ask no~ 
‘thing ; that’s not sufficient ; you must 
nat x. Dedicate your whole 
life to the study of our pleasures ; 
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take advantage of our wants of of our 
vices ; minister, with a large capital, 
to our very meanest necessities ; but, 
some way or other, see you get coun. 
try-houses, and carriages—be a sheriff 
or a baronet, or don't dare to show 
your face. Then away all start, one 
against the other ; everybody promul- 
gates the devil’s right (prescriptive) to 
the hindmost ; the marvel to any crea- 
ture, who has lived where men are 
contented with a little, is how so 
much is made, and out of such seem- 
ingly small game, and by so many! 
And it is a curious picture of the 
condition and habits of the country— 
a record which, kept five hundred 
years ago, would be more valuable 
now than all the histories together 
that we have in print—the common 
newspaper which comes into the world 
every morning at six o'clock, and lies 
upon our breakfast-table—and always 
full too, that’s the strangest problem, 
ht, game by nine. The whole world, 
take away alone America, ae 
nothing like an approach to the same 
document. A foreigner finds it diffi- 
cult to comprehend the daily amount 
of the actual domestic occurrence— 
the rapes, murders, forgeries, “‘ and 
all other interesting intelligence,” 
which the metropolis affords—~as I 
saw a Sunday placard specifying the 
contents of a paper the other day. 
But the real curiosity is in the page of 
advertisements--the master-key which 
this furnishes to the state of Eng- 
land—of Europe—almost of the worl 
The uncountable variety of callings 
and speculations that appear—some so 
Great ; some so < gahewe 4 contempti- 
le; and yet opening mines of 
riches to so many! One column an- 
nounces the preparation of a hun- 
dred ships, all ready to sail. in- 
stantly, almost for as many differ- 
ent ports in different quarters of the 
globe. The next offers—‘ Steam- 
ckets to Richmond,” “ every Sun< 
y morning at nine’—‘ Refresh- 
ments on board,’—and “ Two and 
sixpence each passenger.” A third 
sets out with the word “ Accommo- 
dation !”— Any sum !—“ from two 
hundred pounds to ten thousand !”’— 
ready to advance for the convenience 
of noblemen and gentlemen at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” And at the top of the 
fourth, under the same title—‘ Ac- 
commodation”—you find that “‘ Ladies 
whose situations require a temporary 
retirement” may hear of “ An airy 
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situation,” and ‘ the strictest. secre- 


sb ing at “ No. 34, next 
po m4 pee tt in James Street, 
Gray's Inn Lane.” “ gig awh 
tempts you in every shape; from— 
‘ Yorkshire,” at “e Sixteen guineas a- 
year,” where there are “ no extras or 
vacations,” and “ Fare by the waggon,” 
only L.1, 12s., to—“Rus in Urbe !”— 
«¢ Dr. Dolittle’s establishment”— 
‘* Grosvenor Place”—and ‘‘ Graduate 
of Cambridge,” at “ two hundred.” 
And, if you turn to the next page, 
and have only the happiness to be in- 
sane, you will see that the ‘‘ Tender- 
est attention” is paid to “ Valetudina- 
rians,” at “ Straight Waistcoat Lodge,” 
between Somerstown and the Dust- 
grounds at. Battle Bridge ; “‘ Refer- 
ences of the first respectability” to 
ms who have been raving ; and 
“ Private families” accommodated with 
«6 ” upon reasonable terms, 
“¢ by the day, week, month, or year.” 
And all these fierce competitors for 
preference, in their thousand and one 
iar occupations and capacities— 
the projector upon India government, 
and the improver upon India soy— 
the companies in Bridge Street, who 
think of nothing but assuring life, and 
the undertakers in Fleet Market, who 
thrive only upon its extinction—the 
draper, who founds himself entirely 
upon. ‘Ten thousand ad of warm 
Witney blankets,” and the perfumer, 
whose hope on this side the grave is 
only to ensure “ Universal ease and 
comfort in shaving”—the patent pen- 
maker, and the patent pin-maker—the 
mangle-maker, and the spangle-maker 
the dealers in spring-guns, and in 
pop-guns—perigord pies, and artificial 
eyes-—sell you a sos pared you a 
fandango—large Tw cakes, no-= 
body. but Farrance makes—Paris stays 
—raise the high-ways. These millions 
are but tle few who court cayreeesd 
at a peculiar expense, an roug 
one particular medium ! 
are not the same as, but over 
and above, the decorators of the dead 
walls of the town, posts, obelisks, 
empty houses, and scaffoldings ; who 
themselves to the more busy 
crowd tama aE ay pen, to read 
newspapers, and who can only pursue 
their researches, in, pursuing their 
daily perambulations.—“ Matrimonial 
joys — Suits for little boys’— 
“ Teach the deaf and dumb” —*‘ Great 
reductions in brandy and rum”— 
“ Man taken up on suspicion of steal« 


ing !”— Tooth pulled out by Mr 
Tugwell, without fecling’ Ports. 
ble gas” —** Wild ass”—* Poison rats” 
—‘ Re-beavered — hats”—*“ Clergy= 
man’s widow in’ great distress’ — 
“« New crapes and poplins, for sum~ 
mer dress.” There is no spot on'earth, 
I believe, certainly none that ever I 
have visited, where 2 man can get all 
he wants, and with so little loss of 
time or asking for, as in London. 

For the very thirst of gain, in fact, 
which makes us merciless and rapa- 
cious, completely ensures every one’s 
getting his “‘ money’s worth,” and in 

is own way, too, for his money. If 
ou only want a ride that costs a shil- 
ing, you have a whole “ stand” of 
hackney coachmen, threatening each 
other's lives which shall sell it to you. 
If you have ten miles to go into the 
country, the vehicle that carries you 
for half-a-crown, is, in truth, drawn 
and driven in a style ten times beyond 
the state of an Italian marquis. Would 
you dine >—from fifteen pence, to two 
guineas—in any quarter—in five mi- 
nutes you have it on the table. If you 
want a coat, the fashion changes five 
times before you can determine which 
of the five hundred professors, who 
‘unite elegance with economy” for 
“* prompt payment,” best deserves 
attention. If you have a complaint, 
a thousand ies—every one ‘in- 
fallible—are published in all the'shop 
windows—nay, on men’s backs about 
the streets—for your particular salva- 
tion. . And, after they have killed you, 
which every one of them can do ten 
times over, so it is a matter of perfect 
indifference which you pitch i 
there is a fight between the Wooten: 
coffin Nope any. Foy the Iron, in whi 
material you be buried. 
hak teen the — ie which 
ese tors conduct pur- 
suits, and which are little ‘less oi 
culous, if there could be any wonder in 
what one sees every day, than’ their 
variety, or their numbers. One''man 


ton stockings ; a third | 
lie—the same li 
times, and arises a lord mayor. False- 


y repeats a 
given number of 
hood, persisted in iong enough—even 
those who know it is false cannot help 
dealing as if they believed it.) ‘They 
know it is a lie, but receive ‘it as a 
metaphor, a figure, expressing not that 
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which it outwardly :purports to‘ ex- 
pees but something else: as, for a 
iliar instance, the cries of fishwo- 
men, “ Live cod”—*‘ Fresh salmon,” 
&c. are understood to imply those 
commodities, not “live,” or “ fresh,” 
but six weeks old. Thus, “‘ Gervais 
Chardin—Parfumeur—a la cloche d’- 
argent—Rue St Martin, a Paris”’—~ 
that single individual has supplied 
half England with French pomatum 
for the last forty years—the cover ne- 
ver once changed—which all England 
all the while knows to have been ma~ 
nufactured in Tooley-street. Ten to 
one, nevertheless, if there are not ma- 
ny who would leave off ry a that 
» if it were offered for sale as 
nglish, and with the real maker’s 
name upon it. 
Two other ea in the city, have 
been making a laughable experiment 
upon the force of truth, or 
puff, between them ; and, I believe, 
the matter is to end in an application 
to the Court of Chancery ; but, for 
the time, the impostor has carried the 
day. One of these le, who are 
both hair-dressers, and live opposite 
to each other, near the Exchange, is— 
or was lately—thriving, by selling the 
fat of bears as a kind of cosmetic. 
The other (his neighbour), knowing 
that it was just as good to sell any 
other material in pots, with ‘ Bear’s 
Grease” for a label, as genuine bear’s 
grease, oe started with the 
same * pots,” with an a. 
sive t, in ition. e true 
Slaahe k we forty live bears in 
his cellar, and has himself taken up 
once a-week before the sitting alder- 
man, as a nuisance, by way of adver- 
tisement, killed a bear Pe gr this, 
hung him up whole in sight in 
his shop, and wrote in the window, 
‘© A fresh bear killed this day!” The 
» who had but one bear in all 
which he privately led - 
t; 
and:brought him back (to seem like 


funet, with theskins only half off, hang- 
ing up always at his door, i 

i ” a “wile 

;” and desired his customers 


to “ walk in,” and see theirs, “ with 
their own eyes, cut and weighed from. 
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the animal.” ‘This seemed conclusive 
for two days; but, on the third, the 
opponent was again in the field; with 
a placard, “‘ founded on the opinion 

nine doctors of physic,” that 3 

grease “ obtained from the animal in 
a tamed, or domestic state,” would not 
“* make anybody's hair grow at all.” 
In consequence of which he “ has 
formed an establishment in Russia, 
where all the best bears come from,) 
or catching them wild, cutting the 
fat off immediately, and potting it 
down for London consumption.” And 
the rogue actually ruins his antago- 
nist, without going to the expense of 
a bear’s-skin, by writing all over his 
house, “ Licensev BY THE IMPERIAL 
GoveRNMENT —“‘ HERE, AND AT 
ARCHANGEL.” 

“ This is the state of man” —at least 
with us—or something very like it ; 
but yet I doubt, whether such a scheme 
ef toil and trouble is the best mode of 
getting through life, after all. ‘The 
million born under such a systenr 
have no time to live; they labour for 
twenty-three hours in acquiring a cers 
tain quantity of wealth, which they 
dissipate in some folly—which per- 
haps, at last, they care as little as it 
deserves for—in the twenty-fourth. 

As, to be safe, we must be great, I 
admire the country—am proud of it ; 
but it is too populous—too much a 
town throughout—there is too much 
free speaking, and far too little free 
footing in it, for my indolent, vaga< 
bond Luposiiide to be pleased ‘with 

From the Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats, every inch of ground that a 
man walks upon, in England, must 
belong to himself—or to somebody 
else. If you shoot, the poather has 
ten times more true enjoyment of the 
chase than the lord can have; for 
what can you kill but that which is 
your own already, or that which your 
oo has reared, and paid for as 
fully as seertenstill tees’ Itisa 
poor apo r rt, to breed 

easants, fed, and almost marked 
ike cattle; at a cost of five guineas 
a-piece ; and then get aparty, on an 
— day, to. sit in i 

slaughter them, a hundred u 
an acre! There is no true hunting 
now in England, but the hunting of 
three’ per cents, and of men. 

There is no spot where you ma 
go and wander—(I can understand, 
not defend, the Conqueror’s making a 
forest in Hampshire !)—wander for 
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days, and almost weeks, upon ground 
which is, practically, common to all ; 
which there are not people th in 
the country to infest, and which no 
person thinks it worth his while to 
enforce a title to, Which way will 
you turn to get out of the haunts— 
out of the troublesome presence—of 
civilization and of men; to fancy your- 
self, if you had a whim to do so, for 
one hour, really lord of the creation ; 
and not find some ‘ hardwareman,” 
from Sheffield, with a > ora 
spring-gun, and a boa inning, 
a€ mone newce !” and ending with, 
“ Tue utmost Rigour or THE Law” 
—(all the boards stuck up in the island 
seem to lave been written by the same 
painter)—your rival, or more than 
your rival, in empire ? 

Where will you show your head in 
any corner of the kingdom, however 
remote, without finding some one ly- 
ing in wait, open-mouthed, to devour 
I happened two days ago, upon 

usiness, into the White Horse Inn, 
in Friday-street, Cheapside ; and, even 
there, I found a swin of fashion- 
able a ce, regularly ensconced, 
and living in the house—living in the 
atmosphere of Friday-street—should 
not thrift after this be blessing ?—ready 
to.catch clothiers, and other innocents, 
as they arrived by the “ heavy coach” 
in town. 

‘And the lawful dealing is not much 
better !—the danger of being made a 
prey of—tickled, unsuspectingly, by 
‘some woman—they have a fine fin- 
per at such doings—is one of the 

ittle cares that haunt me now. It 
is not. the value of what is taken 
out of one’s pocket, but the rage at 
being patted on the back while the 
pocket is picked. I am taking mea- 
sures to have it understaod here that I 
am poor, rather than otherwise ; that 
the Edwards’ estate was much dip- 

d; that my father’s debts are at least 

uble what, in fact, they are ; and I 
wish—everybody knows you are rich, 

so you can’t be worse off—I wish 
you would put it about that you have 
won a large sum from me at play. 


I shall keep a small establishment in- 


town—that I am fixed on. The house 
that I have taken in Park-lane is. a 
nutshell. One chariot—and that shall 
serve for travelling, and all; nothing 
expensive but my horses—and, of 
those, not one running one, believe me. 

And, after all, I am not quite sure 
that I don’t sometimes look back a 
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little to my poor half-tumble-down 
Quinta at. Condeixa; with the: deli- 
cious weather, (except therainy season, 
certainly )—and the solitude—and m 
fine gardens—and the glorious w 
and mountains which surrounded me 
—and, still more, the absence from 
observation !—that there was none to 
look at—none to comment on—or in- 
terfere with me. I could get on horse~ 
back with my gun, and my single ser« 
vant, throw my reins on iy horse’s 
neck, as freely as though I been 
a real knight-errant, roving in the de~ 
sert ; and it mattered not which way 
I sete — cr was room enough to 
ride without harming any man’s pro- 
perty ; and, if I ransbled.to-0 villiga: 
a dozen miles off, where a priest and) 
a barber probably were the only tray 
ding characters, and neither of that 
a, danse stirred, the one 
aes is native hills, the other beyond 

is native province—if:I came only 
where there was a farm-house, I 
sure of a welcoome—if where there ber 
ee 
and a traveller, especially a eigner, 
was an important personage to him—++ 
I had a chat—the news of the country 
—a supper and a mattress if I would/— 
and a promise to visit me, cheerfully, 
with all his family—half a dozen wo- 
men, riding (as women should ride) 
upon asses—in return. And then, at 
home, there was my garden, my stable, 
and, if I made a vile noise with the 
guitar sometimes, no one took the 
trouble to laugh at me. And theré 
was a game at chess, and a walk, and 
a discussion upon faith, or miracles, 
or witchcraft, on the crops of the seas 
son, or the ravages of the war, with 
the Padre. I was a happier many and 
a far more important one, with m*' 
limited income at Condeixa, (thongs 
I did now and then long for some 
change, ) than I shall ever be again. F 
quitted my six years’ residence with 
regret, @hid, I think, regretted, for E 
had the power of doing —— 
easily, and I did no great mischief; 
at least never any wantonly. If I were ~ 
going back to-morrow, I would go only 
just as I was; no desire to return tri~ 
umphant—splendour and insult, and 
all that detestable feeling, with which 
I am going to favour a few of my old 
acquaintances in this quarter of the 
world very shortly ! 

But this is over, and your “ priva~ 

nurse of false 


cy” is but the i 
self-estimate and tation neither. 
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I must bustle with the crowd, and find 


ee do in it, though, as’ to 
what, I it easier to question than 
come to satisfactory conclusion. 
There inuapine change, I don’t know 
whether you observeit,in thefacesw 

the , since we were here reser am 
last. And, contrary to the natural 


progress of things, it is the young 
countenances chiefly that have disap- 


Some of our coffee-room acquaint- 
ance have taken up, and married. One 
or two—they make a sad history alto- 

ve been taken up ; and nar- 
rowly escaped the other lot arranged 
for man by destiny. Several are lite- 


—starving in gaols and 

pridewelle whom I recollect, and you 
recollect also, rioting in this very 
Bowe. Some have married prostitutes, 
eat the “ allowances” of fools as 
and almost as filthy, 

as themselves. Many rub on still, and 
ive to be seen in the circle by a 

e, where anybody will bet, 

and a little swindling, where anybody 
will trust. And some of the elder and 
stouter thrive by a sort of—seeing 
young gentlemen fairly through their 
—lacqueying, bullying, and 

ghting, for the worst of the new be- 


ginners. 

In truth, it would seem odd, I dare 
say, that a man should turn virtuous 
for such a currish reason as that other 

De chose to be knaves as well as 
; but I do begin to think, since 
T-have been this time in London, that 
di bility is not so desirable as 
it to be. With all the advan 
which large means afford ; and the 
, as I take it, is the means 
peel of shutting out. the world 
—of escaping always from the offence 
that a compulsory commixture with 
any class or portion of society reflects 
upon you— With all the power which 
give of commanding this soli- 
e; and, moreover, that constant 
leisure, which is almost worth the pri- 
vacy—it is much! and, in England, 
wealth only can supply it—With all 
the means of having no such thing as 
an obligation upon one for years 
ther ; of pursuing any absurdity which 
im, passion—no matter wha - 
gests, without hinderance or impedi- 
ment ; of finding all the petty incon- 
veniences of life namcmen wn to 
your hand—ev nave meeting you 
with a delighted smile—you know he 
would cut your throat, if he could— 
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but he can’t—ard, in the meantime, 
the dog is so silken, and so obedient 
—and that same ready compli- 
ance which is intolerable in people 
whom one would desire to value, is so 
excellent in the minor ministers to 
comfort, from whom we only expect 
that they should do, without caring 
for the motive! In spite of all this 
inconvenience, I want something—in 
short, I have earned none of it—it 
does not flatter my vanity—I want a 
** character”—and I wish I had staid 
ten years ago with you in the army. 
pe gene very ee to be growing 
old as a person no peculiarity ; 
known only as Mr So and So, who he 
an estate worth “so much.” Mixed 
up—and no resource !—with the 
= who oe at Newmarket 
—belong to clubs—k opera 
fils—drivegoodeariages—and might 
ve sold soap and whipcord, instead 
of doing any of these things, if some 
one else not acquired the means 
which they are worthlessly dissipa- 
pating. I protest, I think there is not 
a footman*who raises himself by his 
own works to any place, or estima- 
tion, who is not—in the mere scale 
of creation—an incomparably nobler 
thing than any of these drones, with 
— T am in a fair way to be inclu- 
And then, for the means of noto- 
riety within the circle that endures 
us—what a circle it is, and what a 
notoriety when all is done! The wear- 
ing always a very particular dress— 
—the uglier by far the better—riding 
in a particularly absurd vehicle ; or 
being at play a particular dupe. Fi- 
guring in the eighteenth intrigue of a 
new actress—say it is the first after 
she becomes known in London—the 
former seventeen having occurred, 
without any fguring at all, when she 
travelled, by caravan, through the 
country, and had no more dream of 
“ settlement,” or ‘‘ equipage,” than of 
being translated to the skies ; or per=- 
haps ss @ man’s own person to 
be laughed at, at a shilling per head, 
on the stage at some watering-place, 
wine in town the fear of gr is 
the eyes of rogues, and they 
don’t venture)—doing that—and as a 
matter to be proud of—which would 
not produce thirty shillings a-week, if 
it were done as a matter of profit ; and 
which, for fifteen, half the people at 
Bartlemy fair would do better, or 
would not be permitted to do at all! 
15 





Here's enough almost to drive a man 
into ** sober-and honest.” And. 
I wish again, that I had staid in the 
army ; or that there could spring up 
another Waterloo, which a man might 
thrust. his. head inte, and so gain a 
little reputation within ten days after 
the date of his commission ; for, to 
stand as a soldier, in the presence of 
men who have fought twenty cam- 
paigns—that’s worse even than obscu- 
rity. Something I'll soon attempt, 
that’s certain ; but whether to become 
a legislator—that’s not a bad pursuit 
for a man to take up, who knows no~ 
thing of any pursuit at all—or to com- 
mit some very unheard-of outrage, 
pean ape may say—* That’s Mr Ed- 
wards, who is suspected to have stolen 
Blackfriars’-bridge,” when I come in- 
to a room—which I have not yet de- 
termined. 

Absolutely, I am tired—if I could 
but escape from. it—of mere worth- 
lessness and futility ; and when I meet 
men who make brilliant speeches— 
write glorious books—conduct nego- 
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tiations—or have seen the Russian 


I envy; » i what is 
cnn ieahandhetaa dice oom 
re “ye 


grea’ evens dispatagement and ad- 
mitted disqualification. . 

All the: feats that I-ever did in my 
life—they are immeasurably great ; 
but there are so very few I dare confess 
to: If anything should e » by 
which a man (with an easy leap) might 
achieve honour or dignity, mention it 
when you write again ; for, or else, I 
shall be obliged to retire, as a country 
gentleman. Meantime, with thanks 
to the Lady Susan, for so far honour- 
ing me, I believe I know sufficient of 
the language to return -her inclosure 
in a practicable state. If I might 
“ advise,” however—seeing she is re-: 
solved to patronise letters—a collection - 
kept the wrong wa’ ing down the 
absurdities of people rather than their 
beauties,—would be far more easily 
maintained than that which she pro- 
poses ; and, I should think, more en< 
tertaining. 





ABJURATION. 


THERE was a time-—sweet time of youthful folly !— 
Fantastic woes I courted, feign’d distress ; 
Wooing the veiled phantom, Melancholy,’ : 
With passion born, like Love, *‘ in idleness.” 


And like a lover, like a jealous lover, 
I hid mine idol with a miser’s art, 

(Lest vulgar eyes her sweetness should. discover, ) 
Close in the inmost chambers of mine heart. 


And there I sought her—oft in secret sought her, 
From merry mates withdrawn, and mirthful play, 

To wear away, by some deep stilly water ot ait 
In ‘greenwood lone, the livelong summer day, 


Watching the flitting clouds, the fading flowers, . 
' The flying rack athwart the wavy grass ; 
And murm’ring oft, “ Alack ! this life of ours—~ 
Such are its joys—-so swiftly doth it pass.” 


And then, mine idle tears (ah, silly maiden!) 
Bedropt the liquid glass, like summer rain— 

And sighs, as from a bosom sorrow-laden, ; 
Heaved the light heart, that knew no real pain. 


And then, I loyed to haunt lone, burial-places, ..»' »' 
. /Pacing the church-yard earth with noiseless treal— 
To pore in new-made graves for ghastly traces, 
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rown crumbling bones of the forgotten dead : 
D 








To think of passing bells—of death and dyi 
Methought ‘twere sweet in early th'to die, 

So loved, lamented—in such sweet sleep lying, 
The white shrowd all with flowers and resemary 


Strew’d o'er by loving hands !—~But then “twould grieve me 
Too sore forsooth ! the scene my fancy drew,.—_ 

I could not bear the thought, to die and leave ye ; 
And I have lived, dear friends! to weep for you. 


And T have lived to prove, that fading flowers 
Are life’s best joys, and all we love and prize— 

What chilling rains succeed the summer showers, 
What bitter drops, wrung slow from elder eyes. 


. And I have lived to look on Death and dying, 
To count the sinking pulse—the short’ning breath— 
To watch the last faint Ffe-streak flying —flying— 
Te stoop—to start—to be alone with—Death. 


And I have lived to wear the smile of gladness, 
When all within was cheerless, dark, and cold— 

When all earth’s joys seem’d mockery and madness, 
And life more tedious than “a tale twice told.” 


And now—and now pale pining Melancholy! 
No longer veil’d for me your haggard brow 
In pensive sweetness—such as youthful folly 
ondly conceited—I abjure ye now. 


Away—avaunt! No longer now I call ye 
* Divinest Melancholy ! Mild, meek maid !” 
No ed may your siren spells enthral me, 
A willing captive in your baleful shade. 


Give me the voice of mirth—the sound of Jaughter— 
The sparkling glance of pleasure’s roving eye. 

The past is past.—Avaunt, thou dark Hereafter ! 
“Come, eat and drink—to-morrow we must die.” 


So, in his desp’rate mood, the fool hath spoken— 

The fool. whose heart hath said, “there is no God.” 
But for the stricken heart, the spirit broken, 

There's balm in Gilead yet. The very rod, 


If we but kiss it, as the stroke descendeth, 
Distilleth balm to allay th’ inflicted smart, 

And “ Peace, that passeth understanding,” blendeth 
With the deep sighing of the contrite heart. 


Mine be that holy, humble tribulation— 
No longer feigned distress—fantastic woe— 
I know my griele—but then my consolation— 
My trust, and my immortal hopes I know. 
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Ir certainly does : a little exe 
inary, that at the pre« 

sent day pe be unable to boast the 
possession of a ey oem 
novelist, wand that th higher nours 
of that department of literature should 
so long have rested in abeyance. Mrs 


Radcliffe and Miss Austin (the very 


anti to each other) are gone ; and 
Maden. d’Arblay, in the “ Wander- 


er,” has convincing proof of 
the decay of her literary nk at no 
time very varied or extensive. It is 
true, Theodore Hook is yet at his Pe- 
rihelion, but much as we admire this 
gentleman’s talents, and sympathize 
in his virtuous antipathy to steel forks, 
and servants in cotton stockings ; and 
cordially as we applaud his persevering 
exertions to reform the Criminal yt 
signal punishment on the 
depravity of drinking porter, and eat- 
ing with a knife, we are not quite con- 
vinced that the brilliance of ay a 
he has yet said or done, entitles him to 
be quoted as an exception. Ireland 
can at least produce one name, and 
Scotland several, (we do not speak of 
the author of Waverley, for he “* is like 
a star, and dwells apart,”) with which 
England has absolutely none to put in 
competition. Where, we should be 
glad to know, is the English Miss 
Edgeworth ? Or what production of 
‘ the present age will they a to 
“* The Inheritance?” A work which, 
when considered as the production of 
a female, stands unrivalled in our na~< 
tional literature, and unites the ori- 
ginality and power sometimes, though 
rarely, to be met with in our sex, with 
the more delicate and softer beauties 
peculiar to her own. We trust that 
the effect of the applause she has al- 
ready gained, has been to stimulate, 
not satiate, the ambition of this ac- 
complished lady ; that she will not 
suffer her talent to slumber, nor rest 
her sickle from its task, till she has 
fully reaped that abundant harvest of 
fame, with which her perseverance 
must undoubtedly be crowned. 

But Matilda—we confess we allow- 
ed these volumes to lie a whole month 
on our table unread. To the lynx eye 
of a critic, the title did not seem very 
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ay ‘ 


Leadenhall Street, by no means tempt- 
ing to a nearer Above all, 
the book had been enveloped from its 
3 C 80 di ing- 

(nani it: with his slime and 

ver, that we involuntarily set it 
down for one of those ay pares | 
** Works of Importance” with whi 
that = ai ive 50 
frequently delights to surprise us, 
and the claims of which are always 
to be estimated in an inverse ratio to 
the peep ayo by which 
they are ai e did, how- 
ever, read the book at last. The story 
we found to be perhaps the most 
hackneyed and commonplace in the 
whole circle of novel-writing, and one 
which had already fifty times at least 
run the gauntlet of the Circulating 
Library. The characters appeared to 
put forth but trifling claims to origi 
nality or vigour of conception, and 
incidents to be very few, and not very 
skilfull arranged. Out of such un- 
hopeful materials, however, has the 
author managed to construct a tale of 
no ordinary interest and beauty. He 
seems to have encountered di ties 
merely for the sake of surmounti 
them, to have voluntarily multipli 
the obstacles to success only to render 
his triumph the more signal and com- 
plete. He leads us a beaten 
track, but is continually laying 
new beauties to our view. He 
his little skiff against wind and cur- 
rent, and it is impossible not to admire 
the grace with which she breasts the 
waters, and stretches gallantly for her 
destined haven. 

The secret of all this is, that the 
author of these volumes is a 
ver and accomplished person. 
is an air of elegance diffused over the 
whole work, and he has far more than 
compensated for the want of novelty 
in his materials, by the fineness of his 
tact, and a Sol ended, 
His pictures of high life in parti - 
though drawn with a light and sketchy 
pencil, and not very carefully finish: 
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and skilfully grouped, and marked in 
ir easy a outlines by the 
hand ofa master. It is quite visionary 
ie ictures from any but 
@ denizen of this closest of all corpo- 
rations, the members “ oe in the 
true spirit of our Scotti u 
sett: hala the privilege of uke 
éach other. There is no‘community 
in which the Alien bill is more ri- 
dly enforced than in the common- 
wealth of fashion—none of whose laws 
and constitution the maxim, “ Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo,” is so 
strictly adopted as the ruling principle. 
The discovery of the North-west pas- 
sage is not more beset with difficul- 
ties than that of a navigable 
sage for merchantmen to the drawing- 
rooms of Grosvenor Square and Park 
Lane. ' 
When a stray plebeian, from his 
talents as a jester or buffoon, succeeds 
in obtaining the envied privilege of 
sitting, by sufferance, at “‘ great men’s 
feasts,” he is aware that he holds this 
honour by too precarious a tenure, to 
feel very much at his ease. His at- 
tention is too much occupied by the 
pomp and circumstance by which he 
surrounded—he is too morbidly 
a ensive of betraying his own 
wulpirity by a failure in the most tri- 
ceremonial ; too sedulous in his 
‘conformance to all the petty obser- 
‘vances of the entertainment, to have 
either the leisure or composure of mind 
“necessary for observations on character. 
‘In recording his experience of high 
life, therefore, it is quite natural that 
such @ person should entirely overlook 
those finer and less tangible peculiari- 
‘ties, by which the very highest circle 
of society is distinguished from that 
immediately beneath it, and reserve his 
descriptive eloquence for the candela- 
bras, and gilt plate, the routine of the 
dinner table, the splendour of the 
liveries, and the portly dignity of the 
butler. - But this is not what we want 
—and this is not what Lord Norman- 
‘by (for he is the acknowledged author 
of Matilda) has given us. The luxu- 
‘rious appliances of aristocratic society, 
-so novel and imposing to the imagina- 
‘tion of a vulgar Parvenu, are to him 
familiar as the air he breathes, and 
‘therefore quite as likely to pass unno- 
ticed. In Matilda, we encounter 
no descriptions of silk draperies, or 
Turkey carpets—the. sideboard sup 
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‘most 


(dan. 
ports its gorgeous burden unnoticed 


‘we are not drilled into the ma- 


nual and platoon exercise of silver 
forks and glasses—the St Pefay 
kles pee ee se not one of 
party is ned to everlasting 
fame, for wearing a coarse neckcloth, 
or a Cornelian ring. Lord Normanby, 
however, is no mean artist, and has 
succeeded wonderfully in transferring 
to his canvass even the most shadowy 
and evanescent hues of the cameleon 
fashion. Of this we think no further 
evidence will be required than is af- 
forded by the following extract :— 


“ It was early in the month of July, 
when that most valuable department of 
the daily press, which is headed * Fa- 
shionable Arrangements,’ contained, a- 
mong many other pieces of information, 
which, however intrinsically important, 
would not be so interesting to my rea- 
ders, the two following paragraphs :— 

“* Lord Ormsby (late the Honourable 
Angustus Arlingford) is arrived at Mi- 
vart’s Hotel, after an absence of two 
years on the Continent.” 

“* Lord and Lady Eatington will this 
day entertain a distinguished party at 
their splendid mansion in Grosvenor 
Square,’ 

“ That intelligence of this description 
should have attraeted every eye, is not to 
be wondered at, when it is recollected, 
that, as the advance of the season had 
diminished the number of these events, 
the type in which they were announced 
had proportionably increased in size and 
importance; and many an absent fair 
one, who had been prematurely hurried 
from chalked floors to green fields, had 
now. no other resource than to make 
that a study which was no longer 
a present pleasure. But be this as it 
may, a little before eight, on the day 
above mentioned, the first carriage was 
heard to come clattering up South Aud- 
ley-street, containing Lord George Dar- 
ford and Henry Penryn; two youths, 
comprehensively described as 
* Young men about town.’—* Very un- 
lucky, my futher wanting the carriage 
afterwards,’ said Lord George—* I do'so 
hate to be early. The half-hour intro- 
duction to a dinner, like the preface to a 
book, should always be skipped.” 

“¢ One might know one was too early, 
the fellow drives so fast,’ said Mr Pen- 
ryn, as they swung round the last corner, 
at the risk of annihilating a pensive nur- 
sery-maid, and all her ‘ pretty ones, at 
one fell swoop.” . 

“* 1 wonder whom we shiall have at 
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the Eatingtons’ ?’ continued he ; ‘ they 
have been too much in the Pidcock line 
this year.’ : 

» © Yes,’ said Lord George, ‘ and that’s 
another bore in being early ; for your bu- 
man lion is not like his royal brother— 
the liveliest before he’s fed.’ 

“ Stopping at the door at this moment, 
the length of time that elapsed before 
the thundering announcement of their 
arrival produced its (usually instantane- 
ous) effect, seemed to confirm their ap- 
prehensions as to the flagrant punctuali- 
ty of their arrival ; and the tardy appear- 
ance of one liveried lackey alone, in red 
waistcoat and white apron, verified their 
worst fears. Many a felon has mounted 
the fatal ladder with less appearance of 
shame and contrition, than was painted 
in the countenances of these unhappy 
* young men about town,’ as they ascend- 
ed the carpeted stairs,—about to expiate 
the offence of such unnatural preinaturi- 
ty of arrival; and the deserts of Arabia 
would hardly have appeared more awful 
in their eyes, than did the solitude of the 
drawing-room, where they found them- 
selves—literally first. Silence succeeded 
the shutting of the door, which was at 
length broken by Lord George; whilst, 
by the help of. the pier-glass, with his 
right-hand, he arranged his flattened 
locks ; and, with his left, quelled the first 
symptoms of insurrection in his neck- 
cloth. 

“* At least, we shall hear the lions all 
announced—we shall know who the in- 
mates of the menagerie are to be to-day.’ 

. Hardly had this consolation been suggest- 
ed, when the door was opened, not by 
the regular officer, the groom of the 
chambers, who scorned to be a party to 
80 untimely an arrival, but by a mumbling 
footman, who muttered something that 
was meant to be a name, afid disappear- 
ed; having ushered in a young man, 
dressed in deep mourning. Our two 
friends regarded him with an unacknow- 
ledging stare, which the stranger repaid 
in kind, as he passed to a sofa at the 
further extremity of the room, and un- 
concernedly occupied himself with a 
newspaper; whilst the two youths re- 
-mained in the .window-place, where they 
had nestled themselves from a sense of 
solitude. 

“ In any other civilized country in the 
world, gentlemen thus accidentally meet- 
ing, if they did not, like the lady in the 
Anti-Jacobin, ‘ vow an eternal friendship,’ 
would at least, from the circumstance 
of meeting in the house of a common 
friend, have been admitted to the local 
rank of acquaintances, and received the 
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persevering dun is not so embarrassing as 
the face which, one is obliged to own, 
has acquired a legal title toa nod, from 
our having been incautious enough to 
incur acquaintanceship with the owner. ' 

“ There was something in the air and 
manner of the stranger, which it was im- 
possible for the most unobservant not to 
remark as peculiarly distinguished ; and 
from the tact which the usage of the 
world gives to every one in these mat- 
ters, such would certainly have been the 
opinion of our two worthies, if their 
judgment had not been wilfully biassed 
by the conclusion which they logically 
deduced from having been every white, 
and knowing everybody,—that * him 
whom they did not know they ought not 
to know ;’ and they would as soon have 
adopted the doctrine of the Preadamites, 
as have admitted, that any one, worthy 
to be ranked among the elect, had existed 
prior to the commencement of their ‘fa- 
shionable millenium, just two years be- 
fore. Therefore, expecting from the 
character of the Eatingtons that the party 
would be rather a mixed one, Mr Penryn 
whispered to Lord George, ‘ I think it’s 
the new actor: to be sure this man’s 
figure looks better; but then I only saw 
him in Richard the Third, with hump, 
and all that sort of thing.’— * No,’ said 
Lord George, ‘I think it’s the composer 
—what’s his name ?—I caught a glimpse 
of his head behind the piano-forte, last 
week, at Lady I.’s, as I squeezed half 
in at the door-way. You know he asks 
a hundred pounds a-night, and the Eat- 
ingtons are famous for paying in kind ; 

turtle and champagne for n 
understand ?” 

“« T have it, George,’ retorted the 
other; ‘ look at his black coat—depend 
upon it, it’s the Popular Preacher. I 
never heard him, to be sure; but I’m 
quite certain it’s he.’ 

The door was now opened, and the 
Dowager Duchess of Dulladone and the 
two Lady Townlys were announced. 
The former situation of Lord George and 
his friend was Uliss, compared to that in 
which they now found themselves ; for, 


- besides the danger of being devoured, as 


they would have expressed it, by the two 
Lady Townlys, to which their present 
unprotected state seemed to expose 
them, their misery was increased by the 
shame of having been convicted, by a 
dowager duchess and her'two unmarried 








fully, than apologetically, ‘ You have 
come sooner than we expected—but here 
we are.’ 


and mistress; but Lord and Lady Eat- 
ington were those every-day sort of peo- 
pie of whose characters it is almost im- 
possible to speak in affirmatives. Per- 
haps the two most positive characteris- 
tics of his lordship were, that he wasa 
receiver of rents in the country, and a 
giver of dinners in town. To speak ne- 
gatively—he was—no politician —no 
farmer—no bel esprit—no connoisseur ; 
- but the most distinguished of all these 
classes met at his house, to pronounce 
upon the merits of one of the best cooks 
in Europe: in consideration of which, 
every one, in accepting his invitations, 
wrote to him—‘ Dear Eatington, 
* Yours truly.” 
And every one enjfiléd the crowd at Al- 
mack’s, to squeeze Lady Eatington’s 
hand when she first came to town. 

“ Her ladyship was naturally a very silly, 
and by education (so called), a very illi- 
terate woman; but long habits of the 
world enabled her to conceal this ; and if 
she was seldom as well informed as her 
guests, she was always as well dressed as 
her dinners—which answered all the pur- 


* But how surprised were our young 
beaux, and our old duchess, to see, that 
whilst they themselves were casually re- 
cognised, the whole of the attention of 
both host and hostess was directed to the 


=‘ Augustus Arlingford’—‘ long 
abroad’—* supposed early disappoint- 
ment’—‘ recent death of his brother’— 
* now Lord Ormsby’ —‘ very rich,’ &.— 
which immediately produced from her 
Grace, in rather a high tone, meant to 
catch his lordship’s ear at some distance, 
-—‘ Excuse my blindness, my lord—Le- 
titia and Cecilia—Lord Ormsby—you 
must recollect Mr Arlingford, though 
you were then very young—quite chil- 
dren.” 

* The reflections of Lord George and Mr 
Penryn, upon their half-wilful mistake, 
were not very consolatory, as the former 
fame of Augustus Arlingford occurred to 
them in all its pre-eminence, Lord 
George now recollected that, in his first 
conference with his tailor, he had been 
strongly reeommended the Arlingford 
collar, and that a part of his dress, about 
which he was very particular, had been 
called ‘ Arlingford’s.’ Mr Penryn, too, 
had a disagreeable reminiscence, that 
whilst still at college, he lost a rouleau, 
when Mr Arlingford’s colt won the Der- 
by ; and both distinctly remembered, that 
when they first came out, if any very 
well-looking young man appeared, all the 
oracles declared that he had ‘ a look of 
Arlingford ;’ and this was the man whom 
they had voted an awkward actor, a 
squab singer, or a methodist parson. 

“ From this time the caninonade at the 
street-door became almost incessant, and 
every possible variety of arrival was con- 
stantly swelling the circle, which, with 
truly English instinct, had formed itself 
round the place, where (strange to say) 
there was not a fire; and many were the 
different ways of presenting themselves 
which might be remarked :—First, The 
tender scion, just budding in the first 
rays of fashion, who, after advancing des- 
perately, and retiring awkwardly from the 
circle, seemed anxiously to solicit a pro- 
tecting nod from those around him, con- 
firmative of the acquaintance he hoped 
he had made. Then came the well- 
established man of the world, who seem- 
ed carelessly to postpone the duties of 
recognition, till dinner and lights afford- 
ed him a-more convenient opportunity of 
doing so. To him succeeded the ‘ ci- 
devant jeune homme,’ whose ‘ way of 
life is fall’n into the sear—the yellow 





bright conceptions, nor very new, but 
Jem Hobson com a amply for 
all his parents’ defects. He is indeed 
& gem, a jewel of great price— 

“ Miss Betty Dornton was some years 
older than her brother; and having 
brought her charms to market at a time 
when the prospects of her family were 
not so extensive as they afterwards be- 
came, (old uncle Smithson having thea 
formed only the nucleus of that immense 
wealth, which he afterwards scraped to- 
gether; and certainly having no inten- 
tions of bequeathing it in a lump to any 
one,) her marriage with Mr John Hob- 
son was not at the time objected to. He 
was a steady, calculating foreman, in a 
large at Manchester. This 
situation he had graduaily improved into 
that of a master of foremen ; and his 
small back lodging he had changed into 
the largest extent of staring brick front 
in Manchester. 

_ Mrs Hobson, at the time of her mar- 
riage, was a silly, showy, bustling, chat- 
tering little body; with a brisk figure, 
and brisker tongue, good-humoured, il- 
literate, and vulga:. Twenty years, and 
more than half as many children, had ra- 
ther taken. from her briskness of figure— 
her person seeming to have kept pace 
with her fortunes, in increase; but no- 
thing had abated her activity of tongue, 
as Lady Matilda soon found to her cost, 
when the servant announced Mrs Hob- 
son, the Miss Hobsons, and Master 
Hobson; the last a hobble-de-hoyish 
schoolboy. The three Miss Hobsons I 
shall not attempt to describe individually 
as. to character, till the reader becomes 
by degrees better acquainted with them. 
In their dress there was a sisterly same- 
nesa,.consisting, as.it did, of bright pea- 
green cassimere pelisses, superabundant- 
.ly bebraided, and black beaver bonnets 
with pink linings. The only distinction 
in their appearance, was, that Miss Hob- 
son’s round rosy face was—one can’t say 


his diminished head in the dog-days ; and 
after a sisterly salutation, said,—(stazing 
full at her,)—* Well, I’m sure Jem eould- 
n’t have done better.’ She then broke 


at once into the subject now always up- 
permost in her thoughts; namely, t 


E 
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** Well,’ said she, ‘{ hope 
shall all live as one family in foreign 
To think of my going trapesing out 
Old England! but my daughters 
have the same’ as, the 
Tomkins’s, though they did 
Tomkins a knight the other 
an’t my brother a baronet? to say 
of you, Lady Matilda, Then 
says, that Jemime is rather pi 
that the air of Italy will do her is 
to be sure, if it was not for fear of 
muskittys, or bandittis, or what do 
call them as attacks one there, I 
like Italy well enough, and to see 
Pope, and the Venus of Meddi-~what 
it, my dear?’ appealing to.one of 
daughters. ‘ Medici, mamma,’ said Mi 
Anne. ‘* Ay—-Medici—and the Saint 
Peter’s—but.I don’t think so much of 
that, because we’ve got a Saint Peter's 
at Manchester. And that great cascade 
(Turny, or what do they eall it?) that 
Briggs—old Briggs of our town’s son— 
showed a fine picture of it, as he did 
there at our exhibition, with the water 
all so white, and the rocks so black, and 
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son; * and the ” said Miss Anne, 
*is.a building by itself.’—* Very well, my 
dears, a building by itself, is it ? I thought 


tention to a nuisance which the presence 
‘of more active annoyances had hitherto 
prevented her from observing. 

“ Of all the demands that the ties of 
connexion ean make upon one’s patience, 
there is nothing like the precocious intro- 
duction, into general society, ofa genuine 
school-boy ; where, either by his uneasy 
wanna boenher dl who se tie 

equally uncomfortable, or, by his pert 

y, causes a more active dis- 
turbance.—Sir James’s saying, which he 
80 aptly applied, of ‘ Love me, love my 
‘dog;’ is nothing to the trial of, Love me, 
Jove my school-boy. It is true, though, 
that sehool-boys are, after all, (to use a 
metaphor peculiarly suited to the Hob- 
‘son family,) the raw material of which 
the finished articles, most sought for in 
a -room, must be manufactured. 
There are, also, two varieties in the spe- 
cies; your private school-boy is much 
worse than your public; by private 
schools, being meant all, however large 
‘and however open, except two or three, 
where the scholars are more select and 
ike; and which schools are 

therefore called public. And never was 
there seen a more regular specimen of 
the worst kind of school-boy, than that 
which-met Matilda’s eyes in the person 
of Jem Hobson, as he sat on the very 
edge of the sofa; his pale, shrunk, nan- 
keen trowsers, having worked their way 
up his spindle leg, which was enveloped 
in a wrinkled cotton stocking ; the collar 


#ehubby face ; and his hands oc- 
in studiously brushing, the wrong 
the nap of his shapeless hat. 

Put your hat down, my dear Jem,’ 
‘Mrs Hobson. ‘He is Sir James's 
5 we reckon him. very like him,’ 
appealing to Matilda, who, though she 
nothing, eoald not deny the imputa- 
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brought him here, as he is not going 


abroad with us, on purpose to see him, 
as it is right boys should know who they 
are to look to. Jem, I’m sure, will do 
something for his godson, little Jem, as 
we call him: perhaps make him a par- 
liament man; it -is as good a trade as 
any’; at least, I’m sure, so uncle Smith- 
son found it. They’say, he must make 
six: so he may as well have one of his 
own kin as another. Who knows but, in 
time, Jem may live to be a—-what was 
that great gentleman, who so civilly wrote 
to thank our people: for, killing the Ra- 
dicals?’—‘A Secretary of State, mam- 
ma,’ said Miss Hobson. 

“¢ Ah! Why should not Jem live to 
be a Secretary of State, Lady Matilda }.1L 
can assure you,’ continued the fond mo- 
ther, ‘ that all pains have been taken with 
his speechifying ;—Jem, suppose you let 
your aunt hear that speech that I say 
makes me think I hear you in the House 
of Commons.’ Matilda submitted to this, 
asa minor evil to hearing the mother talk 
about him ; and Jem, who, with all his 
shyness, preferred to his present state of 
awkward inaction, that exposure to which 
habit had hardened him, immediately pre- 
pared to comply ; and, throwing his hand 
stiffly up, like a way-post, began, ‘ My 
name is Norval,’—in that gruffish squeak, 
and with that measured twang, whieh 
generally accompany such exhibitions. 
He was proceeding, with wonderful sue- 
cess: and had just arrived at the point 
where— 

‘ A band of fierce barbarians from the hills, 


Rushed, like a torrent, down vpon the vale, 
Ss our flocks and 


when the door opened, and in walked our 
two friends of the preceding evening, 
Lord George Darford and Mr Penryn, 
who usually hunted time in couples, and 
meant to kill “half an hour with Lady 
Matilda. Great, indeed, was their asto- 
nishment at the party they found assem- 
bled, and the exhibition they interrupted. 
Our riper actor might have added— 
Our shepherds fled for safety and for succour,” 

for sudden was the flight this produced 
in the family ;—Mrs Hobson displaying 
to the still wondering eyes of the intru- 
ders, as she moved towards the door, the 
broad back of her splendid pelisse, whose 
unequally-worn texture showed at once, 
that her velvet was English, and her 
habits sedentary. The young ladies fol- 
lowed in a cluster, stooping, shuffling, 
poking, and using every other means by 
which English young ladies of a certain 
class get out of the room. Roscius, alone, 
* still hovered about the enemy’—till, 
with some difficulty, he had extrieated 
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his shapeless hat from under the feet of Milord Hobson ;sune des plats riches fax 
Lord George, who was, by this time,  milles d’ Angleterre ;-—Sacre /’—ahd, to 
sprawling On the sofa; and having achie- their astonishment, there appeared. the 
ved this, with a formal bow, which he had figure of the much-despised courier, sax 
learnt at the same time as his speech, he + creing into'the room the identical garcon. 
left the room. Leon’s altered ‘appeafance, in ‘ Ruie a 
_ «* What, in the name of wonder,’ said Wife and have’ Wife did not creat@ 
Lerd George, ‘ is that young Esquimaux, greater surprise, neryindeed, a more come 
whom we found exhibiting; and who are _ plete ehange in manner and | deportment 5 
his attendant squaws ?’ nor was it easy to recognise the little, 
“ * That lady was the sister of Sir helpless, much-enduring being, in the 
James; the others were her children,’ shabby surtout and oil-skin hat, inthe 
Lady Matilda replied, in a tone calcula- arbitrary, bullying, swaggering hero, glit- 
ted to stop any further attempts at ridi- tering in gold Jace and scarlet, with shi- 
cule.” ning yellow leather breeches, and clatter- 
The Hobsons get into France, and ing about in a commanding pair of boots, 
the following is a further specimen of It was like the Emperor Napoleon, ri- 
the author’s powers of humour— sing from a sous-lieutenant of artillery, 
“‘ The feeling which one experiences in upon the extinction of the ancien régime, 
the ‘first change from an English to a into absolute power. 
French ‘inn, must be like that of a horse, * Thus, after the short-lived anarchy of 
who is suddenly taken out of a warm, the steam-boat, Pierre had completely su- 
close stable, and turned into a-loose box. perseded all the former legitimate autho- 
In the first, he is often cramped forroom; ities of the Hobson family. From that 
kept much too hot; plagued with super- time forward, nothing could be done_ 
fluous care and attention; never left without him; all Mrs Hobson’s al 
enough to himself; and stuffed beyond unintelligible wants were obliged to 
what he cat eat. Inthe other, he has ceive his sanction, before they could be 
a fine, roomy, airy place, to walk about satisfied ;—old Hobson’s eaw-de-vie, and 2 
in, and nobody ever seems to trouble his water could not be obtained without his 
head about him, or to come near him, ex- approbation;—-Tom was obliged to re- 
cept at random, to feed him, when they sign, into his more efficient command, all 
have nothing else to do. future control over the postilions ; 
“ At any rate, if the comparison be not —even the young ladies could not lay 
quite just, it is one which struck Tom their headson a downy pillow, unless it 
Hobson, as he and his family were turned was procured by him; and when Miss 
into a large, staring, out-of-the-way kind Hobson desired that she might have 
of room, and left to their fate: Minutes, deux gros matelots on her bed, he it was 
, that seemed hours, passed, and there was that saved her from the danger to which 
no-appearance of any one taking the least an unconscious substitution of one vowel 
notice of them. Mrs Hobson, on whom for another might have otherwise sub- 
the discipline of the packet had entailed jected her. The dinner was not only 
& most ravenous appetite, now became obtained at once by the exertion of his 
most clamorous. All in vain;—at last authority, but upon the whole gave .as- 
she heard a footstep on the stairs, and . tonishing satisfaction. True it is, that 
sallied forth. There she caught a stray old Hobson began by d——g the soup, 
waiter, singing— ‘ Partant pour la Syrie.’ a8 mere salt-water, with sea-weed float- 
He was proceeding on his way, without ing in it; by which he succeeded, as 
attending to her, when hunger made her usual, in making what, from reeent re- 
bold; and though she had lost her ‘ Ma- collections, was to all the party precisely 
nuel de Voyager, she screamed at him, as the most unwelcome of similies. Some 
she thought, in the words of that useful JJaintenoncotelettes, too, excited much 
publication,—*‘ Je suis femme il faut me admiration; Mrs Hobson wondering 
manger.” The garcon stared a moment, why they were wrapped up in paper; . 
in astonishment; when the truism con- and Tom, supposing that they were 
tained in the first patt’of the sentence, meant for them to carry in their pockets, 
not’seeming to reconcile him to the ob- instead of sandwiches. - 
ligation implied in the remainder,—he “ Dinner being finished, and the: rain 
passed on—* Partant pour la Syrie.’ Their continuing, the party were again reduced 
case thus seemed quite desperate ; when to their internal resources for amuse- 
first anuuthoritative voice washeardupon ment; and as the detail of these is not 
the stairs, abusing everybody to the right likely to afford much gratification to my 
ané left ; of which the most audible words readers, I shall leave them for the pre- 
were—* 4 de faire attendre ; Sacre/ sent, to pursue — journey, turning my 
OL. ‘ . s - ’ 
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attention to more important perso- 


We have already expressed our dis- 
satisfaction with the want of originality 
in the plot. We think, too, it might 
have been man with greater effect. 
Love can break, and broken, 
far stronger bonds than those with 
which the author has encireled his 
heroine ; and we think the story would 
have carried with it a deeper interest 
and a higher moral, had Matilda been 
made to violate the duties of a mother 
with those of a wife, and feed his altar 
not only with the sacrifice of a hus- 
band, but of a child. She should have 
died too, we think, not from any of 
the common accidents of nature, not 
from the neglect or contumely of the 
world, not , oa any change in the 
affections of one for whom she had 
given up all, but in the full possession 
of everything that she had looked for- 
ward to as necessary to her happiness, 
from that deep and settled conscious- 
ness of irrecoverable guilt and shame 
working like madness in her brain, and 
turning the cup of happiness into bit- 
terness and poison. There is, however, 
much deep feeling and power displayed 


in the working up of the closing scene 
of the catastrophe with which the story 


concludes. In justice to the author, we 
extract a portion of the last pages— 

* Ormsby’s absence had been unex- 

pectedly protracted, by the difficulty he 
had found in accumulating from so many 
different quarters, and in a foreign land, 
the conclusive proofs of Santelmo’s birth, 
and in tracing his identity through the 
different situations of his early life. But 
at length Matilda received from him the 
-glad tidings that his disinterested labours 
had been brought to a successful termi- 
nation, and that the evidence he had ob- 
-tained was such as could not be resisted 
-in any-court of justice. He added, that, 
as the speediest mode of returning to 
her, he should embark in a felucca at Ge- 
noa, and again should have the inexpres- 
sible delight of beholding her on the day 
immediately succeeding that in which she 
received the letter. In conclusion, he 
congratulated himself on the intelligence 
he had received from England, that Sir 
James Dornton’s divorce bill had already 
passed: one branch of the Legislature, 
and that, therefore, almost immediately 
upon his return he should have it in his 
power to make her irrevocably his. 

*** T am aware,’ said her friend, Mrs 
Sydney, upon this intelligence being com- 
municated to her, ‘ I am aware that, in 
the minds of many excellent persons, 


a 
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very considerable doubts are entertained 
as to the propriety of these marriages ; 
but, in my humble opinion, it is contrary 
to the benevolent principles of our reli- 
gion to place any one in a state of irre- 
claimable sin. Many I know of those 
who have been thus redeemed, have been 
irreproachable as wives and mothers; 
and, in your particular case, I trust that 
the salutary interval of solitary repentance 
may have so chastened your mind, as 
that you will be properly prepared so- 
lemnly to undertake these new duties.” 
Matilda bowed her head in humble ac- 
quiescence, 

“The morning of the day on which 
Ormsby was expected was serene and 
brilliant; it was one of those extraordi- 
nary efforts of nature, which, in that de- 
licious climate, defying the calculations 
of the calendar, charm one with a feel- 
ing of summer security even in the midst 
of winter. Matilda had persuaded her 
friend to accompany her to the. farther 
extremity of the terrace which faces the 
sea; and on the smooth and sunny ho. 
rizon her eye had long been fixed, en- 
deavouring to catch the first glimpse of 
the expected vessel. But there was not, 
on all this wide expanse of waters, even 
one white wave to be seen, which fora 
moment she could mistake for a sling 
sail. Still it was early, and the kirid ef- 
forts of Mrs Sydney to calm her impa- 
tience were for some time not entirely 
without success, Yet hour passed after 
hour, and still he came not. At length 
the sun, which had played on the rippled 
surface before them, had now retired. in 
its daily course to glitter on the still 
snowy summit of the Alps behind them ; 
and the short hectic cough of Mrs Syd- 
ney, which this chilly change aggravated, 
reminded Matilda of the danger of indul- 
ging in the selfish pleasure of longer. de- 
taining her there. She insisted, therefore, 
on her immediately leaving her, and re- 
turning home. 

** When deprived of her companion, 
Matilda’s impatience, of course, increased. 
* With so fair a wind,’ she thought, ‘ he 
might have been bere before now.’ . As 
she uttered these words, she started at a 


_sudden gust which, rustling in the fallen 


leaves, carried them before her in a sort 
of whirlwind, to a considerable distance. 
In her present state of nervous excite- 
ment, even so trifling an incident fora 
moment checked that bounding sense of 
happiness which she had previously, in 
vain endeavoured to repress, though her 
reproving conscience told her, thatthe 
pleasure she anticipated was a forbidden 
and guilty one. But this transitory up- 
easiness again subsided with the moment- 
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ary agitation of the passing breeze which 
caused it; and yet a little while she in- 
dulged the unbroken hope of the expect- 
ed meeting. ' 

“ Left alone to revel uninterruptedly 
in the enjoyment of her excited feelings, 
she now eagerly sought a remote pro- 
montory; from which she thought she 
might command a more distant prospect 
of the course he must come. But when 
at length she did reach that point, wide 
and wild enough was the scene that met 
her view, yet far different from that which 
she had fondly anticipated. 

“ Those alone who have actually ex- 
perienced the awful manner in which, 
without the least warning of impending 
danger, tremendous squalls suddenly burst 
upon the Mediterranean, can form any 
adequate idea of the almost miraculous 
change which now took place in the ap- 
pearance of all things around, and of the 
accumulating horrors which abruptly pre- 
sented themselves to the anxious eye of 
our heroine. Heavy rolling clouds were 
collecting on all sides—their darkness 
and gloom aggravated by the struggling 
rays of the setting sun, which were ma- 
king a last effort to pierce through their 
increasing density. 

“ As she reached the rock she had so 
anxiously sought, the extensive waste of 
waters were still discernible, yet not, as 
an hour since, just rippling their other- 
wise unbroken surface, but ‘ curling their 
monstrous heads’ te meet the lowering 
vapours from above. For a moment she 
stood rooted to the spot, unmoved even 

,by the violence of the gale, which blew 
with peculiar force around the point. 
A cold chill ran through her veins. Even 
as suddenly as the outward appearance 
of all around had been sadly changed, 
the fond hopes she had so lately cherish- 
ed yielded to an overwhelming sense of 
impending evil. The low hollow mur- 
mur of distant thunder lingered like the 
knoll of death upon her ear. She pressed 
her hands upon her breast, and rushed 
wildly down upon the beach. Utterly un- 
conscious was she how long, with feelings 
of mental agony far superior to any sense 
of personal suffering, she wandered in 
the neighbourhood of that dreary point. 

“ Tt was only in the aggravation of her 
fears for him in whom self was utterly 
absorbed, that she felt the pelting rain 
which drenched her light garments; it 
was only as it impeded her clearer view 
of the boundless ocean, that she regarded 
the heavy spray which dashed unceasing- 
ly against her delicate frame. But it was 
no fleeting form assumed by the ever- 
varying spray,—it was no fancied crea- 
tion of her troubled spirit, when, almost 
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within reach of the shore, rising upon 
the darkness before her, a light sail met 
One moment she caught it, as 
waving wildly in the wind, it flapped hea- 
vily over the heads of these from.whose 
control it had broken. It was but a 
moment, and the.last appalling scream of 
human misery struck upon her ear, as it 
swept sadly by—mingling with the howl- 
ing of the tempest. 

“ Those whose career had been thus 
abruptly closed, were not more uncon- 
scious of all that followed the harrowing 
sound of their expiring agonies, than was 
the poor sufferer who had been fated to 
witness them ; for almost lifeless, drench- 
ed with tlie rain, and her arms out- 
stretched towards the sea, extended upon 
the beach, the unfortunate lady was found 
by her anxious friend,—who had til) now 
in vain sought her from the beginning 
of the storm, which she knew was so 
calculated to excite her well-grounded 
fears for the safety of one on whom her 
whole happiness depended. 

“ It was with the greatest difficulty 
that when assistance had been procu- 
red, Matilda could be prevailed upon to 
quit the spot on which she had been 
found. Her senses had suffered from 
the shock she had experieneed ; and they 
were only partially restored, to endure 
the pangs of a premature labour. Long 
and doubtful was the struggle; and it 
was late in the following day, when. the 
almost unconscious mother strained to 
her broken heart a female child, whose 
untimely birth and delicate appearance 
did not promise a longer continuance of 
life, than could be hoped for its evident- 
ly dying mother.” 

We now bid farewell to Matilda 
and its author. We say its author, for 
amid the more stimulating pursuits in 
which Lord Normanby has already 
taken no undistinguished part, it is 
perhaps scarcely to be expected that 
we shall soon meet him in that charac- 
ter again. Should his ambition, how- 
ever, still point to distinction in the 
walks of literature, we can assure him 
that his present work is one rather of 
promise than performance, and that it 
will require a very strong and effective 
concentration of his powers, to place 
him even on a footing of equality 
with many of his competitors. At all 
events, the present article will show 
that we are disposed to regard his 
efforts with no unfavourable eye, and 
give the lie to those who accuse us of 
mixing politics with literature, and of 
refusing, under any circumstances, to 
do justice to the productions of a Whig. 
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CracumsT ances over which we had 
no control, but in which, were we to 
enter into a minute detail of them, the 
public could take no manner of inte- 
rest, have alone prevented us from re- 
tarning, as we had designed to return, 
ih our last Number, to a considera- 
tion of the present state and probable 
future prospects of the Church of 
England. We commence our present 
paper with this declaration, because 
we are not anxious to conceal that a 
small part only of the task which we 
haye assigned to ourselves has as yet 
been. accomplished. No doubt the 
subjects already touched upon are of 
very vital importance ; they are, more~ 
over, ini every one’s mouth, and there-~ 
fore we treated of them first. But 
there are other matters behind, of no 
less. serious moment, which, though 
they may not perhaps be spoken of 
quite so frequently, are neither left 
unnoticed, nor suffered to pass with- 
out censure. To these, in the proper 
order, we mean to draw the attention 
of our readers ; and as we are happy 
to find that the tone in which our for- 
mer discussions were delivered has not 
been looked upon, as we were half 
afraid it might be looked upon, as im- 
pertinent, we can give no better pledge 
tor our future moderation, than by 
assuring them, that they will not find 
that tone altered to the last. 

Before entering upon what may be 
regarded as a new topic, it may appear 
but just and reasonable to notice such 
omissions in our review of the Book of 
Common Prayer, as have either oc- 
curred to ourselves since that review 
went forth, or have been pointed out 
to.us by others. These, though not 
numerous, chance to be of considerable 
consequence. An anonymous corre- 
peepee has, for example, suggested, 

tin case of a revision of the liturgy, 
it- might be proper ta increase the 
number of sentences prefixed to the 
exhortation, by certain texts, such as 
Gen. xxviii. 17, or Habak. ii. 20, in- 
culeative of reverence for the place of 
assembly. The same writer recom- 
mends a removal of the word Trinity 
from the Litany, which, continues he, 
though a firm believer in the doc- 
trine, I cannot but think an unscrip- 
‘tural mode of address to the Deity— 
the invariable designation of the King 
by the simple title of ‘ our sovereign 


lord’—the insertion before the general. 
thanksgiving of those words in the, 
communion service, ‘ Let us give 
thanks unto our Lord God,’ ‘It is 
meet and right to do so,’—and a dif. 
ferent mode (the present, where there 
are many communicants, being rather 
tedious than edifying) of administer 
ing the elements of the Lord’s Supper. 
These suggestions,” he adds, “ may 
be deemed of secondary importance.” 
Some of them, no doubt, may be 
thus thought of ; but we are far from 
considering them all as equally unim- 
portant. Let us see. 

With respect to the texts of scrip- 
ture referred to, unquestionably there 
could be no impropriety, if there were 
little positive benefit, in placing them 
where our unknown friend desires 
to see them placed. A great deal is 
gained securing the attention 
of a congregation to the solemn duty 
in which they are about to be em- 
ployed, if you succeed in impressing 
them with feelings of awe and reve- 
rence towards the place of assembly ; 
and were we sure that the repetition 
of any sentences from the Bible would. 
produce this effect, we should strongly 
urge the measure. But we. question 
whether anything which is done often 
and regularly, comes not, in the end, 
to be regarded with indifference, and 
hence we are apt to consider this sug- 
gestion as one of secondary import- 
ance only. So is it also in the case of 
the sentences advised to be taken for 
the communion service. These, in- 
serted as our correspondent points 
out, could do no harm; we scarcely 
think they would do much good. But 
of his remaining suggestions we shall 
take more notice, because we consider 
them more deserving of it. 

We know not what to say as to the 
wisdom of omitting the word Trinity 
from. the daily service of the Church. 
It is true that the erm occurs not in 
scripture ; that it never came into use 
till long after the canon of scripture 
was completed ; and that, like all hu-., 
man language, when applied to the 
Divine Being, it necessarily. fails of 
creating any just or intelligible idea 
in the mind. of him who uses it. The 
very same thing may be said of the: 
clause which follows. it :—‘‘ Three 
persons and one God,” the word per- 
son signifying something individual, 
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tangible, and confineable ; and it be- 
ing utterly impossible for the human 
mind ‘to divest itself of that idea, as of- 
ten as the word “* person” happens to 
be uttered. But if we be induced, for 
these and similar reasons, to strike out 
ieular expressions here and there, 

m our liturgy, it is absolutely 
impossible to determine where it be- 
hoves us to stop. The fact is, that no 
language can possibly express a dis- 
tinct notion of the Supreme Being, 
because no distinet notion of that 
Being can be formed by man ; nor, we 
are disposed to imagine, by any other 
creature. Even of his attributes— 
though we speak of them continually 
we know nothing ; for what are 
eternity and omnipresence to us, ex- 
cept sounds, without any definite 
sense ? Though, therefore, it be true, 
that the term Trinity isan unfortunate 
one, and though it certainly occurs 
not throughout the pages of scripture, 
we should be sorry to see it expunged 
from the Litany of the English Church, 
because the measure could hardly fail 
to produce far evils than those 
which it might be intended to remedy, 
If the doctrine be taught in scripture, 
as we conscientiously believe it is, the 
English Church must and ought to 
have some: term or another by which 
to. express its belief in that doctrine ; 
and the doctrine and the term are, 
from long ussge, so completely asso-~ 
ciated together, that where the one is 
dropped, the other is understood to be 
rejected. Now, though we have al- 
ready said, and again say, that the 
Church would act wisely in blotting 
out the Athanasian creed from her 
formularies, we would never advise 
any measure, caleulated to excite the 
most remote suspicion, that the Eng- 
lish Church had erred from the true 
faith, and become tinctured with So- 
cinianism. Besides all which, you 
could not omit the phrase under con- 
sideration from one part of the Prayer 
Book, without omitting it from all. 
Your festival of Trinity Sunday must 
accordingly be set aside; and we con- 
fess that we look upto that festival with 
too partial an eye, togive our consent, 
at least, to its overthrow. It has al- 
ways struck us; as a proof of the great 
wisdom of the compilers of the liturgy, 
that they havethere taught the import- 
ant doctrine of a Trinity in unity in a 
way so quiet, if we may be allowed 
the expression, and’ so inoffensive. In 
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Se: 
the festivals of Christmas, Good Fri-.: 


Pisiny stated, 


the divinity and personality of the 

Holy Ghost had been declared with 

equal distinctness in that.of Whitsun~: 

any, whilst ns yo? ena the Fa-: 
every year is 

to be dedicated. Not to have devoted’ 


one day to the ip of the Trinity, 
would have been to ve 4 


we trust, perceive why we cannot 
agree in the propriety of his sugges= 
tion. We love not the term more 
than he does ; but it is, and has been, 
so intimately connected with the most: 
important doctrine of Christianity,. 
and is so. thoroughly interwoven into: 
all the services of the English Church, 
that you could not drop it. without: 
endangering the one, and absolutely: 
uphinging the other. 

Of his remaining observations, rela~ 
tive to the titles bestowed upon the king, 
and the admiration of the elements im 
the Lord’s Supper, wethink very differ= 
ently. Net only do we disapprove of. 
the application of such language as is 
applied. in the a Liturgy to the 
reigning monarch, but we conceive that 
the whole thing would be rendered: 
far more solemn, and far more touch= 
ing, were the name of the prince en=' 
tirely struck out. To: speak, in ant 
address to the Deity, of “‘ our most 
religious and gracious King,” whether: 
that king chance: to: bea really reli-- 
gious person, or the reverse, isto. be 
guilty of something which we do not: 
choose to designate ; whilst the intro~ 
duction of a modern Christian name, 
such as George or Frederick, into the 
middle of a pathetic prayer, hasalways- 
appeared to us to savour prodigi ay 
of the bathos. We know very well, 
that the phrase above alluded to, has, 
like other objectionable phrases, re- 
ceived its explanation, “The 
king of England,” say that class of 
writers who imagine that they are 
serving the interests of the Church, by 
representing her as.absolutely incapa- 
ble of improvement—‘‘ the King of - 
England is declared in our li 
be most religious, notin his individual: 
capacity, but because he is the head of 
the Church.” 

We are not pleased with this expla- 
nation, not only because it bears. a- 
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strong. resemblance to jesuitical so- 
poaeey bat because we can discover 
no solid authority upon which it is 
grounded. But were it ever so correct, 
why vo Oa am e in any depart- 
ment of public worship, such as shall 
stand in need of interpretation? We 
have already recorded it as our opinion, 
that the State-prayers recur with too 
much frequency, and with too much 
formality ; we have now only to add, 
that were the royal family to receive 
the benefit of the Church’s prayers 
once on every occasion of meeting, it 
would be sufficient. Greater effect, 
also, would be given, were the name 
emitted, for the introduction of which 
there is no necessity. There are no 
rival princes now-a-days—one in St 
James's, the other over the water— 
and hence no man will pray, who 
prays at all, except for the mo- 
march actually in possession of the 
throne. 

Again, it is impossible not to con- 
cur in the sentiment, that if, under 
any circumstances, the present mode 
of administering the elements. in the 
Lord’s Supper be tedious and unedi- 
fying, the sooner that mode is changed 

e better. In our former paper on 
this subject, we said, that the Com- 


munion service had our unqualified 
approbation. We commended it then, 
because it is striking without mum- 
mery, affecting without being super- 
. stitious ; and so far as these facts are 
concerned, we again repeat our com- 


mendation. But it is nevertheless 
quite true, that where the bread and 
wine come to be administered by a 
single priest to an hundred and fifty or 
two hundred communicants, the conti- 
nual repetition of the same phrases to 
each individual of the number, causes, 
and can hardly fail to cause, at least 
extreme languor and listlessness both 
in the clergyman and in his congrega- 
tion. To remain so long, too, as the 
process requires, in a cold church, 
especially in the season of Winter, 
may prove, and frequently does prove, 
injurious to the health of old and de- 
licate persons. We see not why the 
Clergy should not be permitted to ad- 


minister the elements to three or four ' 


communicants at once. In bestowing 
confirmation, we observe that the 
* Bishops never scruple to set the canon 
aside after this fashion; the same 
liberty might, we think, be taken by 
the priests at the altar. Still we 
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should wish to see this change effect- 
ed only in cases of absolute necessity ; 
for it cannot be denied, that much of 
the solemnity of the ceremony is d»- 
stroyed when even two persons pat~ 
take of the elements, and are ad- 
dressed by the priest at the same 
time. \ 
Our correspondent has farther| 
thrown out a hint or two on the sub- 
ject of baptism, under the idea that 
the matters to which he refers may not 
have occurred to ourselves. He ob- 
jects, for instance, to the service, be- 
cause God is first of all entreated to 
grant to the child remission of his 
sins, and yet the child is immediately 
after representéd as innocent. Doubt- 
less there is an apparent contradiction 
here ; but we have always considered 
it as so trifling, and so easily seen 
through, that it never once struck us 
as deserving of notice. The truth ap- 
pears to be this, the forgiveness of 
sins here prayed for has no reference, 
and can have none, in the case of a 
mere infant, to sins past, farther than 
as the infant, in common with the 
whole human race, is affected by the 
transgression of its first parents. In 
the guilt of that transgression the in- 
fant cannot, indeed, partake, for guilt 
is an act of an individual mind, and 
acts of the mind are not hereditary. 
Still the child is liable to the penalty 
incurred by the fall ; and hence, when 
the priest prays that God will grant to 
it forgiveness of its sins, he only em- 
ploys a peculiar language to express a 
scriptural idiom, an idiom by which 
the terms sin and guilt are often used 
where the consequences arising from 
sin are alone intended to be expressed. 
Or it may be, that the forgiveness of 
sins spoken of in the baptismal ser- 
vice, has reference to such sins as the 
child shall in after life commit—it 
certainly can have no reference what- 
ever to sins past, which the child has 
not committed. Such is the light in 
which we have hitherto regarded the 
question, and by thus regarding it we 
have escaped its difficulties ; but it is 
ynanifest that others have been less 
fortunate ; for if one so well versed iu 
these matters as our present corres- 
ndent have experienced a shock, 
ow must the thing strike the multi- 
tude? and hence we have, therefore, 
no hesitation to say, that the ceremony 
so far stands in need of revision. 
Besides these, there are other cir- 
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cumstances pointed out in our friend's 
letter, which, as they had previously 
occurred to ourselves, we shall treat 
as. our own.. We beg of him, however, 
to accept our best thanks for. his com- 
munication ; and to rest satisfied, that 
no exertion shall be wanting on our 
ts to fulfil his expectations. We 
also to acknowledge the receipt of 
a tract by Dr Millar of Armagh, to 
which we shall give our most atten- 
tive consideration. 

Having thus disposed of the remarks 
of others, we proceed to offer a few of 
our own. 

In our paper upon the Book of 
Common Prayer, the only notice which 
we took of the sacraments, as admin- 
istered in the Church of England, had 
reference to the mode of administra- 
tion enjoined in the Rubrick. Speak- 
ing of baptism, in particular, we ob- 
jected strongly to the rule in force re- 
specting sponsors, by which parents 
are positively excluded from answer- 
ing -for their own children. Our 


reasons for objecting to this arrange- 
ment were these, that in consequence 
of it, the offices of god-father and 
god-mother have ceased to be other 
than nominal; that persons daily 
pledge themselves to a duty which 


they have no means of fulfilling ; and 
that great inconvenience frequently 
arises from the unwillingness of a 
man’s neighbours to connect them- 
selves so intimately with him and his 
family. These are very weighty ob- 
jections ; but they are not, perhaps, 
the most weighty that may be offered ; 
they certainly tend not, in the same 
degree with those which we are now 
about to enumerate, to hold up our 
venerable establishment to the scorn of 
mankind as a mass of contradictions 
and absurdities. The following is the 
canon in force relative to the matter 
now before us. 

** No parent shall be urged to be 
present, nor be admitted to answer as 
god-father for his own child ; nor any 
god-father or god-mother shall be 
suffered to make any other answer or 
speech, than by the Book of Common 
ne is prescribed in that behalf ; 
neither shall any person be admitted 
god-father or.god-mother to any child 
at christening or confirmation, before 
the said person so undertaking hath re- 
ceived the holy communion.” Of the first 
clauses in this canon we have already 
said enough to show the impropriety, 
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and we wish,’at present, to offer afew 
remarks upon the last. Map 
That there is anything essentially 
wrong in hindering persons from an< 
swering for a child at the font till after 
they have themselves received the sa~ 
crament, we are very far from desiring 
to assent ; the only question is, how 
has thé injunction been attended to, 
or rather, how can it be attended to in 
the existing state of society? Itisa 
well-known fact, that if out of a pa« 
rish containing fifteen hundred or 
two thousand inhabitants, two hun« 
dred persons are to be found, who re« 
gularly or even occasionally receive 
the sacrament, the number of com< 
municants is in that parish very great ; 
in the generality of parishes we believe 
the number to be much less. . The 
average number of christenings, how~ 
ever, in parishes of this population, 
may be taken at one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty per annum. Now, 
as each child requires three sponsors 
at the least, two god-fathers and one 
god-mother if a boy, two god-mothers 
and one god-father, if a girl, it is 
clear, that were none but communi- 
cants admitted to discharge the office, 
each would find himself called upon 
to undertake the most serious charge 
which a christian man is ever called 
upon to undertake, twice, if not three 
times every year. Were that man de- 
sirous of fulfilling his duty, and did 
the law of the land permit him to re- 
deem a pledge so solemnly given, it is 
self-evident that the most common 
attention to his own affairs must hin- 
der him from obeying his inclinations ; 
whereas, in the present posture of af- 
fairs, each communicant, were the 
canon rigidly enforced, would be re- 
uired to perjure himself—that is 
p tesa Te and anon, in order. to se 
cure for the children of the parish 
the benefits of Christian baptism. Com- 
municants, however,’ are, generally 
speaking, the most serious and right- 
minded members of the Church. 
They consequently hesitate to under~ 
take a charge, which they are quite 
aware it will not be in their power to 
fulfil ; and hence the form, for it has 
become nothing better than a form, of 
standing for infants, as it iscalled, is al- 
most universally left tomen and women, 
the great majority of whom neither 
know nor care anything about the mat- 
ter. We have ourselves seen an infant 
presented tothe priest, and all the custos 
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‘ynery ratiotis made, a man 
hose contempt for meligion was well 
‘known, but whom the parent select- 
“a because he was rich, and because 
“he ‘hoped that the rich infidel’s god- 
“son t be remembered in his will. 
“There are very oreryager ~~ 
arising out of a tion, 
cy shot enjoined te cutters 
“either or example. 
- ‘Nor : Ay eae evil rest Mere. The 
‘clergy, to a man, feel the impractica- 
‘bility of acting up to the canon ; they 
“consequently seldom scruple about ne- 
giecting it. Some do so openly. They 
“receive parents and strangers indis- 
“criminately, and perhaps they do 
right ; but there are others of more 
er conscience, over whom the re- 
flection has considerable weight, that 
ious to this ordination they solemn- 
swore to obey the canons, and can- 
not therefore violate them with im- 
punity. How do they proceed? Why, 
thus: Knowing perfectly well that it 
is the father of the child who presents 
him, and that he presents him in his 
own proper person, they yet affect not 
to know this. They presume that he 
‘stands as proxy for some absent 
friend. How much is it to be re- 
, that Christian ministers should 
driven to such alternatives, and 
Christianity itself exposed to ridicule, 
by the pertinacious retention of a law, 
erroneous in its principle from the 
first, and now generally acknowledged 
to be such. 


Again, it is distinctly asserted in 
the Church Catechism, that “ Christ 
hath ordained two sacraments as ge- 

“nerally necessary to salvation, that is 
to say, Baptism and the 7 ig of 
ser- 


the -” In the baptism 
vice likewise, certain expressions are 
“used, which convey the idea, that 
by a due reception of that rite, and by 
ms, persons “ born in sin, and the 
children of wrath, are made the chil- 
dren of grace.” What the Church of 
England means by this phrase we 
take it not upon us to determine ; 
but we presume it has some meaning, 
and the obvious meaning undoubtedly 
. is, that there is no assurance of salva- 
‘tion to any person who has not par- 
taken of that initiatory sacrament. 
We believe likewise, that such of the 
clergy of the English Church as know 
wh are members of that Church 
rather of the Churches of Scot- 
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regard ‘baptism as 
valid, only when it has been conferred 
by a Priest or Deacon Cationically, 
that is Episcopally ordained. Though 
therefore, these gentlemen may, and, 
we presume, do, universally encourage 
the hope, that the circumstance of ha- 
ving been baptised by a Presbyterian 
Minister will not stand in the way of 
a man’s acceptance hereafter, whio has 
laboured “‘ to work out his own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling,” we 
presume at the same time, that they 
would not willingly admit to the Lord's 
table any individual thus- baptised. 
This may be called bigotry ; but this 
is the doctrine of the Church ; unless, 
indeed, which we by no means con- 
ceive to be the case, the-Chureh ac- 
knowledges the validity of lay-bap- 
tism. How then must the clergyman 
act when the individual dies, whom 
in his life-time he never regarded as 
a member of the Church, nor conse- 
quently as his brother ? Why, he dare 
not refuse to read over his corpse the 
very same form of words which he 
reads over the corpses of the most 
pious and most popular of his own 
flock ; and the body of a man, which, 
when animated by the spirit, never 
entered the Church at all, must now 
be carried within its walls, and from 
thence to the grave, with all the pomp 
and solemnity which usually attends 
the English burial-service. We look 
upon this as an extreme hardship im- 
posed upon the English clergy ; but 
it is not the greatest hardship to which 
they are subjected. 

It is well known to all our readers 
that the Quakers never baptise at all ; 
aud that Baptists defer their ceremony 
till after the catechumen shall have 
arrived at years of discretion. The 
dipping of a Baptist must, however, 
in the eyes of an English clergyman, 
have exactly the same value with the 
baptism conferred by a Presbyterian 
divine. Those, therefore, whose ig- 
norance of the constitution of the 
Church, or indifference to it, leads 
them to consider the person baptised 
by a minister of the Kirk, as canon- 
ically admitted into Christ’s Church, 
cannot possibly deny the same privi- 
ledge to the person dipped by the 
Baptists ; hence he who experiences 
no reluctance to réad the burial-ser- 
vice over the body of the first, will 
experience none in reading it over the 
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body. of last. But-the Baptist 
may die before he has been dipped ; 
the case, indeed, eccurs daily. a 

the an .refuse to say of him, 
that he “ restsin sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection of eternal life,” 
that “ God hath taken unto himself 
the soul of his dear brother ?” &c. &c. 
He may refuse, no doubt, if he be so 

i » but the certain reward of 
his refusal will be, not the thanks of 
the Bishops and the praise of his 
brethren, but the penalty of a pre- 
munire. What must an inquiring 
age like the present think of all this ? 

But we have not yet done with the 
burial-service, as it connects itself with 
the eanons and other formularies of 
the English Church. Let our readers 
bear in mind, that one of the penal- 
ties of excommunication is the denial 
of Christian burial to the body of the 
excommunicated person. Let them 
farther bear in mind, that every cler- 
gyman of the English Church takes a 
solemn oath, at his ordination, that he 
will act in obedience to the laws or 
canons of the Church, into whose mi- 
nistry he has entered. Let them keep 
this in mind, and then read the follow- 
ing extracts from the book of canons, 
enacted by convocation, sanctioned 
by the King, and still in force. We 
should apologize for the length of our 
extracts, did we not feel that the mat- 
ter ought to be looked at connectedly 
or not at all. 

2. “* Whoever shall hereafter affirm, 
that the King’s Majesty has not the 
same authority in causes ecclesiasti- 
cal, that the godly kings had amongst 
the Jews oad Christian Emperors of 
the primitive Church, or impeach any 
part of his regal supremacy in the said 
causes restored to the crown, and by 
the lawsof this realm therein establish- 
ed, let him be excommunicated ipso 

facto, and not restored but only by the 
Archbishop, after his repentance, and 
public revocation of those his wicked 
errors.” Is there a Roman Catholic 
in the empire who does not deny all 
this? and may a Clergyman of the 
Church of England refuse to read over 
him the burial-service? The laws of 
the land say no. 

3. “ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, 
that the Church of England, by law 
established under the King’s Majesty, 
is not a true and apostolic Church, 
teaching and maintaining the doctrine 
of the apostles, let him be excommu- 

Vou. XIX. 
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nicated ipso facto, and not restored but 
only by the Archbishop, after his te- 
ntance, and public revocation of this 

is wicked errors.” There is not aseet 
of Dissenters in the kingdom a tis a 


the above assertion is not made ; yet 
all are entitled to burial ing to 
the forms of the established church, - 


4. “ Whoever shall hereafter a 
that the form of God’s worship in the 
Church of England, established ‘by 
law, and contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and Administration 
of the Sacraments, is a corrupt super= 
stition, or unlawful worship of God, 
or containeth anything in it that is re- 
pugnant to the scriptures, let him be 
excommunieated ipso facto, and not 
restored, but by the Bishop of the 
place, or Archbishop, after his repent- 
ance, and public revocation of such 
his wicked errors.” 

5. * Whoever shall hereafter affirm, 
that any of the nine-and-thirty articles 
agreed upon by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of both provinces, and the 
whole Clergy, in the convocation hold- 
en at London, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand five hundred and sixty 
two, for avoiding diversities of opi- 
nions, and for the establishing of con- 
sent touching true religion, are inany 
part superstitious or erroneous, or 
such as he may not with a good con- 
science subseribe unto, let him be ex- 
communicated ipso facto, and not re- 
stored, but only by the Archbishop, 
after his repentance, and public revo+ 
cation of such his wicked errors.” 

6. ** Whosoever shall hereafter af- 
firm, that the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, by law esta- 
blished, are wicked, anti-Christian, or 
superstitious, or suchas, being com< 
manded by lawful authority, men who 
are zealously and godly affected may 
not with any good conscience approve 
them, use them, or, as occasion requi+ 
reth, subscribe unto them, let him be 
excommunicated ipso facto, and not 
restored until he repent, and publicly 
revoke such his wicked errors.” 

7. “* Whoever shall hereafter affirm, 
that the government of the Church of 
England under his Majesty,-by Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, 
and the rest that bear office in the 
same, is anti-Christian and repugnant 
to the word of God, let him be ex- 
communicated tpso facto, and 80 con» 
tinue until he repent, and publicly 
revoke such his es errors. 
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8. “ Whosoever shall hereafter af~ 
_ firth or' teach, that the form and man- 
ner of making and consecrating Bi- 
shops, Priests, or Deacons, containeth 
anything in it that is repugnant to the 
word of God, or that they who are 
made Bishops, Priests, or Deacons, in 
that form, are not lawfully made, nor 
ought to be accounted, either by them- 
selves or others, to be truly either 
Bishops, Priests, or Deacons, until they 
have some other calling to those di- 
vine offices, let him be excommunica- 
ted ipso facto, not to be restored until 
he repent. and publicly revoke such 
his wicked errors.” 

9. “ Whoever shall hereafter sepa- 
rate themselves from the communion 
of saints, as it is approved by the 
Apostles’ rules in the Church of Eng- 
land, and combine themselves together 
in a new brotherhood, accounting the 
Christians who are conformable to the 
doctrine, government, rites, and cere- 

- monies of the Church of England, to 
be profane and unmeet for them to 
join with in Christian profession, let 
them be excommunicated ipso facto, 
and not restored, but by the Arch- 


bishop, after their repentance, and 
public revocation of such their wicked 
errors.” 


10, “ Whosoever shall hereafter 
affirm, that such ministers as refuse to 
subscribe to the form and manner of 
God’s worship in the Church of Eng- 
land, prescribed in the Communion- 
Book; and their adherents, may truly 
_ take unto them the name of another 
church, not established by law, and 
dare presume to publish it, that this 
their pretended church hath of long 
time groaned under the burthen of 
certain grievances imposed upon it, or 
by the members thereof before-men- 
tioned, by the Church of England, 
and the orders and constitutions there- 
in’ by law established, let them be 
excommunicated, and not restored, 
until they repent and publicly revoke 
such’their wicked errors.” 

11. “ Whosoever shall hereafter af- 
firm or maintain, that there are within 
this realm other meetings, assemblies, 
or oe mga of the King’s born 
subjects, than such as by the laws of 
this land are held and allowed, which 
may rightly challenge to themselves 
the name of true and lawful churches; 
let him be excommunicated, and not 
restored but by the Archbishop, after 
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his mtance and public revocation 
of such his wicked errors.” 

‘12. ** Whosoever shall hereafter af- 
firm, that it is lawful for any sort of 
ministers and lay-persons, or of either 
of them, to join together and make 
rules, orders, or constitutions in causes 
ecclesiastical, without the King’s au- 
thority, and shall submit themselves 
to be ruled and governed by them, 
let them be excommunicated ipso 
facto, and not be restored until they 
repent, and publicly revoke those their 
wicked and anabaptistical errors.” 

Such are eleven out of the twelve 
first or leading canons of the English 
Church. We have not transcribed 
them without great pain to ourselves, 
and we venture to say that their pe- 
rusal will cause great pain to our read- 
ers,—at least to that portion of them 
who, like ourselves, wish well to the 
religion of their fathers. It will be 
seen, that they are so framed as to 
place under the ban of excommunica- 
tion every sect and denomination of 
persons, except such as continue with- 
in the pale of the established Church ; 
for an excommunication ipso facto 
needs not a formal pronunciation to 
render it effective. Of this Archbishop 
Wake, in his “‘ Appeal in behalf of 
the King’s Supremacy,” has distinctly 
assured us, where it is plainly decla- 
red, that “‘ there is no need, in this 
case, of any admonition, as where the 
judge is to give sentence ; but every 
one is to take notice of the law at his 
peril, and to see that he be not over- 
taken by it. And, secondly, that there 
is no need of any sentence to be pro- 
nounced which the canon itself hath 
passed, and which is, by that means, 
already promulged upon every one as 
soon as he comes within the obligation 
of it. In other cases, a man may do 
things worthy of censure, and yet be- 
have himself so warily as to escape the 
punishment of the Church, for want 
of legal evidence to convict him. But 
excommunicatio eanonis, ligat etiam 
occulta delicta. Where the canon gives 
sentence, there is no escaping ; but 
the conscience of every man becomes 
obliged by it, as soon as ever he is sen- 
sible that he has done that which was 
forbidden, under the pain of such an 
excommunication.” 

The Church of England has been 
severely censured for ever giving her 
sanction to enactments so dogmatical 
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or uncharitable. It is not on this 

nd that we are disposed to take 
the matter up. No doubt, the canons 
breathe a spirit very little in accord- 
ance with the liberal temper of the 
present times ; but of the liberality of 
the present times we are no admirers. 
In nine cases out of ten, it expends it- 
self in mere words; and in the tenth 
case it runs wild into licentiousness. 
The matter to which we are desirous 
of drawing the attention of the public 
is the positive contrariety—the down- 
right hostility—between the ecclesias- 
tical and common law of the land. 
The.Church has declared all sectaries 
and dissenters, whether Popish or Pro- 
testant, excommunicate, and accord- 
ingly unfit to receive Christian burial. 
The ministers of the Church swear to 
pay attention to that order. Then 
comes the common law, which de- 
clares, that unless they disregard the 
rules of their body, and violate their 
own oaths, they shall be liable to heavy 
penalties. God help poor Church in 
a struggle so unequal ! 

All this is very bad ; but the sub- 
ject of which we are now going to 
treat is a thousand degrees worse. At 
the period when the struggle between 
the Reformed and Popish Churches 
was at its height, or rather just after 
the former had gained the ascendency 
in these realms, it occurred to the 
heads of the nation, that the best 
means of preserving that ascendency 
* would be to exclude from all share in 
the government, and indeed from all 
public and responsible offices, such 
persons as were not willing to conform 
to the religion established by law. In 
its principle the resolution was a wise 
one. It is sheer folly to talk of the 
natural right of every man to enjoy 
places of temporal power andinfluence, 
without respect being had to his reli- 
gious opinions. There is no separat- 
ing a man’s religious from his political 
principles ; and he who owns a foreign 
master in spiritual affairs, will find it 
a hard matter to persuade us that he 
denies to his spiritual master the 
right of interference in affairs tempo- 
ral. The soul and the body are not 
more closely linked together than a 
man’s religious and political prejudices. 
Of the resolution itself, then, we think 
very highly ; but of the test applied— 
of the method adopted for determin- 
ing whether or not the applicant for 
honour came within the privileged 
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class, no serious person can think with- 
out horror. 

Every man, without exception, who 
wished to qualify, as it is termed, for 
the situation of a member of Parlia- 
ment, a magistrate, or other responsi- 
ble trust, was originally required, to 
receive the sacrament in a i 
church, and at the hands of an esta- 
blished minister, at least twice within 
the six months preceding his appoint- 
ment. Among members of Parliament 
this proceeding is now abolished, an 
act of indemnity passing every session 
—in plain a the test-law being 
every session repealed ; but weare mise 
taken if the force of that repeal extend 
to county magistrates. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, any person, no matter . 
what his character may be, who de- 
sires to hold a public situation, may 
present himself before the altar, and 
demand the sacrament. By. canon.26, 
however, it is enacted, and most 
perly enacted, that “ no minister 
in anywise admit to the receiving of 
the holy communion any of his cure 
or flock which he openly knows to 
live in sin notorious, without repent- 
ance.” Nay, so far does the canon go, 
that even persons having a q 
with other persons are excluded, till 
after such difference shall have been 
composed. ‘Can the clergymen obey 
the canon? We fear not. We are 
much afraid, that he who should re- 
fuse to comply with the anes of the 
applicant, applying for the political 
purpose above referred to, would find 
no shelter in the scandalous behaviour 
of him whom he had rejected. By 
such rejection the state might lose an 
able officer, and what is the respecta- 
bility of the Church when putin com- 
petition with such a misfortune? No 
thing at all. The terrors of a premu- 
pres, bad over the priest’s head, and 
to avoid these he must set the canon 
at defiance. © 

Weare the last persons in the world 
who would desire to stir up animosity 
between the civil and ecclesiastical go- 
vernments of the country ; we should 
be extremely sorry to see the two 
branches of the constitution separated, 
or the Church made entirely indepen- 
dent of the state. Long may the 
King of these Islands be ‘‘in all causes, 
and over all persons, ecclesiastical: as 
well as temporal, sw .” But the 
state of utter slavery into which the 
Church has fallen cannot be kept sce 
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cret from the eyes of the world ; and 
we take it upon us to affirm, that not 
all the faultsof the clergy,—theircare- 
lessness —their non-residence — their 
lukewarmness—and even their dissen- 
sions with one another,—not all these 
things combined, had they been ten 
times greater than the ve been, 
have wrought the Church one half the 
mischief which has been wrought by 
her too ready compliance with the ag- 
gressions of her ally. The alliance, 
indeed, of which Warburton wrote, 
has long ceased to exist ; and in its 
room has come the connexion between 
master and servant. 

In common with the whole nation, 
we have rejoiced in the increased and 
increasing zeal manifested by the bi- 
shops; in their wise and just regula- 
tions touching the due performance 
of divine service in the churches ; and 
in the vigilance with which they seem 
determined to watch over the conduct 
of their clergy. We have seen, too, 
with great satisfaction, that one, at 
least, has resolved to subject every 
candidate for holy orders to an exa- 
mination, not only on points of divi- 
nity, but on the much neglected, but 
most necessary, qualification of read- 
ing and delivery. In these days, it is 
past dispute, that a good voice, and an 
im ive manner, tend a thousand 
times more to draw People together, 
than the most profound knowledge of 
| rH and the most rigid ortho- 

oxy of principle. We have observed, 
likewise, in the Charges of two of our 
bishops, the Bishops of Gloucester and 
Chester, several excellent hints, of 
which it is our intention, on some fu- 
ture occasion, to speak more at large. 
All these matters we have seen with 
pleasure, because they come upon us 
as indications of a reviving spirit of 
zeal, from which much good may be 
ex ultimately to arise. But of 
this we are quite convinced, that their 
Lordships attribute more to petty 
abuses than they merit, and that ~ 
have not gone to the root of the evil. 
They seem to think that our parish 
churches are deserted, and the meet- 
ing-houses filled, chiefly because the 


parochial clergy have been neglectful 
of their duty. We know wee Thir- 

-or forty years ago, it might be said 
that within the Church of England 
there were many careless stewards ; 
at present, we confidently assert that 
there are few indeed. Yet thirty or 
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forty years ago, Dissent bore not, b 
one-fifth part, the proportion whi 
it now bears to the Establishment. 
Dissent has kept pace with the increa- 
sing exertions of the clergy: Whence 
arises this? We are at no loss for an 
answer. 

This is, or at least. it is pleased to 
call itself, an enlightened age. All 
men read now-a-days—some even 
think—and many pretend to reason. 
A dissenting minister who should at- 
tack the Church through the sides of 
her individual clergy, would hardly 
be listened to with patience. We 
ourselves know one case, in which a 
respectable minister of the Establish- 
ed Church was accused of illiberality, 
and otherwise vilified by his dissent- 
ing rival; and what was the conse- 
quence? That many members of the 
congregation which listened to the 
philippic deserted the meeting, be- 
cause they would not hear an indivi- 
dual pulled to pieces from the pulpit. 
Our readers may take our word for it, 
that a very different and a more suc- 
cessful course is pursued by the pro- 
pagators of Dissent, than to discourse 
and dwell upon the errors of the Es- 
tablished clergy. They strike at prin- 
ciples and things, and not at men. 
They ask their people, whether Christ 
be or be not the only head of his 
Church? whether he have, or have not, 
left with it, rather than with the civil 
magistrate, the power of determining 
all points which refer to matters pure- 
ly spiritual? whether it be lawful 
in the sight of God to prostitute the 
holy sacrament, by making it the 
pledge of a man’s political sentiments ? 
with many other questions of the same 
import. They ask, moreover, whe-~ 
ther it be not blasphemy in one man 
to declare, that he absolves another 
from his sins? whether it be not the 
next thing to blasphemy to assert, 
that the thief cut down from the gal- 
lows, the derider of his Maker and 
his Redeemer, and the pious Christ- 
ian, all die in equally “ sure and cere 
tain hope of the resurrection to eter- 
nal life?” To these questions they 
add the power of ridicule and the 
force of contrast: ‘“‘ What kind of a 
church is that,” they say, “ which 
first declares us to be cut off as rot- 
ten members from the communion of 
saints ; and yet, because the civil ma- 
gistrate enjoins it, pronounces us dear 
brethren at our graves? What can 
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we think of a society, which in one 
formulary declares baptism to be ‘ g/- 
nerally necessary to salvation,’ and in 
another pronoutices the reverse? and 
of what respect is a spiritual body 
worthy, which thunders forth its ana- 
themas and excommunications, know- 
ing all the while, that it possesses no 
power to enforce the penalties incur- 
red by its séntence?” These, we do 
assure the Heads of the Church, are 
the arguments employed by the Dis- 
senters ; and what can the » nen urge 
inst them? Absolutely nothing. 
he mouths of the clergy are shut, 
and so Dissent increases. 

We mistake the matter nauch, if 
there be not on the Episcopal bench, 
at the present moment, more than one 
— prelate who feels the truth 
of all that we have been saying. To 
name names is, we are aware, invi- 
dious ; but “ one we would select 
from that proud throng,” because he 
is, as he deserves to be, one of the 
most popular and influential bishops 
whom modern times have seen. We 


call upon Dr Bloomfield to come for- 
ward at the present crisis, and to fight 
the Church’s battles in a field where 
she stands even more in need of his 
aid than against the Roman Catholics. 


Against Catholicism a whole host of 
able champions are enrolled. We 
have the Chancellor and Lord Liver- 
pool among the Peers; Mr Peel and 
many others in the Commons; whilst 
but of doors, not the members of 
the Church only, but all classes of 
Dissenters, Socinians alone excepted, 
are with us. But who is there to 
stand up for the Church? Who, ex- 
cept ourselves, has ventured to speak 
the truth, or to declare the reason 
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why the Church has lost ground, and 
the Dissenters gained it? No one. 
Timidity, or a worse principle, has 
hitherto kept men silent: We trust it ~ 
shall not be always so. 

What, then, do we desire? In the 
first place, to see the Convocation once 
more established in a state ef as. per- 
fect independence as may be compa» 
tible with the political welfare of the 
empire. Secondly, to behold all the 
canons, formularies, creeds, and cere- 
monies of the Church, subjected to a 
close scrutiny, and made suitable to 
the times in which we live. Is it 
not a standing reproach against the 
Church, that she continues to this 
hour under the dominion of the spirit 
of the dark ? Are we not told, 
on all hands, that the temper of the 
Church is to persecute those without 
her pale, and that she is prevented 
from indulging that humour, only by 
the humane interference of the civil 
government? It is in vain for us te 
answer, that the canons quoted a few 
pages ago have all become obsolete ; 
and that they are virtually abrogated, 
or, at least, that the feelings which 
dictated their compilation have chan- 
ged with the change of times. Pre- 
judiced men either do not, or will not, 
believe us; and hence a thousand 
things are alleged concerning us, of 
which we know ourselves to be inno- 
cent, but in the matter of which we 
find it utterly impossible to prove our 
innocence, for our laws are quoted 
against us; and what can we say in 
reply to them ? " 

We have not yet half exhausted our 
subject; but, fearful lest we exhaust 
the patience of any of our readers, we 
lay it down till next month. 
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Few things connected with the pub- 
lic taste are so remarkable as the change 
which has taken place in late years, 
both as to audiences, actors, and wri- 
ters, in the comic drama. There seems 
to be a gradual decay in the relish for 
pure comedy ; in leu of which the 
public are regaled with five-act farces, 
and two act prodigies, which are nei- 
ther Farce, Comedy, nor Tragedy. Even 
when Comedy presents her decent per- 
son, she is so distorted from her natu- 
ral orderly shape, and made to cut 
such antic capers, that her most faith- 
ful lovers can scarcely recognise her. 
Lifeand Nature are no longer the staple 
subjects of imitation on the stage. The 
drama has so faradvanced in invention, 
that its persons are not the representa- 
tives of anything which the living 
world holds, but the genuine and un- 
disputed offspring of the authors’ 
brains. In short, the Comic Muse, and 
her friends the players, have entered 
into a grand confederacy against the 
shaking sides and aching jaws of the 
whole play-going public ; and provided 
shouts of laughter attesttheir triumph, 
care nothing for the still small voice 
of reflecting criticism. 

Our most popular comic performers 
(with, doubtless, two or three most 
respectable exceptions) are those who 
excel in broad farce, and who carry the 
largest share of its rant, grimace, and 
buffoonery into the higher department 
of the comic drama. The well-bred 
gentlemen and graceful ladies, who 
were deemed by our fathers and mo- 
thers such good company, as to give to 
the pieces in which they bore a part, 
the name of genteel comedy, appear, 
indeed, under the same appellations, 
and speak the same language; but 
they have forgotten their old-fashion- 

good manners, and seem only to 
remember thai it is easier to provoke 
laughter, than to excite interest or 
admiration. 

A good comedy, well acted, is per~ 

as great a treat as can be present~ 
ed to a cultivated mind. Indeed, if 
we consider the true objects of the imi. 
tative arts, it will appear that the dra- 


me approaches nearer to perfection 
than any of the others. The purpose 
com mon to them all is, to place before 
the venses or the imagination copies or 
combinations of originals which exist 
in the works of nature or of art ; and 
that imitation is productive of the lar- 
gest share of pleasure, which gives 
the most faithful copy of such origi- 
nals as possess, in themselves, most 
dignity .or interest. Sculpture and 
painting: are restricted, the one to a 
single posture, usually of a single per- 
son—the other to a single point of ac- 
tion where several are grouped. When 
they furnish copies merely of the lower 
animals, or of inanimate things, they 
effect all that art can accomplish in 
that kird of imitation ; but when they 
rise to the representation of man, his 
passion s, his sympathies, or his actions, 
so far are they from succeeding in the 
attempt, that our pleasure in witnessing 
the result of it arises in a great degree 
from a sense of wonder, that even a 
little has been done, where it seems so 
difficult to perform anything. .When 
we gaze with adniiration, mixed with 
astonishment, at the Magdalen of Ca- 
nova, or at Raphael’s Cartoon of Paul 
preaching at Athens, we see Penitence 
personified in the worn figure of a beau- 
tiful woman, emaciated by long che- 
rished sorrows, or we witness the tri- 
umphis of eloquence more than human, 
attest¢:d by the looks of a various, igno- 
rant, and impassioned crowd ; but in 
both, it is a glance at only one mo- 
ment of existence, giving, indeed, from 
th at very narrowness of representation, 
a). impulse to the fancy, but yet being, 
as a representation, for the same rea- 
‘son, unsatisfactory and imperfect. - 
But to poetry, all that man can do, 
or feel, or suffer, is but one wide and 
flowery field, in which subjects of re- 
presentation may be culled and com- 
bined ; and of all kinds of poetry, the 
dramatic possesses the largest means 
of presenting faithful copies from real 
existence. In other works of inven- 
tion, the reader has to fashion out, in 
his own imagination, the forms and 
the situations which are not exhibited, 
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but described, and is left to make such 
suppositions as he may, of the looks 
a gestures and tones of those whom 
the poet makes to act and to suffer. 
But that mysterious and impressive 
lan, e which nature addresses, not 
to the ear, but the eye, is spoken in 
the drama alone. Nothing nearer to 
reality can be conceived in imitation ; 
and, accordingly, that imitative qua- 
lity which is found in man at every pe- 
riod of society, and at every stage of his 
existence, from his cradle to his grave, 
has made dramatic representations, in 
almost every nation, one of the earliest 
contrivances for public entertainment. 

Of the two grand divisions of the 
drama, Comedy is undoubtedly best 
calculated to afford that species of 
pleasure which arises from successful 
imitation. In Tragedy, the charac- 
ters are taken chiefly from a class of 
which the individ are imperfect- 
ly and indistinctly known to us. How 
lively soever are the sym'pathies they 
excite, these sympathies are for ever 
checked by the consciousness, that as 
they belong to a state. of existence 
which can never be ours, their joys 
or their sorrows are such. that we can 
scarcely ever hope or fear to share 
them. But in Comedy, the persons 
are taken, as it were, from among our- 
selves. We see upon the stage, if it be 
true and genuine Comedy, the virtues 
and the vices, the follies, levities,.and 
humours, the littlenesses and intrica- 
cies, that engage, and interest, and en- 
gross usin real life ; our sympathies are 
roused in proportion to the closeness 
of the copy—and in that proportion we 
are pleased. It is a pleasure which, im 
common with that afforded by all the 
elegant arts, is of a quiet and gentle 
kind,—not leading to boisterous mirth, 
—but mixing smiles with reflection. 
What it wants, however, in intensity, 


is made up in duration. The plays of 


Sheridan, Farquhar, Vanburgh, Gold- 
smith, and Coleman, never tire us in 
repetition. The copy is as delightful 
at its tenth, as at its first presentation. 
It is like those wonders of the painter 
and the statuary above noticed, on 
which we can gaze again and again, not 
finding out new beauties, as some pe- 
dants say they can, but feasting still 
with undiminsshed appetite on those 
which we have often relished. 

But it is most true, that a taste for 
this kind rl puysmgeors though it is 
deeply seated in our nature, is suscep-- 
tible of various changes, and as it may 
be cultivated and improved, so it may 
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be not only rendered dull and languid, 
but made almost wholly to yield to a 
telish for meaner pleasures. Nume- 
rous are the instances of a total revo- 
lution wrought in the course of a few 


generations, in the taste ofea whole 


people. Shakspeare was in England 
once banished from the mec and 
there was a period when Lucan was 
at Rome as popular as Virgil. The 
time seems fast approaching with us, 
when the imitation of ordinary life in 
legitimate comedy, will yield its place 
upon the stage to exhibitions which 
gratify, not by the fidelity with which 
they copy life, but by exciting asto- 
nishment and laughterat the ingenious 
and successful efforts they display, in 
the invention of beings and incidents 
which could be furnished by no con< 
ceivable state of human existence. The 
fondness for excitement is so much 
stronger than a love of the more. refi- 
ned and placid pleasures derived from 
the elegant arts, that novelties and 
wonders will, with the crowd, be al« 
ways more popular on the stage, than 
representations of life, manners, and 
nature. The popularity will indeed be 
transient, for the same thing cannot 
be twice the subject of wonder, and 
but seldom even of laughter ; but while 
a farce or a melo-drame is new, and is 
capable of exciting mirth or astonish- 
ment, it will continue to be attractive 
to the multitude. The frequent gra- 
tification of this propensity, not only 
tends to confirm and enhance it, but 
is sure to diminish the desire for those 
less boisterous pleasures to which it is 
in its nature so opposite. It is in this 
way that as Farce advances, Comedy 
retires ; writers and players create and 
increase a power to which they in turn 
must yield ; and in the framing of new 
plays, and in the acting of eld ones, 
the caterers for public amusement re-« 
gulate their talents and exertions ac- 
cording to the inclinations of an aux 
clience, who yawn and grow dull when 
they are not kept in successive roars 
of laughter. It is in the very nature 
ot’ performances of this kind to be 
fraught with puerilities and absurdi- 
ties, which produce in cultivated minds 
not amusement, but contempt; and 
which among the luxurious of 
society, whose temper and habits unfit 
or disincline them for strong excite-. 
ment, afford little or no entertainment. 
Hence, when such exhibitions prevail, 
though the higher classes do not de-. 
sert. the theatres—and though they 
may ocgasionally even encourage thess 
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on pes ap et they gradually, 
and perhaps sougnebe y, fall off 4 
their attendance at places of public 
entertainment, where they find the re- 

tations adapted for the noisy 
mirth of the multitude, in which they 
cannot sympathize. 

Such seems to be at present, with 
-us, the condition of the comic drama. 
Most of our late comedies have been 
written upon the plan of those compo- 
sitions which O’Keeffe and the artists 
of his schoo] invented, or improved in 
extravagance, to destroy the illusions 
which Siddons and Kemble had raised, 
and enable the audience to take ven- 
geance for the distresses they had been 
made to endure, by laughing Tragedy 
out of countenance. Had Farce re- 
mained confined within its proper pro- 
vince, whatever critics may say of it, 
it would have had its claims to a re- 
spectable place in the literature of 
Britain. Itis certainly a plant of in- 
digenous growth, and though wild, is 
not without its virtue. It may be, 
and it has been, made the medium of 
keen and effective satire, and in the 
hands of a writer of genius, though it 
may want the truth, may yet serve 
many of the purposes of Comedy. A 
folly or a foible is often best corrected 
by showing it in its most ludicrous 
and extravagant excesses, and if the 
characters are only well marked as in- 
dividuals, rar they be such as 
could never have had a real existence, 
they may combine a moral with amuse- 
ment. Whoever has seen Munden, 
(shall we ever see anything like him ? ) 
in that most genuine of farces, Modern 

tiques, must have borne in his re- 

collections, for one year at least, a com- 

lete antidote against the infectious 
ite of an antiquary. 

The ascendency, however, which 
Farce has = andwhichisstrength- 
pay daily, seems likely to lead at last 
to the total expulsion of legitimate 
Comedy from the stage. But this is 
not the only symptom which seems to 
mark the decline and fall of the once 
brilliant empire of Comedy in Eng- 
Jand. Authors appear to have for some 
time past abandoned all thoughts of 
working with British materials. The 
scene and the characters are from 
Spain, or Italy, or Sicily ; and real 
life at home seems too dull or too diffi- 
ult for imitation. Why the old staple 
of the British drama,—the humours, 
the passions, and the foibles of British 
originals,—has been thrown aside, we 
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have not just now space to inquire; but 
it would be easy to show, that this has 
not happened from the cause which 
some have chosen to assign— progress 
of refinement, and the general assimi- 
lation of manners. There is not yet, 
and there probably never will be with 
us, such sameness of character as ex- 
isted in France, when Moliere carried 
Comedy to a pitch of excellence never 
rivalled but in England. We have 
amongst us at this day, a fund of pe- 
culiar and strongly marked character, 
which it is needless tosay exceeds, both 
in its variety and in its es of 
being copied for the stage, all that our 
next neighbours on the Continent have 
had for ages. There is stamped upon 
the very nature of an Englishman an 
individuality, which is unkngwn in 
the country where, eyen at this day, 
Comedy flourishes in fertility and vi- 
gour. The humours of the French, 
whether on or off the stage, are the hu- 
mours of classes, not of individuals. 
They have not,and they never had, their 
Sir Peter Teazles, their Lord Oglebys, 
or their Job Thornberrys. Thesearethe 
genuine growth of Great Britain, and 
they still exist among us in rich abun- 
dance, requiring but the eye and the 
touch of genius to select and combine 
them for the drama. Passion has in- 
deed retired as civilization has gone 
forward. ‘Tragedy, and the more so 
ber kinds of poetry which delight by 
the excitement of strong emotion, are 
in these quieter and happier times losin 
the materials which were furnish 
when society was ruder. But the pe~ 
culiarities which amuse and instruct 
by ridicule, and from which Comedy 
draws all its choicest stores, whether 
for mirth or for moral, are with us 
nearly as various and as fresh as ever. 
It will be readily supposed, when 
we announce, that the play we are 
about to notice is in its scene, plot, 
and character, wholly Spanish, that 
we do not assign it a very high rank 
in British Comedy. To British Co- 
medy, indeed, it can be hardly said to 
belong. There is nothing in it Eng- 
lish but the language. And yet it is 
impossible to read half-a-dozen pages 
of any part of it, without perceiving 
that the author, or adapter, is a man 
of taste and genius, and has studied, 
with considerable effect, those peculi- 
arities, so little attended to by most of 
our modern playwrights, which dis- 
tinguish dramatic dialogue from all 
other styles of written English. This 
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is no mean praise ; but the piece has 


other qualities, which make us regret 
that tHe did not apply himself 
‘to a task 


tter suited to his own 


powers, than that of adapting to the ~ 
British stage a foreign production, 
which, whatever be its merits in its 
native language, no genius in the 
translator or oe could dress up 

an that of respect- 


to a rank higher t 
able mediocrity. 
But before observing farther on its 


merits, we must begin to give some 


account of the plot. We premise, 
however, that with the Spanish origi- 
nal, or the German version of it, to 
both which Mr Hyde with great can- 
dour acknowledges his obligations, we 
have nothing whitsed to do. It is 
seldom fair criticism to make compa- 
risons between imitations and origi- 
nals in the drama, when the claim to 
originality is honestly and formally 
abandoned. The writer is entitled, in 
common justice, to have the piece 


‘which he offers for our amusement 


tried upon its own merits, and by a re- 
ference to its avowed purpose ; and in 
estimating the claims of ‘‘ Love's Vic- 
tory” upon our favour, we shall not 
travel out of the comedy as it now lies 
before us. 

The plot may be easily told. It has 
the advantage of simplicity ; and is, 
indeed, not very uncommon either in 


.the general design or in its details. 


The Princess Diana, only child of the 


“Duke of Barcelona, is in the predica- 


ment of all rich heiresses,—beset by a 
multitude of suitors. She has, how- 
ever, very early imbibed certain “‘max- 
ims which she holds as dearly as her 
life,” but which are generally suppo- 
sed, both by poets and by the world, 
not to be very common with her sex. 
One of these maxims, and that which 
forms the pivot of the drama, is, (we 
’s sentiments in her 
own words,) “ that she regards the 
choice between marriage and death 
with perfect indifference.” And so far 
does a carry this sentiment into ac- 
tual practice, that—again somewhat 
differing from the reputed propensi- 


‘ties of her sex—she not only presents 


a front of awful coldness to her ad- 
mirers, but even to Donna Laura and 
Donna Louisa, her cousins qnd in- 
timates,—nay, to Donna Floretta, her 
maid of honour, she holds the same 
appearance of inflexible Platonism. 
The following is a specimen. 
Vou. XIX. 


- 
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_ ACT I. Sceng Il. 

~The Princess's Apartment, decorated with — 
paintings, sculpture, &c. Donnas Lau- 
RA and Louisa, sitting at a table with 
books. Donna FLORETTA and the Prin- 
cess DIANA. ; 

P. Dia,. Read me that pasaage again, 
Fioretta ; I like the story much, pee 

D. Flor. (reads.) 

“In vain Apollo woo’d the maid,— 

That peerless daughter of the stream ; 
‘Daphne implored Diana’s aid, 

And gave the laurel deathless fame,” 

P. Dia: Tt is admirable. 

D. Flor. I think it very dull. 

D. Lau. It seems to me rather af- 
fected. 

P. Dia. The language, I confess, is 
somewhat elevated ; but it befits the sub- 
ject. 

D. Lou. It really does sound a little 
pompous. 

P. Dia. Granted. It isthe poet’s task 
to raise our feelings above the ordinary 
grovelling occupations of the common 
world. 

D. Low. (sighing) Well. 

P. Dia. What means that exclamation? 

D. Lou. It may be all very true; but 
I’m sure it must be very cruel, and 
wicked too, to hate love, or anything 
else, without knowing what it is. 

P. Dia. Then you would be so much 
a child as to burn yourself before you 
shunned the fire? : 

D. Lou. Perhaps I might only get 
scorched, and the risk may not be so 
great asa—— 

P. Dia. As what? 

D. Lou. As the pleasure of trying it. 

P. Dia. (angrily) What do I hear? Is 
this spoken in my presence? Donna 
Louisa, you must make your election 
between these sentiments’ and my s0- 
ciety, 

Cold and stern beauties have been, 
time out of mind, privileged to inflict 
the hottest pains of the most feverish 
of passions ; and Don Cesar, Don 
Luis, Don Gaston, (all princes, be it 
remembered,) and a certain Don Pe- 
dro, an old courtier and superannua- 
ted beau, are rivals for this fair prize. 
Don Cesar, however, being the most 
deeply smitten, is of course at once 
the most desponding and the most 
persevering of them all. Very early 
in the piece, we find him planning, at 
the instance of Perin, the Princess’s 
secretary, a scheme for. overcoming 
the pride and obstinacy of her seem- 
ingly cold and unyielding temper. 

G 
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The dialogue in which this most jus- 
tifiable conspiracy is plotted may be 
Serres, hh epinedend lively, 

"s Tt is ‘ ively, 
‘and po & tnerit which they who 
have attended much to the five act— 
dramas we suppose we mist call them 
«of the last eight or ten , will 


deem of no mean value—that of de- — 


veloping with brevity, and yet with 
clearness, what it is the men and 
‘women really are about, who speak, 
and smile, and frown, and move be~ 
fore us, for our amusement. 


SCENE—<Ana apartment in the Palace. 
Enter PERIn. 


__ Per. There he sits with his head in 
his hand, like an unmated dove in the 
month of May. What a sigh! Heigho! 

e’re a pair of melancholy youths,— 
both over head and ears, and scarcely a 
straw to catch at. That little imp of 
mischief, Floretta, has taken me in her 
‘toils, and this poor Prince, I see, is 
bound hand, foot, and heart in the chains 
of the Princess Diana, who, for our com- 
fort, forswears love as though it were a 
‘worse plague than it is. Iam the onl 
man whose presence she endures, an 
‘that only because she believes me to be 
@ woman-hater. Heaven help her, what 
a mistake she makes! Yet, if she finds 
it out, adieu to my secretaryship—and I 
leave Barcelona as little troubled with 
‘equipments as when I entered it after 
my banishment from Naples. Is there 
mo way to overreach a woman’s whim, 
and bring down this intolerable pride? 
Ah—if I could first win her for Don 
en Floretta and I1—excellent 
thought ! Here he comes, and I’ll sound 
him directly. 

Enter Don CEsaR. 

._ Per. Hem! Nay, he’s quite gone,— 
im the very last stage. 

D. Ces. (without him) Why 
should I cherish thus a being destitute of 
heart? 


Per. (loudly) Ahem ! 

D. Ces. (starts, and cssumes @ careless 
dir) Ah, Perin, my cbuntrytian? ‘Wel- 
come, ‘welcome ! 

Per. I have been waiting for your 
BS ss’ salutation some time. 

. Ces. Ay, ay; in truth I was a little 
dbserit. One must sometimes think of 
our beautiful Naples, Perin. I was sailing 
across the matchless bay, and gazing upon 
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old Vesuvius, a8 he tossed his fiery crest 
up to the flouted heavens—and——— 

Per. This is exceedingly well done, 
Prince. I like it, and am glad to ste it ; 
for he who can repress his feelings is a 
free man, though in chains. 

D. Ces. Tn chains? I don’t understand. 

Per. Yndeed ! Oh, very well, I cain ex- 
plain. Your Highness is in love ? 

D. Ges. (confused.) Poh! poh! Perin, 
thy old habits of bantering are not yet 
worn out, I see. 

Per. Not like our old Neapolitan love, 
I grant,—fierce and consuming as your 
fiery-crested Vesuvius. No, your High- 
ness prefers an elegant, classical, platonic 
eokiness, the Pygmalion taste,—~ivory, or 
sheer marble ! 

D. Ces. Well, Perin, I know thou art 
my friend, and will confess my love for 
this haughty being—colder than marble 
itself. This very day, when every tongue 
was shouting forth my triumph,” I turn- 
ed my anxious eye towards her balcony; 
and there she sat immovable, as though 
she were the statue of some goddess, 
surrounded by a common, busy multitude, 
and glancing down her proud contempt 
‘upon my deeds. 

Per. Ay, there lies the poison. Bear 
‘that in mind, Prince ! 

D. Ces. What an enigma is this heart ! 
Her scorn excites its tenderest emotion. 
Her look is ice, yet lights up flames; 
benumbing, freezing it with cold, and 
then constiming it with burning passion ! 
Were her beauty aided by the common 
blandishments of woman, I could look on 
it unmoved,—but that repulsive majesty 
is irresistible. 

Per. All which means—sinking the 
poetry—-that the same thing which nei- 
ther makes a man warm nor cold while 
he can get it, being put out-of his reach, 
turns him to frost.and fire. Pray, ¢alm 
yourself; it certainly is not altogether so 
particularly agreeable to ‘he in Jove with 
a statue ; but the matter may be mended. 
She calls all this philosophy—lI call it 
fiddle-de-dee. 

‘ D. Ces. Take care how you speak of 
er. 

Per. The fact is, Prince—between us 
—she’s not quite right somewhere or 
other. A mere picture puts up her de- 
vil, if it but represerit a lappy swain 
prostrate before his Chloe. In her apatt- 
ments you find nothing but Daphnes fly- 
ing from Apollo, Anaxarates transform- 
ed to stone;—and Arethusas flowing 
about in every possible variety of stream, 
as if murmuring at their unhappy fate. 





* Ata tilting match. 
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_ Dp Cee, Then, in the name of Love, 
whet is there for me? 

_ Per ote ee 
weapons, is the certainty that na- 
and leave you in possession of the citadel. 
I am but 9 skimmer of surfaces, and lit- 
tle burdened with the learning of your 


books. Yet a man who walks about 


with hie eyes open, may be philosopher 
enough to see how the world goes. (4s- 
suming a mock serious air.) And I do 
opine, advance, and maintain, that what 
is against nature is unnatural. It can- 
not hold, because, twist it and turn it as 
you will—morally, physically, mathema- 
tically—-it tumbles to pieces, Upon this 
ineontrovertible position I build my sys- 
tem. The Princess Diana is a proud wo- 
man. All women naturally expect admi- 
ration; withhold the tribute, and you 
mortify her pride; without pride she is 
a simple woman ; and for a simple wo- 
man, it is natural to fall in love, —There, 
sir, you have it-—premises, inference, 
and conclusion.—What think you of 
Professor Perin? 

D. Ces. A truce to jesting, friend, and 
tell me what I am to understand by this? 

Per. Simply, that if you adopt my ad- 
vice, I stake my head upon schooling her 
pride, and showing her philosophy in its 
true ridiculous colours. 

D. Ces. Explain yourself. 

Per. Remember, Prinee, what won 
your love. Not Diana's beauty, but her 
pride. 

D. Ces. I begin to see the light. 

_ Per. When she receives you coldly— 
meet her with indifference. If she look 
scornful—throw her back a glance of pity, 
coupled with a compastionate shrug of 
the shoulders, or a French twist. of the 
- mouth, The greater pride will subdue 
the lesser, and you have the dame as 
tractable as a newly-whipped child. 

D. Ces. ’Twere easily resolved—but 
then—lI love ! 

Per. The greater the merit and the 
pleasure of the conquest. Arm yourself 
with confidence, depend upon my aid, and 
you can’t fail of success. But remember, 
we must appear to have no understanding 
with each other, or we are both ruined; 
for both our fortunes are at stake. Be 
wise—be resolute—but, above all—be 
cold. 

D. Ces. How isit possible to conceal the 
feelings which absorb my every thought ! 
Yet, if it must be so—gigantic as the ef- 
fort is—it shall be made. ° 

Per. Bravo! rely upon my support in 
time of need. But see where the Duke 
and your friends approach. We must 
not be markgd together, and your dis- 
guise must be worn even to them. Now, 
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Pringe, to work! Remember a good 
start is half the race. [ Exit. 
D. Ces. Yes, F see this way alone con- 
ducts me to her love; and » begins 
to dawn, like the auspicious opening of 
a happy day. They come, and now the 
commences. ‘ 


scene 
1 in force 


Don Cesar puts his 
at their next meeting, w takes 
place in the presence of the female 

iends and the attendants of the 
Princess. She is in her own apart- 
ments, and with the conscious autho- 
rity of one accustomed to deal out her 
lectures on Platonism to submissive, 
or at least unanswering auditors, she 
utters an invéctive, (di i 
enough, it must be owned, ) to her lo- 
ver, aguas that passion which, for- 
tunately for fair ladies and dramatists, 
holds such universal sway over the 
world. Since we are ing the 
wiles with which her adversary in this 
subtile warfare seeks to win her with- 
in his power, it is. but fair to hear 
what she has to say in support of her 
cause. 


P. Dia. Well, then, if I perforce must 
enter this arena, unworthy as I am to 
plead a cause so noble, I do it fearlessly, 
because I know its greatness is supe- 
rior to detraction. I hold that the 


brief space of life should be devoted 
to the care of those immortal powers, 
which give to man the sovereignty. in 


nature. In love, man abdicates his 
throne, and is as mere an animal as any 
in the wide creation, Search history, 
consult the wisdom of all time, and show 
me where the benefits of love are 
written down. What dragged Semira- 
mis from her proud glory? What has 
unlaurelled many a hero’s brow? ‘Nay, 
what destroyed the city of the hundred 
towers? This vanity which you call love; 
this creature of your fancies, who, being 
himself a child, is made a god by child- 
ren! This pestilence, which has ever been 
the abasement of the weak, the downfall 
of the strong, the degradation of my sex, 
the instrument of craft and tyranny in 
yours! And yet you wonder that I cast 
it from me with aversion. Look at the 
other picture, where the star of mind 
rises above the waste of time, and sheds 
its light upon the wanderer’s path, at 
once the guide and glory of humanity, 
No! what Plato fondly dreamed shall be 
affected in my realms. Woman shall be as 
noble and as freé as man, 


We need hardly observe, that this “ . 


bravery does not continue long. Don 
Cesar plays his part most adroitly, 
notwithstanding one or two (of course 





52 
unavoidable) ar Bie | by which he 
is nearly betrayed ; and before the close 
of the a ae gh the Platonist finds 
that she is but an ordinary mortal. 
Pride gives birth to paraley. or per- 
haps we should rather say developes, 
when wounded, a partiality which, 
while it was flattered, like a petted 
child affecting aversion for his toy, it 
was able to conceal. Diana has al- 
ready acquainted Perin, the plottin 
secretary before mentioned, not wi 
-her love indeed, but with her rage 
and disappointment. Through him 
and her female associates she had ma- 
naged to become Don Cesar’s partner 
_in a masquerade, given by her father 
on the eventful day of this contest be- 
tween the softest and the sternest of 
‘the passions. She now engages the secre- 
tary to draw away Don Cesar (who is 
un t enough to desert his partner 
at her own imperious mandate) from 
the rest of the party to a bower in the 
en, where she tries the effect of 
er musical talents, both vocal and in- 
strumental,—in vain. Her lover is 
schooled by Perin, and exhibits the 
most stoical insensibility to the strains 
‘of the syren. This whole scene is 


worked up with great skill. The loud 
rhapsod 


ies of Don Cesar upon the su- 
periority of inanimate to animated na- 

‘ ture, uttered while he gazes upon the 
flowers and scenery around him, wholly 

' regardless of the presence or the mu- 
sic of his mistress, are some of the few 
instances in which declamation may 
be not out of plate in comedy, and 
are amusingly contrasted with the pa- 
thetic efforts of Diana to arrest his 

_ attention, and her anxiety, now grow- 
ing every moment less angry and more 
painful, at witnessing his apparent ne- 

ct. 

In the Fourth Act, her distresses ac- 

. eumulate. Weare not sure if the au- 
thor’s highest powers are not exerted 
in the manner in which he makes his 
machinery here work upon the feel- 
ings of his heroine. The contrivance 
is simple, but it displays a thorough 
knowledge of human*nature. Don 
Cesar’s two former rivals, Don Luis 
and Don Gaston, tired of thcir ineffec- 
tual vows at so cold a shrine, had 
abandoned their devotions to the Prin- 
cess, and paired off, the former with 
Donna Laura, the latter with Donna 
Louisa. Perin, who, we should say, 
is most ably supported throughout by 
Donna Floretta, the loving, laughing, 
_ goodenatured maid of honour, (at- 
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tached, as may be supposed, to the se- 
cretary,) contrives to bring the two 
couples just mentioned to a place 
where they can be seen by Diana ex~ 
changing their vows of new-born love. 
Music lends its soft enchantments to 
this scene of fondness ; and the pre- 
sence of Don Cesar, standing apart, 
and appearing utterly insensible to 
every tender emotion, inflames the 
heart of the tortured Princess, from 
which Platonism has now almost 
wholly melted away. She is at once 
mocked by thesight of happiness which 
she cannot share, and by the cold and 
averted looks of the man with whom 
she would now give the world to share 
it. That love is a most catching-dis- 
order, prudent mothers know from 
still surer sources than poetry ; and 
our author has here illustrated, with 
considerable power, one of the most 
pervading principles of our nature, 
prone as it is in all things to sympathy 
and imitation. 

The Princess now tries the last, and 
usually the most successful resource of 
woman’s art—jealousy. But Don Ce- 
sar, through the indefatigable Perin, 
is apprized of her design, and foils it 
by repaying her in kind. She assures 
him, that at that very hour she has se- 
lected Don Luis for a husband. Don 
Cesar replies, that, by some strange 
conjunction of the stars, he, at identi- 
cally the same hour, had chosen Donna 
Laura for his bride ; and the Fourth 
Act closes with the despair of the dis- 
comfited Princess, and the sure and 
triumphant anticipations of her lo- 
ver. . 

In the beginning of the Fifth Act, 
we find the meshes completely drawn 
around the devoted victim of Love and 
Pride ; and no little art is displayed in 
making her, in the midst of comic in- 
cident and lively dialogue, an object of 
compassionate—we had almost said, of 
deep interest. Don Luis and his in- 
tended bride join in the plot against 
her. The former comes, as if just ap- 
prized by Don Cesar of his good for- 
tune, to pour out at her feet his grati- 
tude for her having made him the 
happy object of her choice, and leaves 
her without giving her time for ex- 
planation. Donna Laura comes to ask 
from her friend and cousin an approval 
of her own union with Don Cesar. The 
poor Platonist is here completely sub- 
dued, and her feelings gush their way 
in the following passionate expres- 
sions, which well sustain the highest 
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tone of serious comedy, without at all 

passing beyond its legitimate range. 
Enter D. Laura, and D. FLonetra, 

D. Lau. Dear cousin, I am come to 
throw myself upon your friendship. Don 
Cesar has just offered me his hand, and 
is gone to ask your father’s sanction to 
our nuptials. My uncle’s will is mine, 
but [should be still happier with Diana’s 
approval. 

[P. Diana turns aside to hide her 
emotion. 
Cousin, do you not hear me? 

P. Dia. Yes, Laura, I will unbosom 
all my feelings, and throw myself upon 
your love. Alas! our hearts are like the 
restless winds that shift from point to 
point as the eye glances, yet have no visi- 
bie cause of motion. I will confess to 
you that Cesar’s pride has irritated me 
beyond endurance. I have despised all 
whose passions I have ever moved,—and 
he, the only man that ever moved my 
heart, dares to despise me. I am insult- 
ed, wronged, dishonoured; and I claim 
that friendship at your hands, Laura, 
which you came to seek at mine. You 
shall avenge me. Let him endure the 
scorn which has tormented me. Repay 
his arrogance ; and let him find a heart as 
flinty as his own. My dear, dear Laura, 
let him suffer, writhe, consume with 
agony ;—then mock his tears, deride his 
thousand and accumulating woes. 

D. Lau. Mercy! Cousin,—what coun- 
sel would you give me? If ingratitude be 
criminal in him, it cannot be a virtue in 
me. No; if he loves me sincerely, I 
, Shall return the sentiment. 

P. Dia. Love him! And wilt thou 
dare to love him? 

D. Lau. Heavens, what do I hear ? 

D. Flo. (Aside to Laura.) Don’t be 
frightened. 

P. Dia. Don.Cesar thine, whilst I am 
dying for his love ? Never! His very pride 
enchants me; and in the depth of that 
abasement which he caused, I still adore 
him. (Starting and turning from them.) 
What’s this? Have I forgot my honour 
and my fame ? No,—thou perverse heart 
—bleed! bleed! But let me save Diana’s 
fame untainted. (To Lavra.) Laura, you 
see I’m ill,—delirious.° My tongue had 
lost the guidance of my reason. Believe 
not what it spoke so falsely,—but hear 
me, dearest Laura. Give him your hand 
—lI am content. You will be happy— 
very—very happy—and I can rejoice in 
that. Go, then, and bless him with thy 
constant love. Go—enjoy that bliss, and 
leave me to a life of wretchedness and 
shame.—(Laura is going.) Yet stay! O 
Heaven, it is impossible, I cannot bear 
the thought. The flame bursts forth and 
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wraps me in destruction. I sink—I die 
—the victim of my pride. bf 
[Sinks into Lavna’s arms. 

All the author’s. springs are now 
wound up, and in the next scene the 
grand feat is achieved. Diana is usher- 
ed in by her father, attended by the 
various parties whose destinies are to 
be decided at the same time with hers’; 
and she atones for all her sins against 
the sensibilities of womanhood, by a 
voluntary surrender to Don Cesar. 

We have said enough, we think, to 
communicate to those who have not 
yet seen this drama, the very favour- 
able impression which we have our- 
selves received from its perusal. The 
plot is certainly well managed. The 
principal action is not suspended for a 
moment. The distresses of the he- 
roine increase from act to act ; and the 
contrivances employed by her to re- 
lieve, and by her adversaries to enhance 
them, become more and more import- 
ant for their purposes, and are attend- 
ed with greater and greater suecess on 
the one side, and disappointment on 
the other, until the piece concludes. 
The dialogue, on the whole, possesses 
much dramatic power ; and although 
some flowery Spanish conceits are scat- 
tered through it, reminding us occa- 
sionally that at least its seeds are exo- 
tic, it is, for the most part, sparkling, 
lively, and well sustained. 

We wish we could stop here, but we 
cannot help deprecating, for the sake 
of the remaining part of this comedy, 
and the reputation of its author, the 
intrusion of two most intolerable bores, 
in the persons of a conceited old man, 
who does nothing but talk the silliest 
fustian, and of a most talkative servant 
of his, who yet scarcely says or does 
anything but make piteous complaints 
of incessant hunger. They have lite- 
rally no more to do with the plot, than 
have the witches of Macbeth with the 
distresses of Hamlet. They seem in- 
troduced for no other purpose than to 
raise a laugh among certain parts of 
the audience by the most common of 
all the tricks of broad low farce—the 
rapacious appetite of a starved servant 
—and by what is still less sufferable to 
a lover of genuine English Comedy, a 
most absurd caricature of one of its 
most brilliant créations—Lord Ogleby. 
It is the constant fate of extravagancies 
of this kind, that, unnatural as they 
are of themselves, they derive addi- 
tional improbability from the circums 
stances with which they are blended ; 
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rer to exert in turn 


iress of a Duchy ; and this, too, in 
the midst of splendid festivities. And 
in the next place, the repeated assu- 
rances of ill-usage which this hungry 
being gives us, at almost every ten mi- 
nutes of the play, and in language of 
most formidable amplification on this 

thetic theme, actually produces at 
Tost a suspicion that his master is the 
stingiest of mankind, and that the 
Duke and his daughter are most un- 
poetically and unfeelingly careless of 
the comforts of their household. The 
effect is, for so much, a weakening of 
the interest of the piece in its most im- 
portant point. The incongruity must 
E. gross indeed, which could excite 
these reflections ; yet such is the effect 
of a sacrifice to Farce in its worst ex- 
travagance, of Comedy, where Comed 
might have stood secure without su 
humiliation. 

Of Don Pedro we have said little 
or nothing in our account of the plot, 
for the reason just mentioned, that in 
fact he has no.concern init. A plot 
is, however, made for him ; and part 
of it is, that he shall receive a forged 
letter, as if from the Princess, from 
which he is to collect, that she is over 
head and ears in love with him. We 
would not willingly mar the merit of 
what we have already quoted; but 
criticism is useless when it is not im- 
partial, and we must cite the follow- 
ing passage, if it were but to warn the 
author against again descending toa 
species of composition, in which it is 
uo little praise to say, that he is utter- 
ly unfit for succeeding. 


FLORETTA takes PEDRO aside and gives 

him the letter. 

D. Flor. There, read that, and take 
care that you comply with its contents. 
You know not how soon you may be the 
happy man. , 

(She motions to the rest to retire and 
observe him.) 

D. Ped. (Alone in the front of the stage.) 
—The happy man? Heir-apparent to the 
dukedom ! 

(Opens the letter and reads. ) 

“To marry a presumptuous, self-doating 
.fool were to undergo the necessity of 
ringing * Cuckoo’ in his ears ; therefore, 
1’! none of him.” Ay, “ therefore I'll 


(Jan. 
none of him.”” That's the coxcomh who 
jested on my age. 
laugh at Gastow behind) 
“ Neither will I wed with a fellow whose 
soul lies in the fineness of his hose, or 
in the sitting of a coat lap ; for he would 
wear me, or cast me off, according to the 
fashion, like one of the feathers in his 
hat.”” That’s the Prince of Bearne—he 
wears feathers in his hat. “ But if the 
true man would have his deserts, let him 
serenade me in the garden this evening, 
before the banquet ; and have a priest at 
hand.’’ Don Pedro, thou art the true 
man—and thou shalt have thy deserts! 
I'll haste to Father Sebastian. But, for 
the serenade—verily I am no hand ata 
cantation. Yet, l’ll try; my vocalities 
may be improved. (T'ries to sing.) What 
is the reason that I sing not as well as 
another? I have a mouth, and a throat, 
and a stomach, like other men,—yet sing 
I cannot. Ah! 1 remember—my villain, 
Lopez, singeth the do-re-mi, and he shall 
execute the serenade. (Looking at the 
letter.) No presumptuous, self-doating 
fools—nor fellows whose souls lie in the 
fineness of their hose.—-“ But if the true 
man” —— 
[ Goes off reading, The others come 
JSorward laughing and the curtam 


fale) | 

But notwithstanding these blemish- 
es, the Play is highly creditable to Mr 
Hyde, and we sincerely hope that we 
shall soon have occasion to notice an- 
other dramatic effort from him, in 
which he shall consult his own taste, 
and rely more upon his own resources. 
From the total absence of anything 
that could degrade the dignity of pure 
Comedy, in those portions of the play 
now under notice, which are not. be- 
set with the absurdities of Don Penano 
or the importunities of his servant, we 
cannot but conclude, that he knows 
well the lines which separate the high- 
er from the lower walks of the Drama. 
The author of Alphonzus, and the 
writer—be he author or adapter—of 
“ Love’s Victory,” is a man of taste 
as well as of genius, It would be dif- 
ficult to say which is most requisite in 
dramatic productions ; but of late 
years, (with perhaps a single excep- 
tion,) we have had so little of either, 
that we hail with a pleasure mixed 
with expectation, the appearance of 
one, who can bring both these rare 
gifts in aid of what we cannot yet deem 
a hopeless task,—that of lifting from 
a mire of follies and extravagancies 


the goodly person of Britisu Co- 


MEDY. 


IT 
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Mr M‘Culloch’s Trish Evidence. 


WR M*CULLOCH’S IRISH EVIDENCE. 


_ Twere are many most unaccounta- 
ble things done in these days, and the 
examining of Mr M‘Culloch by the 
Parliamentary Committee for inqui- 
ring into the state of Ireland was one 
of han Mr M‘Culloch has no per- 
sonal knowledge of Ireland ; he was 
not called to state facts respecting it ; 
he merely appeared asa Political Eco- 
nomist to edify the Committee with 
general doctrines. He isa public lec- 
turer on Political Economy, and the 
rage for this fashionable —— being, 
as we » 8 u e saga- 
cious solitons, thee abel to'ob- 
tain a lecture at an economical rate, 
under the name of evidence on the 
state of Ireland. If our conjecture be 
just, they displayed in this far more 
cunnin: n generosity; but, however, 
certain -marketdi es show 
that thrift is now the order of the day 
even among gentlemen and nobles. 
It may be very proper for great people 
‘to be immoderately fond of great bar- 
gains, but we think it is not very pro- 

r for them to use Parliament as their 
instrument. We do not like to see 
Parliamentary Committees using their 
privileges to enable them to “ slake 
their glorious thirst for knowledge and 
science,” and especially for “‘ econo- 
mical science” at a cheap rate, to the 

ie loss of poor Mr M‘Culloch. 
saulaaghie ten bevaghn Gorened. ar 
phi was t forwar 

e absentee ingiieede te throw dust 
im the eyes = the meee when the 
misery and depravity of their tenants 
were coming before te Perhaps these 
individuals found a storm gathering 
around them, which could only be 
quelled by the bewildering dogmas of 
Political Economy. But whatever was 
the cause, Mr M‘Culloch, who is not 
a man of business—who is neither an 
Irish landlord, nor an Irish farmer, 
nor an Trishman of any kind, who ac- 
tually never saw Ireland, appeared 
before. the ‘Committee to dilate on the 
condition of the sister kingdom. 

In ‘looking over Mr M‘Culloch’s 
evidence, one thing causes us prodi- 
gious amazement ; this is—on some of 
the most important points, he repeats 
pew the same opinions, which we 

ad, on more occasions than one, pub- 
lished in this Magazine, touching Ire- 
land, before he appeared before the 


Committee. In proof, we may refer 
to what he says ing subsetting, 
emigration on a e, the asso- 
ciating of the landlords, &c. It cer- 
tainly is exceedingly odd, that any 
Economist, after what we have said 
of the tribe, should come after us to 
do anything but contradict us. We 
say not this from vanity, for the same 
opinions, for anything that we know 
to the contrary, may have been pub- 
lished ten thousand times before we 
published them. We wrote from our 
own observations, but it by no means 
follows that we wrote what was new. 
We mention the matter, because in 
some quarters we see it asserted that 
government is preparing a bill which 
is to embody Mr M‘Culloch’s princi- 
ples, touching sub-letting ; we see his 
views touching emigration puffed most 
extravagantly as exclusively his own ; 
we see it very broadly insinuated that 
the opinions contained in the only 
sound part of his evidence were ut- 
terly unknown until he condescended 
to lay them before Parliament. This 
will not do; if we set up no claim to 
originality ourselves, we certainly must 
not permit any such claim to be set 
up by Mr M‘Culloch. 
. The sage Economist, however, dif- 
fers very widely from us in mary 
things, and, where he does this, we 
naturally imagine that he blunders 
excessively. His opinions on some 
ints are, we are pretty sure, perfect- 
original ; but, unhappily for him, 
t ~ _ the opinions which are 
so hugely lauded by people in general. 
When he has te Ae think for 
himself, he has produced in the public 
a vast portion of laughter, and very 
little belief. Some of his opinions, 
which are peculiarly his own, or at 
any rate, which are not ours, we shall 
now examine. We are led to do this 
by the great importance of the general 
uestion, and a wish to protect our 
ormer papers on Ireland from misap- 
prehension. We will begin with his 
doctrines touching absenteeism. Some- 
thing may still be added to the refu- 
tation which these have already recei- 
ved from various quarters. 
The following we exfract from his 
evidence : 
“* Supposing the absentee landlords of 
Ireland were to return and reside upon~ 
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their estates, is it your opinion that that 
would be productive of any decided ad- 

vantage to the lower orders of the peo- 
ple?—No, I am not aware that it would 
be productive of any decided _advantage 
to them, in the way of increasing the ge- 
neral and‘average rate of wages all over 
the country. 

“Would not the expenditure of their 
incomes amongst them, be productive of 
a great deal of good ?—The income of a 
landlord, when he is an absentee, is real- 
ly‘as much expended i in Ireland, as if he 
were living in it. 

“ Will you have the goodness to ex- 
plain that a little farther ?—When a Jand- 
lord becomes an absentee, his rent must 
be remitted to him one way or another; 
it must be remitted to him either in mo- 
ney or in commodities. I suppose it will 
be conceded, that it cannot continue to 
be remitted to him from Ireland in mo- 
ney, there being no money to make the 
remittance, for if the rents of two or three 
estates were remitted in money, it would 
make a scarcity of money and raise its 
value, so that its remittance would ine- 
vitably cease : it is clear, then, that the 
rents of absentees can only be remitted 
in commodities. And this, 1 think, would 
be the nature of the operation; when a 
landlord has an estate in Ireland, and 
goes to live in London or Paris, his agent 
gets his rent, and goes and buys a bill of 
exchange with it; now this bill of ex- 
change is a draft drawn against equiva- 
Tent commodities that are to be exported 
from Ireland ; it is nothing more than an 
order’to receive an equivalent amount in 
commodities which must be sent from 
Treland.- The merchants who get 10,0001. 
or any other sum, from the agent of an 
absentee landlord, go into the Irish mar- 
ket, and buy exactly the same amount of 
commodities as the landlord would have 
bought, had he been at home; the only 
difference being, that the landlord would 
eat them and wear them in London or 
Paris, and not in Dublin, or in his house 
in Ireland. 

“ Therefore, in proportion to the a- 
mount of rent remitted, will be the cor- 
respondent export of Irish commodities? 
— Precisely; if the remittances to absen- 
tee landlords amount to three millions a- 
year, were the absentee landlords to return 
home to Ireland, the foreign trade of Ire- 
land would be diminished to that amount. 

*« Would not there be a local effect 
created by the residence of Irish gentry 
now absent, that would be very benefi- 
cial ?—If the question be confined to par- 
ticular spots, the expenditure of consi- 
derable sums of money in them may per- 
haps be productive of some advantage to 
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their inhabitants; bat when a landlord 
goes abroad, the expenditure of his in- 
come, though not probably productive ‘of 
advantage to that particular parish, or 
that particular part of the country where 
his estate lies, will certainly be propor- 
tionally advantageous to some other part 
of the country, inasmuch as the income 
must all be laid out, in the first instance, 
on Irish commodities. 

“ The employment of the people isa 
great object; would not the residence of 
the gentry contribute to the employment 
of the people?—If you lay out your re- 
venue in Jabour, you cannot lay it out on 
commodities; if you get L.10,000, and 
lay out L.5000 in labour, you can of 
course lay out L.5000 in commodities. 

“ Would it not be much better for the 
peasantry of Ireland, that a large propor- 
tion of revenue should be laid out in em- 
ploying them, than in the purchase of 
commodities in the city of Dublin, many 
of which, perhaps, may have been of fo- 
reign produce ?—TIf it is laid out on com- 
modities, it will give employment to the 
persons engaged in the production of 
them. 

“ Would not the population of the 
country be benefited by the expenditure 
among them of a certain portion of the 
rent which has been remitted ?—No; I 


‘ do not see how it could be benefited in 


the least. If you have a certain value 
Jaid out against fresh commodities in the 
one case, you will have a certain value 
laid out against them in the other. The 
cattle are either exported to England, or 
they stay at home; if they are ex 

the landlord will obtain an equivalent for 
them in English commodities; if they 
are not, he will receive an equivalent for 
them in Irish commodities ; so that’ in 
both cases the landlord lives on the cat- 
tle, or on the value of the cattle; and 
whether he lives in Ireland or England, 
there is obviously just the very same a- 
mount of commodities for tifé people of 
Ireland to subsist upon ; for by the sup- 
position which is made, the raising of 
cattle is the most advantageous mode in 
which the farmers can pay their rents. 

“ Would it result from the principles 
laid down by you, that confining the 
question to those considerations which 
have been adverted to, it would be the 
same thing, in point of fact, to Ireland, 
whether the whole gentry of the country 
were absentees or not, as far as those 
considerations go ?—I think very nearly 
the samething. IfI may be allowed to 
explain, I will state one point in which I 
think there would be a small difference. 
I think, so far as regards the purchase of 
all sorts of labour, except that of a mere 
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wealth from absentee expenditure, is, 
that there may be a few menial servants 
thrown out of employment when land- 
lords leave the country, unless they take 
their servants along with them: but to 
whatever extent menials may be out of 
employment, if they have the effect to 
reduee the rate of wages, they will in- 
crease the rate of profit. In a country, 
however, where absenteeism has been so 
long prevalent as in Ireland, I should say 
that this circumstance cannot have any 
pereeptible effcet. 

“When an agent wishes to remit, sup- 
pose L,1000 of Irish rent to ¢ landjord 
not sesident in the country, and buys a 
bill of exchange in Dublin, has. not that 
bill of exchange been actually sold, and 
does it not actually represent at the time 
a previous exportation of Irish produce ? 
It. may not represent a previous exporta- 
tion of Irish produce; but it will either 
represent a previous or g subsequent ex- 
portation. 

“ Then in every instanee, in which a 

demand arises for a bill of exchange to 
remit nents, it is, in point of fact, a de- 
mand.for exportation of Irish produce, 
that would not otherwise have existed ? 
Undoubtedly. 
“ A value being remitted equivalent 
to the rent, will not that value find its 
way through the various operations of 
eccasioning production by the employ- 
ment of the poor, to the extent that the 
landiord himself could employ them if he 
remained at home? I think so. 

“ Will you have the kindness to state 
what your view of absenteeism is, as a 
great moral and political question, as ap- 
plicable to Ireland? From ail the infor- 
mation I have been able to obtain from 
reading books on the state of Ireland, 
and conversing with such Irish gentle- 
men as I have met with, I should think 
that in a moral point of view, Ireland did 
not Jose very much by the want of the 
absentee landlords. 

“ Will you state what has led you to 
form that opinion? The statements that 
J hawe seenin Mr Wakefield’s work, and 
in other works on Ireland; and the va- 
rious conversations I have had. 

“ The Committee are now speaking, 
not.of the state of Ireland as it is, but 
what it would be if persons of pro- 
perty bad in that been resident 
for generations, as in more fortunate 
countrigs bas been the case; have not 
these which lead you to 
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the state of society which has resulted ia 
8 great measure from the absence of the 
higher class of proprietors? 1 should 
certainly think that the chanees were, 
that if the large proprietors had lived at 
home, and not let their estates‘on inter- 
minable leases for small quit rents, that 
the country would have been 


prietors of the soil? 1¢ may have 
small degree resulted from that, but’ 
actual state of soeiety in Ire 

think resulted much more from 
eauses. 

* What are those other 
should. think it had resulted 
great proprietors of the soil 
have been Protestants, and 
embued with all the prejudices of 
Protestant seet against the great majori 
of the people who live upon 
NS ee 

e people of the country; and 
hoc prejodices, E thinks ietontl ab est 


’ 


ctiyepyl 
uber 
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“ What class of proprietors do you be- 
lieve has in general usurped or 
the places of those who would have 
the natural chiefs of society? I think 
the 


e 


not taken place, the great 
property would have been in 
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think they would have 
ants and the lower people 
Pretestant landiords eould be 
to do. 
wir tame ie aoe 
sperity of what ‘hai 
i y tied the janten lage” 
rest, contributed to it? It would be very 
comnts ped 
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cision ; I think, however, that almost all 
improvements in every country, 


five onginted among merchants and 


4 yoy ame reapeet to capital, and the influ. 
ence of capital in extending industry and 
employing the people, and making that 
profit which leads to the general wealth 
ofa country, what would you say has 
been the usual process by which countries 
have changed from a state of poverty to 
a state of wealth and civilization? I 
should say that the history of Europe 
proves that the progress of countries in 
swealth-and civilization, bas been more 

oted by the accumulation of capital 
made by manufacturers and merchants, 
and by their skill and enterprize, than by 
the same qualities on the part of the 
landlords. 

“ Adverting to what you stated some 
4ime ago, supposing that capital was to 
be drawn from England and advantage- 
ously employed in Ireland in manufac- 
tures, would it not result from the an- 
swer you have just given, that it would 
contribute greatly to the improvement of 
dreland? If it can be advantageously 

employed in Ireland, it will go there 
‘without .any legislative measures being 
mecessary to force it; and if not, it had 
better remain out of it. 

* Is not absenteeism the cause of the 
middlemen system? I do not think itis 
absenteeism that is the cause of it; I 
think it originated in the. difficulty of 
finding tenants possessed of capital suffi- 
cient for the working of large tracts. of 
lands, and the disinclination which every 
gentleman must have, to go and super- 
vise the proceedings of a parcel of small 
occupiers, I have no idea you would 
diminish the number of middlemen ma- 
terially,. thopgh you had no absentees. 

** Would it be possible for an absentee 
to.deal, directly or individually, with his 
tenantry, if he had not the means afforded 
him of letting large tracts to one person, 
that was responsible to him? He might 
deal with them through the intervention 
ofan agent. If he does not choose to 
employ a middleman, he can employ an 
agent; and it is only because he finds 
that middlemen are more advantageous 
than agents, that he resorts to them in 
preference. 

“ Are there complaints in Scotland 
about absentee landlords? No; I never 
heard of any such complaints. 

_.“ Are there many absentee landlords 
from Scotland? A great many.. 


absentees, bring a lower or a higher rent, 
than where the landlords are resident ? 
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1 -believe that throughout Scotland, :a 
farm belonging to an absentee Jandiord, 
of the same goodness as one belongi 
to a resident landlord, would let for ra- 
ther a higher rent. 

“« What reason is there for its beating 
a higher rent than if the landlord was 
resident ?. No tenant likes to live under 
that system ‘of surveillance and: over- 
looking which is generally exercised’ by:a 
landlord. - When.a landlord. goes abroad, 
or lives in England, his affairs are mana- 
ged by his factor or agent, who is gene= 
rally.a very intelligent person,’and.-much 
more conversant with country affairs than 
the landlords are; so that the tenants 
prefer dealing with him to dealing with 
the landlord. 

“ That depends on the character of the 
factor, and would not apply to a country 
where the tenant preferred dealing with 
the landlord? If the landlord were to 
employ a very bad man as his factor, of 
course the tenant would prefer a resident 
dandlord to deal with, if he were’a better 
man ; but in Scotland I believe I am war- 
ranted in saying, that, generally speaking, 
they uniformly prefer absentee.landlords. 

“ Do you conceive England sustains 
any injury from the number of absentees 
in France? No, I do not; England 
would have them to feed and clothe were 
they in England ; and whether she feeds 
or clothes them in England or France, is 
a matter of perfect indifference to Eng- 
land. 

“Do you think, that if seven- eighths 
of the landed proprietors of England 
were. to go abroad, leaving their estates 
in the hands of agents to manage them, 
the general concerns of this country 
would go on as well as they do now? I 
think, if there were courts established in 
-England like the sheriff courts of -Scot- 
land, and if the agents, or persons se- 
lected to manage the estates of absentees, 
-were men of as good character, and as 
intelligent as those who manage the:es- 
tates of Scotch absentees, England would 
rather gain by the absence of the great 
proportion of the landed proprietors. 

** Have you turned your attention ‘to 
the public expenditure of Ireland, and can 
you state whether the revenue’ collected 
in Ireland is sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense of governing that country? I un- 
derstand the revenue collected in Ireland 
is nearly three millions short of defraying 
the expense of governing that country, 


-and paying the interést on that portion 


of the national debt of the empire which 
properly belongs to Ireland.” 
Our readers will have observed, in 


the first place, that in Mr M‘Culloch’s 
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opinion: the absentee landlords would 
not, ‘by ‘dwelling in Ireland, raise wa« 
ges in it, or in other words, would not 
employ more labour in it than they 
employ at present; and that these 
landlords, in reality, spend their rents 
as much in Ireland when are 
absentees,: as would do if they 
should dwell in it constantly. The 
Philosopher makes no distinction be- 
tween a landlord’s living in England, 
and: his living in France, or China. 
Whether he dwell in London, or Paris, 
or Rome, or Pekin, or Timbuctoo, it is 
precisely the same to Ireland as dwell- 
ing on his Irish estate, in regard to 
the expenditure of his income. Had 
this opinion been delivered by some 
venerable female whose faculties had 
been impaired by a warfare of eighty 
years with the ills of life, it would 
doubtlessly have excited only peals of 
laughter: but it was delivered by an 
Economist—by a Philosopher —and 
therefore we are pretty sure that it 
was listened to with wonderful so- 
lemnity, and believed to be vastly pro- 
found and unerring. 
~ The sagacious Economist’s reason for 
his opinion is in substance, that the 
landlord’s rent is in reality paid in 
Irish produce, and that it makes no 
difference to Ireland whether this pro- 
duce be consumed in it, or out of it. 
The landlord, for orn receives 
his rent in oxen ; he exchanges these 
for such commodities as he needs, and 
-it ‘makes no difference whether he 
makes the exchange in Ireland, or in 
any other part of the universe. 
. Our readers are aware that the rent, 
whether the landlord dwells in Ire- 
land or out of it, is paid by the te- 
nants in money: these sell their oxen 
exactly the same in both cases to pay 
it.’ If the landlord dwell in Ireland, 
what does he do with the money? 
He expends it in commodities, says the 
philosopher. In what commodities ? 
In coals—wine—malt liquor-——cottons 
—woollens—silks — sugar — tea—cof- 
fee, &c. &c. If the commodities 
which he consumes be produced in 
Ireland, they must employ a large 
quantity of labour in their produc- 
tion: if they be all imported, they 
must employ a large quantity in, and 
after their importation, putting pro- 
duction out of sight. Sailors have to 
be employed: in fetchiag them ; la- 
bourers have to be employed in un- 
loading the vessels; bargemen and 
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have to be employed. in. distributi 
them. Ifthe did. not live: 
Ireland, none of the foreign commo- 
dities consumed by him would enter 
it, and the mass of labour which these 
put in motion would be unemployed 
In that country. €.400. soul 
In addition, the landlord pays:an- 
nually, considerablesums to the coach 
maker, harness-maker, bricklayer, 
nter, blacksmith, tailor, shoe« 
er, painter, be mee a &e. &e. 
the greater part of which sums, .is:in 
reality paid for labour. Were he to 
live out of Ireland, this labour would 
be in that country without employ- 
ment. Toot § 
-&This is not all. If the landlord by 
his consumption of commodities give 
regular employment to one hun 
people in Ireland, who would others 
wise be idle; these employ various 
people to prepare commodities. for 
them who would otherwise be. idle; 
the latter in their turn em 
who would otherwise bei 
money thus continually ci 
employing additional ur every~ 
where. If the landlord should remove 
from Ireland, not only would the la~- 
bour which his consumption of com- 
modities employs be. left idle, buta 
vast portion of other labour would be 
left idle likewise. - 
We will illustrate this farther 


b 

looking at rents inthe gross. Those 
paid to absentee landlords are repre- 
sented to be enormous in amount, but 
suppose they reach three millions: If 


this sum were expended ig Ireland, ‘it 
would employ a oat rae es of gro- 
cers, drapers, mercers, tailors, slioe= 
makers, &c. &c., who could not now 
find business in that country. . These 
tradesmen would employ a vast num= 
ber of servants of different kinds, who 
could not at present be employed in 
Ireland. These masters:and servants 
would of themselves employ an. im- 
mense mass of labour, which, without 
them, could not: be employed. ..: 
- We leave domestics and la’ 
regularly hired by the landlord, out of 
the question, in order to meet the Phis 
losopher on his own ground. 
Now, how does Mr M‘Culloch get 
over this point? He says, “Ifyou 
lay out, your revenue in labour, you 
cannot lay it out in commodities ;- if 





-Miscovety! After saying what we 
have quoted, Mr M‘Culloch states, 
«« Jf the money be laid out on commo- 
dities, it will give employment to the 
persons engaged in the production of 


the same lips affect each other very 
awkwardly. ing at so much of 
the first as the last does not annihilate, 
it seems that commodities employ no 
labour in tlieir way from the producer 
to the consumer ! 

The Philosopher asserts that the 
merchants who get L.10,000, or any 
other sum, from the agent of an ab- 
sentee landlord in ex e for a bill 
to be remitted to this lord, “ go 
into the Irish market, and buy exact- 

the same amount of commodities 
as the landlord would have bought, 
had he been at home ; the only differ- 
ence being, that the landlord would 
eat them and wear them in London 
or Paris, and not in Dublin, or in his 
house in Ireland.” He asserts further, 
that, “ if the remittances to absentee 
landlords amount to three millions a- 
year, were the absentee landlords to 
return home to Ireland, the 
trade of Ireland would be diminished 
to that amount.” He, moreover, as« 
sérts, that “‘ in every instance in which 
a demand arises for a bill of exchange 
to remit rents, it is, in point of fact, a 
demand for exportation of Irish 
duce which would not otherwise have 
existed.” What an astounding philo- 

is Mr M‘Culloch ! 

» We will concede, that the rents of 
the absentees are in reality remitted in 
Irish produce. Now the same amount 
of rent must be paid, and therefore the 
tenants must raise the same quanti 
of produce, whether the landl 
pony - ahronckg ar He te- 
hants se i uce, in cases, 
S ‘precisely the same people. Here 

e 

dwell in Ireland, the 


tenants sell the same quantity of pro« 
duce to the merchants that they would 


Philosopher, they ought to sell it; or 
other Irish uce received in exe 
change for it, to the landlord, for the 
money received of his tenants. rm 
however, do no such thing. The la 
lord a — very coti- 
temptible portion of this and ‘other 
Trish produce. He practically goes to 
the merchants, and gives them nearly 
the whole of the money in exchange, 
not for Irish produce, but for wine, 
coals, timber, silver, iron, ‘tea, sugar, 
and other articles, the produce of ot 
nations. For the purchase of these 
articles, the merchants export the 
Irish produce. Nearly the whole of 
this produce is exported when the 
landlord is resident, as well as when 
he is an absentee. 

When the landlord is an absentee, 
the tenants sell their produce to the 
merchants, and pay the money to the 
agent ; the latter takes the money to 
the merchants, te buy of them, not 
the produce of other countries, but a 
bill—or, in other words, to employ 
them to remit the money to the land- 
lord. They export the Irish produce 
that it may be sold abroad, and the 
value paid to the absentee landlord. 
In both cases the Irish produce is ex- 
ported ; in the one, it is merely sent 
abroad, that it may return to Ireland 
in another shape,—in the other, it is 
sent abroad that it may return ‘no 
more. In the one, it goes abroad only 
for a moment, as Irish trading capi- 
tal—in the other, it goes for ever as a 
dead loss to Ireland. 

The Irish absentee landlords would 
be so far from diminishing the aggre 
gate — of Ireland by returning 
to it, that they would increase them. 
There would be not only their own 
consumption of foreign produce, which 


would only be procured by the ex 
portation of Irish produce, but there 
would be that of the vast number of 
additional tradesmen, mechanics, ar 
tizans, and labourers, whom they 
would bring into employment. The 

nditure of the rents, by giving 
being to these new consumers, by con- 
tinually sending money from hand to 
hand te promote consumption, and by 
raising wages and profits, would ins 
crease the imports of Ireland beyond 
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enemas 3: mn ‘80 oe it should in- 
erease the imports beyond its amount, 
it would increase the ex It might 
diminish the ex: corn and cat- 
tle, but it would add to that of other 
articles of Irish produce. - - 

_ The absentee landlords, therefore, 
instead of increasing the exports of 
Ireland, only diminish its imports. 
Were they to return, the exports would 
be at least the same, while they would 
add, in one way and another, three 
millions to the imports, if their rents 
amount to this sum. Were additional 
foreign produce of this value import- 
ed into Ireland, every one must be 
convinced that, in its working up 
and distribution, it would employ a 


pape quantity of additional la- 
ur. 

Of course the doctrine, that the 
merchants, on receiving the mo 
from the agent, “ go into the Iri 
market, and buy exactly the same 
amount of commodities as the land- 
lord would have had he been 
at home, the only difference being, 
that the landlord would eat and wear 
them abroad, —< not at: home,” is 

reposterous. ‘he question is, Does 
bain diminish the demand for 
labour? And, therefore, to establish 
the doctrine, the merchants should 
buy, not only the same amount of 
commodities, but the very same com- 
modities that the would have 
bought had he been at home. They 
- should buy and export the Irish pro- 
duce; import foreign produce in ex- 
change for it, sell tter, and pur 
chase as many suits of clothes, pai 
of shoes, dozens of wine, pounds of 
candles, tea, sugar, &c. &c. as the 
landlord consumes—they should do 
all this before oe ne money of 
the i. m4 i coy gee 
agent ) export the last- 
named msg on mage = —_ 
produce,—or there manifestly a 
difference,” which is fatal to oe 
doctrine of the Philosopher. The mer- 
chants.do nothing of the kind ; the 
merely buy in the Irish market su 
commodities as they would buy if the 
landlord should dwell at home, or 
should not exist. They sell to the 
ta bill; and if they did not do 
this, they would sell to the landlord, 
or other , foreign produce of the 
‘ same value. The difference is this— 
if the landlord dwell abroad, he mere- 
ly, in the Irish market, exchanges one 
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kind of. money -for paella, which 
puts no labour in motion ; i vawell 
at home, he —a money for 
foreign produce, | w juis @ Vast 
quantity of labour in motion. 

The point is so important, that we 
will, at the hazard of being tedioys, 
— on an some hee illustration. 

British landlords, possessin 

twenty millions of income, were to 
leave this country, and dwell permg- 
nently in France, how would this ope» 
rate ? per Ax Mr M‘Culloch, 
it would add a clear twenty .millions 
to our exports. If he be right, it 
must me weg: ee true, that this 
would make a addition of twenty 
millions to the imports of France. 
 ooese rh por a receive this sum as a 

ee gift, without returning any equi~ 
valent—she would receive it chiefly in 
raw produce—she would receive it on- 
ly in such things as she would need—~ 
and she would receive an increase of 
consumption commensurate with it at 
the same moment. Now, is it not per~ 
fectly clear, that this addition of twen- 
ty millions to the imports of France 
—that this addition of twenty mil- 
lions to her annual profits—would en» 
able her to employ an enormous ads 


ditional quantity of Iabour? And if 


it be, is it not equally clear, that the 
in of France would be the loss of 
land? The Economists are awaxe 
of the dilemma in which they have 
placed themselves. They manfully as- 
sert, that as the one country would 
not lose, the other would’ not gain: 
they might just as truly assert, that 
to take ten thousand pounds from the 
income of one man, and add it te that 
of another, would not make the one 
poorer, or the other richer. 
To support these doctrines, the Eco» 
nomists maintain, that although the 
removal of the landlords would throw 
an immense mass of capital and labour 
—an immense number of tradesmen, 
mechanics, artizans, and labourers 
out of joyment for the moment, 
these would be permanently employed 
by other trades, which would be pro+ 
portionably increased by the absentcea 
ism of the landlords. We cannot. go 
along with these people until we have 
something better from them than the 
= assertions and assumptions to 
which they cautiously confine them- 
selves: Let us bottom this matter, 
If the landlords go abroad the tenants 
raise the same produce, sell it to the 
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same people, and pay the rents in mo- 
ney to agents. The agents buy bills 
upon France with the money, 
send these to the landlords. Now, 
what are the commodities sent to 
France which these bills represent ? 
They consist almost wholly of raw 
produce. 
If, in consequence of the absentee- 
ism of the landlords, France buy a 
t additional quantity of East In. 
ia silk of us, shall we then import an 
additional quantity of this silk? . By 
no means. She will merely buy that 
silk which our manufacturers would 
otherwise buy. She will add nothing 
to our imports of silk. If she buy a 
great quantity of cotton of us, the 
case will be the same: she will buy 
what our manufacturers would other- 
wise buy, but she will not increase our 
imports of cotton. If she buy of us 
much wool and iron, the case will still 
be the same: we shall not produce 
more wool and iron—we shall only sell 
these to her instead of our own manu- 
facturers. The same quantity of these 
articles might be brought into the 
country by the produce of the estates 
as before; but the demand for the 
twenty millions worth of manufac- 
tured articles would be transferred 
from this country to France. .The 


landlords would employ the French 


traders, mechanics, &c. instead of the 
English ones; and the raw articles 
would have to be sent to France, to be 
there manufactured, instead of this 
country. The mighty mass of capi- 
tal and labour—the mighty host of 
traders, mechanics, artizans, and la- 
bourers—which the expenditure of 
the twenty millions now employs be- 
tween the importer or English pro- 
ducer and the consumer, would be de- 
prived of employment, while not a 
single trade would receive any addi- 
tional capacity to employ them, save 
the carrying trade to France, of which 
France would engross a large portion. 
So far as regards employment being 
given by the landlords in other trades, 
nearly the whole of this capital and 
labour would remain idle for ever. 

« To render this still plainer, we will 
assume that a nobleman in this coun- 
try expends annually ten thousand 
pounds in silk goods alone ; and that 
those who supply him with, and make 
up these s, serve him only. He 
buys the goods of his mercer, and this 
employs the mercer, his capital, shop~ 
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men, porter, &c. The mereer buys 
the goods of the manufacturer, and 
this employs the capital of the manu- 
facturer and-throwster, with the wea- 
vers, dyers, &c. The nobleman’s fa- 
mily employ dressmakers to make up 
the goods. By employing these people, 
he enables them to consume many 
silks. Now, if he remove to France, 
and there consume the same quantity 
of silks, what is the consequence, assu- 
ming that in both places the raw ar- 
ticle is bought of the English import- 
er? He deprives the mercer, his capi- 
tal and shopmen, the manufacturer 
and throwster, with their capital and - 
workmen, and the dressmakers, whol 
ly of employment, and of the means of 
consuming silks. His rent is raised as 
before ; but instead of being expended 
in omer ine these people and their 
capital, it is taken in reality to the im- 
porter for the purchase of that raw silk 
to send to France which had pre~iously 
yielded such employments. The trade 
of the importer remains the same, but 
the employment of the others is wholl 
lost, so far as regards the nobleman, if 
we except the trifling share that ‘ma’ 
be obtained by carrying the raw sill 
across the water. 

' This is looking at the matter in the 
most favourable point of view, and in 
a much more favourable one than we 
ought. So much capital and labour 
being rendered idle, would have the 
most mighty effect in depressing pro- 
fits and wages. Consumption, general 
imports, and exports to all parts save 
France, would be greatly diminished. 
France, from receiving an additional 
twenty millions’ worth of raw produce 
to manufacture, retail, and work up, 
would increase her trade greatly be- 
yond the same amount. 

We will assume that there are in 
this country three great and distinct 
classes of producers. The first is com- 

dof the agriculturists, which in- 
cludes the landholders. The landlord 
is as much a producer of corn as his 
tenant ; the two are in reality copart- 
ners ; the one finds the greater part of 
the capital, i. e. the land and build- 
ings ; the other finds the remainder of 
the capital, 7. e. the stock. The second 
class consists of the importers or pro- 
ducers of raw produce not agricultural, 
and the third of the manufacturers. 
Under: the term manufacturers, we 
here include all who work up and re- 
tail the raw produce of all descriptions. 
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Now, were our agriculturists to buy 
all their manufactures of France, this 
would: throw out of vee jek gO all 
the manufacturing capital and labour 
of this country which are now employ- 
ed in supplying them. If they could 
not send their own produce to France 
in payment, they would exchange it 
for the produce of the second class ; 
this class would not import or produce 
more from this—it would merely send 
that produce to France which it now 
supplies to the manufacturers. This 
capital and labour would be thrown 
permanently out of employment ; for, 
from the effect upon profits and 
wages, our carrying trade would be 
quite as much diminished with other 
parts, as it would be increased with 
France. Again, if the second and 
third classes were to buy the whole of 
their agricultural produce of France, 
this would throw the whole of our 
agricultural. capital and labour out of 
employment. It would not increase 
the trade of these classes, though 
France should take manufactures in 
exchange ; for they would merely send 
the goods to France which they now 
sell to our own agriculturists. They 
would, in truth, sell considerably less, 
because they would have to support 
gratuitously the idle population. No- 
thing we think- in mathematical de- 
monstration could be clearer than this 
—if we import French manufactures 
and corns when our own manufacturers 
‘and agriculturists can abundantly sup- 
ply us with both, we must employ. French 
capital and labour, render idle an equal 
amount at least of British capital and 
labour, and greatly diminish the profits 
of the capital and labour of the whole 
country. If British landholders go to 
expend twenty millions annually in 
France, this will only differ from our 
agriculturists as a body buying an- 
nually of France twenty millions’ worth 
of French manufactured goods, instead 
of buying to the same amount of our 
own manufacturers, by its being in- 
finitely more injurious to this country. 
If the opinions of the sage Economist 
be true, it must inevitably be true 
likewise, 

1. That rents employ no labour after 
ce 4 are paid to the landlord. The 
landlord who expends fifty or sixty 
thousand per annum, gives no employ- 
ment to labour by such expenditure. 

2. That the rent of a landlord is in 
reality expended before it is put into 
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his hands, and that, although he may 
receive it in solid sovereigns, he cannot 
expend it again so as to employ labour. 

3. That a nation can have no ex- 
ports, unless its landlords, or others 
whom it supplies with income, dwell 
abroad. 

4. That the imports of a nation em- 
ploy no labour. 

5. That the cultivators of land 
would have no surplus produce to sell, 
if they had no rents to pay. 

6. That a nation cannot have any 
surplus agricultural produce, if its 
landlords be not absentees. 

7. That were the absentee landlords 
to return home, each one—Heaven 
moderate his appetite !—would devour 
all the corn, hogs,and oxen, that his 
tenants could dispose of. 

8. That if you take your business 
from your English tailor, and give it 
to a French one, it neither injures the 
one, nor benefits the other. -By buy- 
ing all your goods of the Englishman, 
you do not employ him ; by buying 
the whole of the Frenchman, ‘you 
would not employ him. Capital and 
labour cannot be deprived of employ 
ment, and they can never be super< 
abundant. ° 

9. That all trades are of equal valite 
to a nation ; it makes no difference to 
a nation whether it has merely a popu- 
lation just sufficient to cultivate its 
soil, or twice the number in addition 
engaged in manufactures and com- 
merce. A nation can lose manufacture 
after manufacture, and this will do it 
no injury ; in proportion as its manu- 
factures may decrease, its commerce 
and agriculture will increase. If it 
lose the whole of its manufactures, and 
nearly the whole of its commerce, it 
will be able to employ its capital and 
population just the same in agricul- 
ture, although its land shall be pre 
viously fully occupied. If the whole 
of our manufacturers were thrown out 
of employment, they could immediate- 
ly be employed in our agriculture, and 
the nation would not lose by it. A 
nation is as rich, populous, and power- 
ful, when it has only its agriculture, 
as it is when it has in addition an im- 
mense portion of commerce and manu- 
factures. 

10. If all the people of irdependent 
fortune who now dwell in London, 
were to remove to Liverpool, and were 
to be restricted from procuring a single 
manufactured article from London, 
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this'‘would neither injare London, nor Trade. This system distinctly asserts 
benefit Li as its basis, that to buy matrufactures 
- Wt If a Ronee (Pe Se Franee, = other states 
twenty i ‘armual rent, w ve adopted the prohibi 
Wield balsig 40 'dhe Ring of France systems “agaiiat aa, ‘will boned; et 
irtetead i not injure, our own manufactures and 


of its t 3 and 

his Gallic Majesty ecldesgitandy 

receive the rent in raw luce, and 

never send a shilling of it back to be 

on a land, aa case Pe 

be precisely the same to the nation at 

, as it is at present, when the land 

ngs to inhabitants of this country, 

who expend the rent in British mer- 
chandize and manufactures. 

12. If millions were annually 


= 


gift, it would neither injure the one 
country, nor benefit the other; it 
would neither make the one poorer, 


We could go farther, but we will 
pause at the round dozen. Gentle 
weader, what an amazing science is 
Political Economy ! 

The wretched dogmas that in real- 
ity lead to these conclusions, are not 

t forth as matters of opinion—as 

that may peudily be’ errins- 
Oh, no! they are promulgated 
their truth were matter of 
‘decisive demonstration ; all who dis- 
“sent from them are stigmatized as ig- 
norant, prejudiced bigots, and covered 
with ri The Economists have 
stuck themselves = their — 
‘and, in consequence, they imagine that 
have soared far pr hom the world, 
-and the infirmities of human nature, 
and seem to think that they have 
in themselves with the attributes 
of Heaven. The foul namesjand grins 
of such egotists, will not, we conceive, 
disturb any man’s peace, whatever 
“effect they have on his risibility. 

It is not solely on account of Mr 
‘Mullech that we have bestowed so 
“much attention on this doctrine. The 
fact is—and we most earnestly beg 
our readers to keep it in mind—that 

this doctrine stands what is call- 
our new and liberal system of Free 


agriculturists, although these may be 
able'to supply us abundantly. This 
is exactly the doctrine of the Philoso- 
pher. It is exactly the same as as- 
serting, that if our agriculturists buy 
nearly the whole of their manufactures 
of France with raw produce, it will 
benefit and not injure our own manu- 
facturers ; that if our manufacturers 
buy nearly the whole of their corn of 
France, it will benefit, and not injure 
our agriculturists ; that if our land. 
holders ge to dwell constantly in 
France, their expenditure of their in- 
comes in that country, will be precise- 
ly the same thing to England as their 
e iture of them at home would be. 
repeat, that in reality there is not 
the least difference between the doc- 
trine of Mr M‘Culloch, and the princi- 
me on which this new system avowed- 
y rests. If the doctrine be true, the 
stands upon a rock; if the 
doctrine be false, the system is built 
upon sand, it will fall, and the fall 
will be terrible. We hope we have 
said sufficient to convinee our readers 
that the doctrine is ae untena- 
ble. We are ourselves as thorough- 
ly convinced that it is wholly false, 
and that the system which has been 
raised upon it is one of error and de- 
struction, as we are that light is not 
darkness—that flame is not ice—that 
vapour is not adamant. Time will 
produce that conviction in the nation 
which we cannot. ‘Words may be 
disregarded, but ruin and misery will 
obtain attention and credence. * 

We must now say something on a 
difference touching absentee expen- 
— Nene = bar — Mr 

‘Culloch practical en toge- 
ther. If the Irish abectites landlord 


‘dwell in France, he injures Ireland to 


benefit France ; and the benefits which 
he confers on the latter do not ope- 





* Many of the public prints, which uniformly puff the “ new and liberal system 


.of free trade” in the most fulsome manner, have pronouneed Mr M‘Culloch’s doc- 


trine to be gross and glaring falsehood. Some of them have abused it in the most 


outrageous way possible. 
M‘Culloch asserts that the man in 


There is something in this exquisitely ludicrous, Mr 
moon never wears a nightcap—It is a lie!— 


Mr Huskisson asserts the same in somewhat different words—It is an obvious truth. 
Bravo, most sagacious Editors ! 
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respect of his expenditure is gained b 

The benefits of his toon 
diture are still kept in the empire. Ire- 
land has a free trade to and, and 
his expenditure in the Jatter increases 
this trade. If there were a perfectly 
free circulation of labour throughout 
Britain.and Ireland, if Ireland were 
as far advanced in manufactures and 
comgpnte ne Britain, and a" + ere 
supply its full proportion of the va- 
rious “sticles sold in the English mar- 
ket—then the regidence of the Irish 
landlord in London, with regard to 
expenditure, would only operate to 
Ireland, as the residence of the York- 
shire landlord, in London, operates to 
Yorkshire. The great mass of our 
landlords are, to a very great extent 
in res of expenditure, absentees 
from their estates. They expend the 
greater part of their incomes in Lon- 
don, or other large places. 

But whatever Ireland may lose from 
the landlord’s expending his income 
in England, it forms but a very con- 
temptible part of the whole loss which 
flows from his absenteesim. Excessive 
rents and subdivision form, so far as 
the landlord is concerned, the great 
curse of Ireland, and these do not ne- 
cessarily flow from. his expending his 
rents in London. The whole of our 
English, landlords might dwell con- 
stantly on their estates, and still, if 
they should exact the.utmost farthing 
of rent. possible from their tenants, 
our peasantry would be as poor and 
miserable as the Irish peasantry, and 
our land would be as much subdivided 
as that of Ireland. .Exorbitant rents, 
if they be general, must produce sub- 
division ; and both, whether landlords 
be. residents or absentees, must plunge 
the cultivators into want and misery. 

If the Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, or 
Westmoreland landlord dwell almost 
constantly, and spend the whole of his 
income in London, his tenants are still 
in, respectable and comfortable cir- 
cumstances. They pay moderate rents 
—such rents as leave them fair profits 
upon their capital. The landlord 
seizes not the lion’s share of the pro- 
duce: of the Jand—he gives them their 
due-portion, In the distressed parts 
of Ireland everything is taken from 
the tenants but the most baregsub- 
sistence. The English farmer can 
save money—he can reserve his farm 

Vor. XIX. 
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for one son, and. put the others into 
respectable trades.:. ‘The Irish. farmer 
into trades ; tahon he diaiaiieapenty 
must be divided, and, so far as regards 
his children, his land must. be divided 
likewise. The English farmers. and 
their seme in. rep, and 
expend upon the estate a large portion 
of that rent, which in Ireland is. ex- 
torted from the Irish ones, and sen 
out of the country. . > ator? 
- While it is manifest that exorbitant 
rents, and. their offspring, subdivi- 
sion, are, so far as concerns the. land- 
lords, the great evils of Ireland; it is, 
iu our judgment, equally manifest 
that these evils flow from absenteeism: 
If a noblemam.or gentleman of 


fortune—who prides himself upon his 


rank and ancestry—who is of 
show and splendour—who has never 
known the want of money—who has 
his fortune in money already made— 
who has been taught to look. upon. 
the parsimonious ideas of tradexs-with 
scorn—and who has. been constantly. 
habituated to generosity. and. prefu- 
sion—if such an individual personally 
direct the management of -his estaté, 
it is not possible, in the nature.of 
things, that he should be a. bad Jand- ~ 
lord. . Pride, pomp—every feéling of 
his nature, will compel him. to-let rea- 
sonably cheap farms, and. to‘let his 
farms, and even his cottages, to none 
but men of good character and con- 
duct. His larger tenants will be en- 
abled to save, and to..oceupy more 
land ; he will keep himself constantly 
enabled to let his land:in farms\of 
any size to good tenants... On the 
other hand, if a low-bred, meré 

man of small property, have. the sole. 
management of an estate as a per cent- 
age-agent, or middleman ; if he. take 
this management for the sake of pe 
cuniary profit; and if his profit:be. 
regulated by the amount of rerit which 
he can — ~_ the nce 8, it 
is not ible, in the nature ings, 
that Seaas be a good landlord. ay. 
thing will conspire to compel /him. to 
sponge from the occupiers the utmost: 
farthing of rent, -without regard. to 
anything else. While the owner only 
lets the land to enjoy a fortune—to 
obtain the interest of capital, this man: 
lets it to make a fortune—to aceumu~ 
late a capital. He will dissipate the 
capital of the. occupiers, co 
them, if they ete for their - 











ren, to contract the size of their farms, 
subdivide the estate, and it 
with inhabitants of bad , 
we speak generally. The tru 

this we conceive to be decisively esta- 
blished by the condition of the agri- 
cultural population of Britain and 


Treland. 
- While we hold it to be manifest, that 
exorbitant rents and sub-division flow 
from absenteeism, we hold it to be 
y manifest, that the constant re- 
of the landlord in Ireland is 
ite asa remedy. If he will 
well on his estate a very few 
months in the , and either let it 
himself, or it to be let by a 
salaried agent, under his personal di- 
rection and control, this is proved by 
the state of Britain to be all that is 
We say now, as we have 
said before, that we do not wish to see 
the Irish landlords dwell constantly 
on their estates. It is essential for the 
of Ireland, that they should be 
‘Parliament, that they s dwell 


landlords to do is, that they will act 
like those of England. 
Mr M‘ » however, denies 
“ that absenteeism produces evils of any 
ind ; he asserts that the return of 
the absentees would only benefit Ire- 
land in the most trifling degree, if at 
all. He against sub-letting, but 
he does not conceive the return of the 
landlords necessary for its extinction. 
It has been again and again declared 
by government, that a sufficient num- 
ber of men of proper respectability 
eould not be found. to form the Ma- 
a2 Spe emer ner of the land- 
ield no benefit! It is said 
that some of the Magistrates are defi- 
cient in knowledge and principle, yet 
their being combined with, and pla- 
éed under the influence of men of 
high rank—members of Parliament 
spending a part of every 
‘year in the first society in the 
is, would neither improve 
them, nor benefit Ireland! It would 
have no tendency to civilize and better 
the condition of Ireland, were rich 
and polished families to be scattered 
_about throughout its whole village po- 


| arena to furnish example, to esta- 
schools, to supply the with 
food and clothing in times of necessi- 
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ty, to watch over morals and conduct, 
and to stimulate improvements. in 
husbandry, housewifery, &c. by in- 
struction and reward. Out upon such 
political economy ! 

The Philosopher says nothing 
against per centage agents and middle- 
men, but his favourite mode of ma- 
paging an estate is this—The land- 
lord shall dwell constantly abroad, 
and the estate shall be under the ex- 
clusive authority of a hired agent. 
This agent will. merally be taken 
from the lower of the middling classes, 
he will be a man of small fortune, but 
more likely of none at all, and he will 
have a dave of perhaps from one to 
three, or five hundred per annum. 
Now, looking at the points which we 
have enumerated above, touching the 
magistracy, civilization, schools, &c. 
will any man living say that an agent 
like this will be more valuable—will 
not be infinitely less valuable—upor 
an estate, than a nobleman or gentle- 
man of large fortune? Our larger Eng- 
lish landlords generally keep such an 
agent notwithstanding their residence. 
On these points, such an agent would 
be worthless ; he would be merely a 
hired servant, without a master to 
overlook him,. and like other hired 
servants, he would do as little as pos- 
sible for his wages. 

Looking merely at the letting of a 
large estate, it is a trust infinitely too 
great for such an agent, and he will 

pretty sure to abuse it in one way 
or another. The resident landlord is 
under powerful internal and external 
restraints in the exercise of his autho- 
rity over the tenants, but from such 
checks the agerit is almost wholly 
free. His master never sees him ; he 
is a man of the world, and cares but 
little for public opinion, and he has 
the tenants at his mercy. His income 
is small, and he wishes to increase it : 
he is exposed to every temptation to 
abuse his trust, at the cost of the 
tenants. We scarcely ever knew the 
hired agent of an English absentee 
landlord, that is, of a landlord who 
dwelt constantly in a foreign country, 
who did his duty properly. What Mr 
M‘Culloch says in favour of the Scot- 
tish agents may be true ; but, from 
what we have seen of. English ones, 
and of human nature, we are confi- 
denty'that, if all the estates of a na- 
tion were placed under the exclusive 
control of hired agents, the greater 
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of these agents would abuse their 
Sem in the moat scandalous arid pers 
nicious manner. If we are mistaken, 
the world is under a gross delusion, 
in fancying that servants need to be 
looked after by masters, and that Mi- 
nisters of State, and others who hold 
great trusts, ought to be surrounded 
with restraints, and vigilantly watched. 
The Philosopher admits, that in Scot- 
land the land of absentee landlords is 
let at a hig*ser rent than that of resi- 
dent ones. He makes this a matter of 
choice on the part of the tenant, be- 
cause “no tenant likes to live under 
that system of surveillance and over- 
looking which is generally exercised 
by a landlord ;” and because when a 
landlord goes abroad, “his affairs are 
—_ y his factor, or agent, who is 
gene a very intelligent ‘ 
and dani sioee tottetieat with coun- 
try affairs than the landlords are ; so 
that the tenants er dealing with 
him to dealing with the landlord.” 
- We who now hold the pen were 
born in, and belong to, England ; we 
never saw Scotland, and we do not pre- 
tend to know how these things are 
managed among our Scottish fellow- 
subjects. We'see quite sufficient in the 
conduct of certain Scotch writers in 
the metropolis to deter us from dila- 
ting on local matters of which we have 
ne knowledge. These people write day 
after day, touching our English pea- 
santry and country gentlemen, and 
every line proves that they know no 
niore of either than the Hottentot. 
Every one who is at all acquainted with 
our countr ulation must know, 
that the diatribes which they put forth 
against our ‘‘ unpaid magisttacy,” form 
the most nauseous compound of stone- 
‘blind ignorance, and groundless slan- 
der, that ever appeared in print. That 
is odd philosophy which bottoms itself 
upon direct falsehoods. That is odd 
“liberality” which occupies itself with 
blasting the reputation of the most ge- 
nerous, upright, and honourable men 
in the community. ° 
Although we cannot contradict Mr 
M‘Culloch from our personal know- 
ledge of Scotland, we still can supply 
a contradiction which will satisfy our 
readers. An Address has recently been 
éireulated by the Inverness-shire Far- 
ming ‘Society, which does honour to 
those from whom it has emanated, and 
which, on the part of the tenantry of 
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Scotland, distinctly denies the assere 
tions of Mr M‘Calloch i do.oet 

We are, ever; no strangers to 
the landlords and tenants of England ; 
and, certainly, what Mr M‘Culloch says 
would be very erroneous if ied to 
our English tenants. We willdivideout 
landlords into two classes—the small 
and the great ones. A landlord who 
has only one farm, or two; and whose 
whole income arises from his. land, 
looks after his tenant principally to get 
as much rent as he can. The great 
landlord looks after his tenant chiefly 
on the score of ent and con- 
duct. . In the one case, the tenant has 
to fear from “surveillance ‘and ‘over- 
a an Dees of ae and Pa 
the other, r , or a discharge. Is 
it likely that he will give an advance 
of rent at once rather than live in fear 
of it, or prefer a bad farm to a good 
one, merely because an i:nprobable 
evil may befall him ? If he leave the 
landlord, and take the farm of an agent, 
what then? He exchanges the “ sure 
veillance and overlooking” of the land~ 
lord for those of the agent ; and in al+ 
most all cases, the “ surveillance and 
overlooking” of the agent are infinitely 
more busy, tormenting, and injurious, 
than those of the lan . The lat- 
ter perhaps leaves him for part 
of the year, but ‘the agent is always 
near him. . 

But then the tenant likes to deal 
with the agent because he i¢ more con- 
versant with country affairs than the 
landlord. Answer us these questions, 
ye town and city ee From 
which mm you obtain the best — 

ain in bu our goods—the 
aoe, or the heen man who thorough- 
ly understands his business? Do 
prefer buying of the latter at. hi 
yee merely on account of his better 

nowledge-of trade? A farmer has to 
choose between two farms of equal va- 
lue: the rent of the one is five shil- 


lings per week more than that of the 
other § and yet, according to Mr M‘+ 
Culloch, he prefers the one, be- 


cause he has to take it, not of a rich 
gentleman, who is not very knowing 
in agricultural matters, and who cares 
but Little for money, but of a shrewd, 
crafty, e man of business ! 
= certainly cannot need any refuta- 
on. ¥ 7 . ‘ } 

Our English tenants, we : believe, 

fear the “ surveillance and overlook« 
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ing” of the agent much more than 
those of the landlord. ‘The latter ne- 
ver-enters their houses, he is not very 


skilful in judging of their crops, 
he acts. impartially towards all. The 
agent visits them, and he hears 


much private history and slender 
which ought never to reach him. He 
is puffed up with his own importance, 
and expects the utmost deference to be 
paid him. . He is more or less under 
the guidance of his own paltry personal 
interests. He favours one tenant be- 
cause he is wealthy, or gives him the 
best dinner, or sends him the most 
presents, or treats him with the most 
reverence: he is hostile to another 
tenant because he is poor, or because 
his mind has been poisoned against him 
by slander, or because he is not suffi- 
ciently humble. He can always calcu- 
late pretty accurately what the tenants 
make of their farms. The landlord is 
— of his honour, public opinion 
great influence over him, and he 
has apride in a highly cultivated es- 
tate and ble tenants: but the 
case is wholly different with the agent ; 
he merely acts for hire, and if he do 
the most odious things, he can throw 
the blame upon his principal. A tenant 
must be exposed to the “ surveillance 
and overlooking” of either the land- 
lord or the agent ; and we believe that 
those of the latter will generally be 
the most active and injurious. 
- Reasoning, however, is idle, when 
the question has been decided by ex- 
perience. In England, the best farms 
are those which are let by, or under 
the direction of, the landlord: the 
worst are those which are exclusively 
under the management of an agent. 
This refers, of course, to middling and 
large estates, and not to the land of 
small proprietors. The case is the same 
in Scotland according to Mr M‘Cul- 
loch’s own showing. In England, our 
farmers are anxious to leave the dear 
farms of absentees for cheap ones un- 
der resident landlords ; we cannot but 
think that the case is the same with 
the Scottish ones. 
-_ Let us now apply the Philosopher’s 
doctrines to Ireland. In England the 
nig» pie pe sng pays his 
t by a , and. gives 
him instructions to exact on pauiion 
Pr peg rents, so that the tenant is 
ill t6 a certain under the pro- 
tection of the Tangiaed. But in Ire- 
land it appears, that where an agent 





is employed, he is almost always paid 
by a per centage. The landlord gives 
up the letting of his estate entirely to 
him. He in effect says—‘‘ Lay on 
what rent you please,—if you bring 
me none, | will pay - nothing—I 
will allow you so much for every hun- 
dred suena that you may bring me.” 
Now, to the tenants, this agent is in 
reality as much the landlord, as he 
would be should the fee simple of the 
estate belong to him. He has them 
perfectly at his mercy ; he is a resident 
landlord ; he has them constantly un- 
der his eye ; and he is incessantly sti- 
mulated by personal interest to rack 
from them the utmost farthing. 

If the estate of the absentee be not 
in the hands of an agent like this, it 
is generally in those of middlemen. 
These middlemen are in reality the 
only landlords that the mass of the 
tenants know or have ; they are con- 
stantly among the tenants; and the 
only interest that they have in the land, 
is to extort the highest rents possible. 

Courteous readers—whether ye be 
English farmers or Seottish ones— 
whether ye be inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who are familiar with the sight of 
green fields—or natives of London, 
who have never ventured out of the 
smoke of that famous city—we leave 
to you the decision of these questions. 
Does the Irish cultivator escape “ sur- 
veillance and overlooking,” because 
the owner of his land is.an absentee ? 
Is he not under the most odious and 
poms ** surveillance and over- 

ooking” that could be imagined ? 

The “ surveillance and overlooking” 
of our greater English landlords ex- 
tend principally to conduct. These 
landlords know that they could obtain 
much higher rents, but they do not 
wish it; they pry but little into the 
pecuniary affairs of their tenants. 
What a tenant has to fear from them 
is chiefly displeasure for suffering his 
fences, &c. to. get out of order ; for 
managing his land in a slovenly, un- 
profitable manner ; or for being extra- 
vagant, drunken, or immoral. The 


‘ surveillance and overlooking” of the - 


only landlord that the tenant in reali- 
} Cap in Ireland, are eternally upon 

is tenant, chiefly for the purpose of 
keeping his rent at the highest point : 

is management and conduct are mi- 
nor matters. Now, how does the dif- 
ference operate to the tenants and to 
society in the mass ? 
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. In England, the tenantsareincom- laborious part of the management. 
fortableand respectable circumstances ; Agricultural capi mot exist with 


many of them are wealthy; they are in- 
dustriousand knowing cultivators ; and 
in t of morals, they are scarcely 
equalled by any classinthe community. 
Their own excellent morals have the 
best effects upon those of their servants. 
In Ireland the tenants of the absentees 
are poor and barbarous ; they are 
wretched cultivators ; and they are 
vicious ‘and depraved. In England it 
is a thing almost unknown, for the 
tenantof a great landlord, if he only 
occupy @ cottage, to be immoral, or to 
be concerned in a criminal action. The 
Irish papers frequently tell us, that in 
Ireland the occupiers of pretty large 
tracts of land are often concerned in 
those horrible outrages which almost 
daily disgrace the sister kingdom, and 
that -the whole country population 
combines to screen from justice the 
rpetrators of these outrages. 
Nevertheless, the Philosopher as- 
sures us, that, in a moral point of 
view, Ireland loses very little from its 
landlords being absentees. Wonderful 
Philosopher! He assures us farther, 
that absenteeism is not the cause of 
the middlemen system ; and that the 
number of middlemen would net be 
materially diminished if there were no 
absentees. Of course, if a landlord 
dwell on his estate, he will let it to a 
middleman for a trifling rent ; he will 
content himself with a much smaller 
income than he might obtain when 
the cultivators will have to pay much 
higher rents than he would demand ; 
he will make’ himself a mere cipher 
on his estate, and amidst-his tenants ; 
he will suffer this middleman to parcel 
out and manage his land, and tyran- 
nize over his tenants at pleasure; he 
will give to this middleman the sole 
control over his estate and tenants ;— 
he will do all this in. preference to 
having his estate and tenants entirely 
under his management and authority. 
The most finished Cockney that Cock- 
aigne can produce, would y swal- 
low such philosophy. Once more we 
say— Wonderful Philosopher ! 
Absenteeism, and not the want of 
capital, is the primary cause of the 
middleman system. No resident land- 
lord will give to another n the 
control. of his estate, and the dignity 
and influence which it yields him, the 
more especially as he can always pro- 
cure an agent to take off his hands the 


middlemen and::per’ cen ts. 
wer ea eae 
ily dissipate it ; an ere 
find mn they effectual] peomiaee 
from being created. In the last thirty 
years, England has been increasing 
the size of its farms, and making im- 
mense additions to its agricultural ca- 
pital. In the same periéd, and with 
nearly the same markets, Ireland has 
been regularly diminishing the size of 
its fatms and the amount of its agri- 
cultural capital. Were the land of 
England placed under middlemen and 
per centage agents, very few of our 
next generation of farmers would 
sess sufficient capital for the cultiva~ 
tion of a farm of one hundred and fifty 
acres. 

Mr. M‘Culloch stated it to be his 
belief, that if we had sheriff-courts 
like those of Scotland, and if the es- 
tates were managed by agents like 
those who manage the estates of the 
Scotch absentees, England would gain 
by the absence of the great proportion 
of the land proprietors. Most delici- 
ous intelligence this would be to you, 
ye proud landholders of England! 
You are not merely useless—you are 
an evil to your country! Richly did 
you deserve the insult for bringing 
such a man before you. 

England, beloved land of. our fa- 
thers ! If thy nobles and country gen- 
tlemen leave thee to dwell constantly 
abroad—if thy country magistrates 
consist of pennyless, pert, place-hunt- 
ing lawyers—if thy- Ministry and two 
Houses of Parliament be composed of 
traders, weavers, lawyers, and philoso- 
phers ; of such men as Alderman 
Wood, Alderman Waithman, Peter 
Moore, Joseph Hume, Sir R. Wilson, 
Mr Brougham, and Mr M‘Culloch, it 
will cause thy interests to be far bet- 
ter managed. If thy village pematen 
be taken from the control of generous, 
high-minded noblemen and gentle- 
men, who are under the most power- 
ful restraints for exercising. their in- 
fluence and authority in the most be- 
neficial manner, and be placed under 


that of low-bred, mercenary . > 


almost wholly free from restrictions in 
the exercise of their despotic power, it 
will benefit the interests and character 
of this population. If the many mil- 
lions of rent which are paid to thy 
landholders be sent to foreign countries 


people ‘find any, they’ 
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to return no more—to be expended in 


e ing the labour and 

the pt dre and man creme 
these countries, instead of thy own, it 
will increase thy wealth and prosperity: 
What pension wilt thou award, and 
how many statues of gold wilt thou 
decree, to the astonishing Philosopher ? 

Seriously—does it not surpass all 
comp ion, that a man who seems 
not to have been stark-mad—who is 
evidently as «<dlestitute ——— and 
enthusiasm as a flint—should have 
uttered such absurdities? They not 
only outrage common sense, but they 
fly in the teeth of the most decisive de- 
monstration. A single glance from 
Ireland to England is sufficient to cover 
them with derision. We thank those 
who put questions to Mr M‘Culloch 
like that touching the seven-eighths of 
the landed proprietors. They spurred 
him up to the very climax of nonsense ; 
they made him stretch the cobweb of 
his philosophy, until he tore it to tat- 
ters ; they constrained him to hold up 
his own doctrines to the ridicule of the 
most ignorant. 

After what we have said, we need 
not enter into any long refutation of 
the Economist’s doctrine, that, if the 
English absentees who now dwell in 
France, were to dwell at home, it 
would make no difference to England. 
Here again we have practically the as- 
‘ sumption that we send to these absen- 
tees their incomes in precisely the com- 
modities which they consume ; and, 
moreover, that we send them taxed 
commodities—our taxed wine, tea, &c. 
&c. From the prohibitory system of 
France, these absentees scarcely add a 
shilling’s worth to our exports of com- 
modities ; their incomes are sent them 
in money, and this constantly does 
more or less injury to the trade of this 
country, looking only at the exchanges. 
Many of them draw their incomes from 
our taxes ; these incomes are raised in 
precisely the same way in their absence 
that they would be raised in should 
they dwell at home; and they are 
exclusively expended in employing 
French tradesmen, mechanics, a vs 


7 
bourers, and contributing to the French 
revenue. Many of these incomes are 
practically paid in this manner. A sum 
of money is taken from our exchequer, 
and sent to France in bills; imme- 
diately afterwards gold has to be sent 


to, in effect, take up the bills. If the 
incomes of these absentees were regu- 
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larly sent them by coach and’packet in 
hard sovereigns, te would be Ler the 
same to this country as their present 
mode of transmission. 

We will assume that there are two 
officers who receive annually from the 
taxes of this country three hundred 
— each. The one dwells in Eng- 
and, the other in France. Every one 
knows, that when their incomes are 
paid, that of the one has operated in its 
raising, exactly like that of the other, 
on the industry, &c. of the country. 
Well, these incomes are paid in sove- 
reigns ; the one takes his sovereigns to 
his dwelling in England ; those of the 
other are in effect sent him by coach 
and boat to France, for he consumes, 
by his residence in France, scarcely 
any of the few commodities which it 
imports from England. The one who 
dwells in England immediately ex- 
pends his sovereigns in employing the 
English farmer, ploughman, miller, 
merchant, sailor, grocer, tailor, wea- 
ver, &e. &c. He consumes many com- 
modities that are heavily taxed ; he 
occupies a house which pays house and 
window duty, and of course no small 
part of his income returns back to the 
exchequer ; he pays poor’s rates, and 
thus contributes to support the poor of 
his country. But the one who dwells 
in France, employs only the farmer, 
&c. &c. of France; he contributes 
only to the revenue of France ; his ex- 
penditure, compared with that of the 
other, is so much clear gain to France, 
and dead loss to England. Yet in the 
face of this, Mr M‘Culloch asserts that . 
it makes no difference to England whe- | 
ther its absentees dwell at home or in 
France. Many of the Economists make 
a great uproar in favour of consump- 
tion ; they maintain that everything 
or we should be done to promote it ; 

ut here is this wonderful Philosopher 
confounding production with con- 
sumption, and declaring, that if nine- 
tenths of the consumption of this coun- 
try were annihilated, it would produce 
no public evil. 

Such stuff is not worthy the name 
of paradox ; it is silly nonsense, that 
would disgrace the most ignorant hind 
in the country. We blush to think that 
it needs refutation—our cheeks burn 
with shame when we reflect that it has 
been listened to by tlie Parliament of 
England. The present is called an en- 
lightened age; and this is a portion of 
the fight. Men like Mr M‘Culloch 
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are the exclusively “ enlightened ;” 
they are the only who ‘have 
i th es from ‘‘ ~ 
judices,” and who are infallible ; 
are ~- only men al a 
from ; “ee a ce a igotry” 
past a have outstripped all in 
the “march of intellect”—and who 
have rendered themselves even too wise 
and knowing for the times they live 
in; they are the people to laugh to 
scorn the re of wr port free- 
dom, prosperity, happiness, and great- 
ness ; yee Se bo cannnie with the eub- 
version or alteration of everything va- 
luable in the empire. Ye “ thinking 
people” of England, what opinion 
must be entertained of you by poste- 


say 

e are not quite so much infatuated 
with “ economics ” as Mr M‘Culloch, 
and therefore we must say something 
more touching these English absentees, 
before we take our leave of them. 
When men, merely for the sake of 
pleasure or some trifling pecuniar 
saving, abandon their country to dwell 
constantly in a foreign one, we think 
the abandonment should be mutual. 
We think their.country should cast 
them off, when they cast off their 
country. These mongrels, who are 
neither fish nor flesh, who are neither 
English nor French, who, instead of 
yb peersirn with, and benefitting 
their country, rob and injure it, and 


who proclaim by their conduct that 
they prefer another to it,—these per- 


sons certainly ought not to be placed 
ona level with the resident population. 
Some brand should be fixed upon 
them, by deprivation of privileges, or 
other means, to hold up their want of 
English feeling to the scorn of the na- 
tion. Many of them, we believe, hold 
commissions in the army and navy. 
Now we ask if a man, who has from 
choice dwelt many years in France, or 
any other foreign country ; who has 
from choice been for these years cut off 
from all personal intercourse with his 
pate os 2 be a fit and proper per- 
son to hold authority in a ship of war 
orin the army? We ask if such a man 
can be expected to have that love of 
eountry—those genuine British feel- 
ings which are essential in all who 
wear the British uniform? It ought 
to be a condition with all who draw 
their incomes from the public purse, 
that they should dwell constantly in 


-bowels are a~ 
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this country, when not called from it 
by public service. +} 

We must now turn to the Philoso- 
pher’s doctrine, that “ almost ali great 
improvements in every country, have 
originated among merchants and ma- 
nufacturers.” 

Mr M‘Culloch and his economic 
brethren are le who cannot possi- 
bly see the whole of anything. Ques- 
tion them touching a watch, and they 
will tell you that the interior works 
- =v es that the dial pee 
valuable. A em respecting a 
and they will say that the lags 
back are alone useful, and that the 
positive nuisance. To 
improve machinery, they would de- 
stroy the moving power ; to coiti a far- 
thing they would waste a guinea ; to 
build a jolly-boat, they would pull to 
pieces a seventy-four ; to make some 
paltry canal that would scarcely float 
a washing-tub, they would fill up the 
ocean. ‘They cannot see that agricul- 
ture forms part of a whole along with 
porn erm 5 commerce. Oh, no! 
agriculture is the nuisance—agricul- 
ture is the pestilence by which manu- 
factures and commerce are blasted. 
Ruin the agriculturists, ye merchants 
and manafacturers—deprive them of 
the means of buying your 
then you will flourish ! Glorious times 
will ye have, ye importers, when the 
chief part of consumption shall be an- 
nihilated —a prodigious increase of 
trade ye will gain, yemanufacturers, by 
selling one hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of goods less at home, in order 
to sell ten thousand pounds’ worth 
more abroad. 

The antipathy of the Economists to 
the landed interest does not, however, 
proceed altogether from a wish to be- 
a manufactures and an pe oe 
The country gentlemen k e ma- 
gistracy from the hands of phil ic 
awyers ; the farmers and husbandry 
labourers cannot well be reached to be 
filled with “ liberal ideas.” The land- 
ed interest weighs very heavily in Par- 
liament against the new philosophy ; 
it forms a mighty impediment to the 
* liberalizing,” or, in other words, to 
the subverting of our laws and insti- 
tutions. Its consent is nécessary, and 
it will not give it, to enable the Philo- 
sophers to pull to pieces the monarchy. 
Here is the sore. Here is the cause 
why it is so desirable for thefand- 
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With regard to improvements, let 
us glance at the history of this coun- 
ny. We apprehend that in respect to 

» as, well Po other things, it is 
necessary for a mation to have a 
gud pouiinaiten, ted good laws, Now 
with whom @id our constitution and 
laws originate—with the: landed inte- 
rest, or the merchants and manufac- 
turers? Who shed their blood like 
water to found the structure 
under which-we live? The owners and 
cultivators of the soil, or history is only 
fable. We read of the worthy traders 
of London and other parts being in 
former times amazingly obsequious to 
the government, but not of their sa- 
crificing life and property for law and 
freedom. Once indeed the trading in- 
terests of this country did in a great 
degree get up a revolution in opposi- 
tion cake tanded interest ; they tri- 
yogis, and what then? They esta- 

i a military despotism. We are 
indebted principally to the landed in- 
terest for our constitution and laws. 

When we look at other nations, we 
annot see that any of them has been 


indebted to its traders for a good sys- 


tem of government. The revolutions 
of France, Spain, &c. got up as they 
chiefly: were by the inhabitants of 
towns, were neither wise in principle, 
nor fruitful of benefit. In the Ame- 
_ Yicas, the brunt of the struggle seems 
to have been borne by the men of the 
soil. 

Commerce and manufactures owe 
their origin to the landed interest, and 
they canuot exist without it. What- 
ever wealth they may. accumulate, they 
draw from it the chief portion. Why 
do not the agriculturists accumulate 
large fortunes like the merchants and 
manufacturers? Are they less indus- 
trious, less frugal, or less able in bu- 
siness? Nosuch thing. The merchant 
and apopincterer are ag to ob- 
tain the highest profit in their power, 
while the pariculeurist is bound down 
to the lowest possible. If accident 
raise him to a level with them, laws 
are instantly resorted to, to bring him 
down again. They may charge him 
what they please, but he must charge 
them only what the government.may 
suffey, The greatest additions that 
were ever made to the wealth of this 
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country were made to it during the 
war'by the agriculturists, when no- 

ing could be oe to prevent 
the latter from equalling the trading 
classes in profits. Neither this coun- 
try, nor any other, was ever rich, when 
its landed interest was regularly poor ; 
and; in spite of the merchants and 
manufacturers, if our landed interest 
be plunged into poverty, we shall soon 
cease to be a rich nation. It is ridi- 
culous to ascribe the chief part of 
public wealth to those things which 
cannot exist without a Janded interest, 
and which can scarcely contribute a 
shilling to this wealth without its as- 
sistance. 

Let us now look at other matters. 
Who have always been the chief pa- 
trons of literature and the arts? The 
great landholders. Who have always 
marched at the head of civilization and 
refinement? ‘Fhe great landholders. 
Who, by their profuse expenditure, 
have given the greatest stimulants. to 
inventions and discoveries of every de- 
scription? The great landholders, 

Reasoning on the question seems to 
be very useless when we look at Ire- 
land. Here isa country, a large part 
of which has not in reality what is 
understood by the term, a landed in- 
terest. The landlords dwell abroad, 
and a very few of the cultivators are 
worthy of being called farmers.. This 
part of Ireland is, to a yery great ex- 
tent, without commerce and manufac- 
tures, and it is poor, barbarous, and 
depraved ; had it practically possessed 
a landed interest, the case would un- 
doubtedly have been perfectly diffe- 
rent. 

We say this in favour of the agri- 
culturists, merely on the defensive : 
far be it from us to undervalue. the 
merchants and manufacturers. When 
we defend the former we likewise de- 
fend the latter. The three form a 
whole ; their joint exertions as a 
whole, and not the separate ones of 
any of the -parts, have rendered. the 
country what it is. One of the parts 
may, however, be more valuable than 
the others ; as a man’s head, although 
it forms a part of his body, may be of. 
more worth than his legs or arms. 
Valuable as commerce and manufac- 
tures unquestionably are, agriculture 
is still more valuable. ‘That is nonew 
doctrine ; for. it has hitherto been held 
by all the first authorities of the 
country. To ruin agriculture for the 
il 
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benefit of commerce and manufactures 
would be the same, in our judgment, 
as fo cut off a man’s head for the bene- 
fit of his legs and arms. And yet no- 
thing less in these days is: spoken of. 
If commerce and manufactures suffer 
such men as Mr M‘Culloch to divide 
them from, and array them against 
their parent, they’ will soon bitterly 
lament it ! : 

We will now proceed to the ques- 
tion touching the revenue of Ireland. 

Why is the land of Ireland exermpt- 
ed from direct taxation? It has two 
or three distinct landlords to support, 
and then it is overloaded in the most 
fearful manner with cultivators. It 
has so many mouths and purses to 
provide for, that it cannot contribute 
anything to the Exchequer. ‘Why is 
it in this condition? It is placed in 
it by absenteeism—by the very thing 
that the Philosopher asserts produces 
no evil to Ireland. If it had only its 
owners, and the number of cultivators 
requisite for its proper culture to sup- 
port, it could then pay taxes like that 
of England. This might have been 
the case with it, had it been under the 
management of its owners during the 
war. The high prices would have 
given capital to the tenant, and the 
great demand for labour, and high 
wages in this country, would have 
taken off the surplus hands. 

Let us now turn to indirect taxa- 
tion. A vast portion of the Irish cul- 
tivators, from the extortions of their 
various landlords, and the small- 
ness of their allotments of land, can 
neither consume taxed commodi- 
ties, nor employ those who do con- 
sume them. Let any man place be- 
fore him two English farmers—the 
one paying a rackrent, and the other 
a very moderate one—and mark the 
difference between them in consump- 
tion. ‘The consumption of the one in 
utensils is almost double that of the 
other. The one keeps his family well 
and respectably clothed; the other 
expends nothing in the clothing of 
his family beyond what is wrung from 
him by necessity. The one often has 
friends to visit him ; he consumes 
much taxed liquor, tea, sugar, cur- 
Tants, spices, i the other rarely 
has. visitors; he lives principally on 
the plainest produce of his farm, and 
he expends the least possible in taxed 
commodities. ‘The one employs more 
labourers than the other, and he ge- 

Vou, XIX. 
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nerally pays higher wages. The farm- 
er, who is a great consumer, benefits 


the revenue infinitely beyond the 
amount of duty which is paid by what 
he consumes. He pri! sg the vil- 
lage blacksmith, tailor, &c. 
he emplo = 

butors of the commodities, and he 
thereby enables them to consume. 

In the examination, Scotland was 
brought into contrast with Ireland. 
Now, how stands the case with Scot- 
land? Its land is not overrented, or 
overloaded with occupiers. The farm- 
ers are good consumers of taxed com- 
modities, and by this they create a 
vast number of other consumers. 

Ireland, unlike England and Scot- 
land, exports a large portion of its 
agricultural produce ; its exports, to 
a great extent, consist of such pro- 
duce which, as we have shown, causes 
the most trifling consumption of taxed 
commodities in its raising and ship- 
ment. The exports of Scotland con- 
sist chiefly of manufactured goods. 
These = employ the agricultu- 
rists, who are in proportion far ter 
consumers of tased Comedie then 
the Irish agriculturists, and in addi- 
tion they employ the manufacturers, 
traders, &c. who are very great con- 
sumers of such commodities. The ex- 
ports of Ireland, to a large extent, 
employ the agriculturists alone. Now, 
if Ireland were like Scotland—if its 
land were not ever-rented, and had no 
more than the requisite number of 
cultivators to maintain—and if it had 
a sufficient number of manufacturers, 
traders, &c. to consume the whole, or 
nearly the whole of its agricultural 
produce—how would this operate on 
the iw us § Pa ~ 
turists, t tly dimini in 
number, pen Aer about as 
many taxed commodities as they con- 
sume at present, and there would be 
an immense host of manufacturers, 
traders, &c. created to join them in 
such consumption. Ireland might then 
stand on a par with and in its 
contributions to the revenue. 

If the Irish peasantry should dwell 
in decent houses built by thé regular 
builders—should have these houses 
decently furnished by the regular ma- 
kers of furni uld keep them- 
selves decently clad, in clothing sup- 
plied by the ar manufacturers and 
makers—should burn coals 
—should regularly consume tea, su- 
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gar, dried fruit, spices, &c. &¢. would 
not this employ a mighty number of 
manufacturers, tradesinen, mechanics, 
&c. who.camat now exist in Ireland ? 
Why cannot this peasantry do this 
iu an equal degree with the peasantry 
ef Britain? Look for an answer to 
the per centage agents and middlemen 
—or in other words to absenteeism. 

« Itis said that the depravity and tur- 
bulence of the Irish peasantry prevent 
British capital from establishing ma- 
nufactures, &c. in some of the most 
distressed parts of Ireland. This de- 
pravity and turbulence must be as- 
eribed in a great degree to the per 
centage agents and middlemen. ‘lhe 
latter divest the cultivators of capital, 
the land must then of necessity be 
divided into the smallest portions, 
and the cultivators must be poor, ig- 
norant, idle, and without control. 
Look at an English estate. The con- 
duetof the farmers is constantly under 
the eye and control of the landlord, 
or the agent who acts under his di- 
rections ; the farmers are men of pro- 
perty and respectability, and the con- 
duet of the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants is under their eye and control. 
What is the consequence? Our vil- 
liege population is kept in the very 
best order without a single salaried 
peace-officer—without a single indi- 
vidual’s being regularly employed in 
preserving the peace. Look at the Irish 
estate of the Duke of Devonshire, 
which ars to be managed to a 
great extent after the English fashion. 
Upon it turbulence and outrage are 
said to be unknown. On this point, 
and with regard to the employment of 
80 great a number of troops, absen- 
teeism is still the great cause. We 
grant the tremendous authority of the 
Catholic Priests, but nevertheless, a 
landlord can let his land to whom he 
pleases ; he can let it wholly to Fro- 
testants, or to such Catholics onzy as 
wilt be able and orderly. 

We will here offer no comment on 
Mr M‘Culloch’s opinions touching the 
Poor Laws. We promised a Paper on 
these Laws some time since, and our 
promises yet unperformed, solely be- 
eause we think such topics s the 
greatest interest when Parliament is 
assembled; it will not long remain 
unperformed. 

_ We have only space to touch ve 
‘briefly on two other parts of the Phi- 
Jesopher’s evidence. He states that 
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in Ireland, to teach what—the leading 
principles of religion and morals? 
No! 'Fo teach children between seven 
and thirteen “ the elementary princi- 
ples which show how wages are de- 
termined, or on what the condition of 
the poor must depend!” Now, let 
Parliament look at the Combinations 
in Britain and Ireland, and it will dis- 
cover that in both countries the’ la- 
bouring classes are perfectly familiar 
with these principles already. The 
weavers of England, the colliers of 
Scotland, and the gas-men of Ireland, 
—the most uncultivated “operatives,” 
know perfectly, that if there be too 
many of them in their calling, it 
makes wages bad and work searce. 
Several of the Combinations have made 
and enforced laws expressly to keep 
apprentices and others out of their 
lings—or, in other words, to pre- 
vent labour from becoming supers 
abundant in these callings. The teach 
ing of such principles to the labourin 
——— can have no other practi 
ect than Combination. What effect 
have the doctrines touching capital 
and labour had among the labouring 
classes? They have caused labour to 
make war upon capital. Every la- 


bouring man, we believe, always knows 
that, if his wages be bad, or if he 
cannot procure employment, there are 
too many labourers in his vocation’; 
but whether he knows this.or not, it 
is a matter of no consequence to him 
unless the knowledge lead him to 


Combination. If he do not resort to 
this, he can apply no remedy to the 
evil so far as it affects his own oecupa= 
tion. We really think there is no 
necessity whatever for Parliament to 
establish schools to teach the working 
elasses to form themselves into Com« 
binations. . 
With regard to teaching children 
at school, that if they marry too soom, 
they will do themselves great injury 
is we think is equally unneces- 
sary. Almost all our young people 
throughout our labouring ation 
have this continually rung in. their 
ears, from their infancy to the time of 
their marriage, by parents and every 
one else—and they profit from it very 
little. People are impelled to m 
at too early an age, by a passion whi 
Political Economy can neither extin- 
guish nor eoyalend by a passion 
which laughs to scorn’ reason, instrue+ 
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tion, and even Mr M‘Culloch himself. 
The perfect heartlessness, and the 
gross ignorance of the influence of 
the more powerful and ennobling feel- 
ings of the human heart, which Mr 
M‘Culloch manifests throughout his 
evidence, are alike surprising and re- 
— He places the Noble on a 

with the Agent ; he ascribes the 
effects of nature to the want. of in- 
struction ; and he speaks as though bu- 
man conduct could never be influenced 
by any other principle than that of 
pecuniary profit and loss. If philoso. 
phy consist in stoicism he is no doubt 
a philosopher; and yet his stoicism 
has nothing stern, daring, and mag~ 
nificent about it, to save it from being 
despicable. 

If schools be established at all, let 
them be established to implant in the 

‘breasts of the children, not avaricious 
selfishness, but the kindness and be- 
nevolence of the New Testament— 
the distinctions between moral right 
and wrong—the fear of the vengeance of 
Heaven for misconduct—the convic- 
tion that they must at last be account- 
able for the s of their whole lives, 
not to a human priest, but toan om- 
niscient and unerring Deity. 

Mr M‘Culloch asserts that the mo- 
rality of towns is to the full as good as 
the morality of the country, meaning 
by the term morals—honesty, and the 
intercourse between the sexes. What 
the case may be in Scotland, we know 
not, but so far as this regards England, 
it is totally at variance with truth, and 
a gross libel upon the village popula- 
tion. 

In our villages, the doors of the sta- 
ble, cow-house, and hog-sty, are rarely 

locked during the night, the poultry 

is left at large, the barn is very slen- 
derly secured, quantities of valuable 
property are scattered about the farm- 
stead, wholly unprotected, the dwell- 
ings of the cottagers are protected in 
the slightest manner, there is no 
watchman, or police officer of any de- 
scription, the whole of the villagers go 
to bed about the same hour, and are 
buried in the deepest sleep during the 
night, and yet a serious theft is sel- 
dom heard of. If horse-stealing have 
now reached a great height, be it re« 
membered that itis chiefly carried on 
the inhabitants of towns, or those 

: have been taught their villainy in 
towns. When this is contrasted with 
the state of things in towns, what 
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credit is due to Mr M‘Culléch? - If 
towns were not filled during the night 
with watchmen and police officers, and 
if property were not male as secure as 
bolts and bars can make it, what would 
then be town honesty? As matters 
are, weigh the knavery of towng 
against that of the country, and the 
latter will kick the beam. 

So much for honesty ; and now for 

the intercourse between the sexes. Do 
our villages contain common prosti- 
tutes? Do the unmarried men, and 
art of the married ones, of these vil. 
ages, constantly cohabit with such 
prostitutes, like those of towus ? Cer~ 
tainly not. In our villages there is 
very little intercourse between the 
sexes, save that which is lawful ; in 
each, there are perhaps a couple of 
married women of light character; 
these are constrained to be very cir« 
cumspect in their conduct, and as to 
their ucting like common women, it is 
out of the question. What the conduct 
is in towns of the greater part of the 
single men, of no small part of the — 
married ones, of a large portion of the 
wives of the lower orders, and of far 
too large a —— of the female ser- 
vants, touching this point, we need 
not. say. It must be already known to 
those who need information on the 
matter—to wit, our legislators. 

We are aware that what has been 
said by parishes, with regard to ille- 
gitimate children, has caused certain 
ignorant people to maintain that our 
village females are generally unchaste. 
The fact is, that in almost every case 
in which an illegitimate child is born 
in a village, the mother is the victim 
of seduction. In some ee, 
the seducer has no t difficulty in 
triumphing, but we believe that in ali 
he is compelled to give a solemn pro« 
mise of marriage. He prevails by pro- 
fessing honourable love. Virtue is 
never sold for money. The girl has | 

“intercourse with notice but the seducer, — 
and after the child is born she goes 
again to service, and is generally very 
virtuous in her conduct afterwerds. 
We defend not such women, but they 
are not to be confounded with those 
of towns, who, for the sake.of money, 
or from sheer depravity, are common 
strumpets. ; 

In speaking of morals, drunken. | 

ness: must not be forgotten. Do our | 
husbandry labourers spend © nearly 
every evening, and the chief part of 
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two whole days in the week in addi- 
tion, at the public-house, like the 
chief part of din ichouring classes of 
towns? No, they do not ex in, 
public-houses, one-tenth of the time 
and money which are expended in such 
places a the town working classes. 

The Philosopher asserts, that the 
inhabitants of towns are far more in- 
telligent than those of the country. 
What has been the conduct of such 
of the inhabitants of towns as are of 
the mers rank with a inhabitants “ 
villages for many of the past years? 
What was this phe die in'the ays of 
Radicalism—in the days of Luddism— 
while the Queen’s frenzy raged—and 
what has it been during the days of 
Combination? The answer will suf- 
fice for the refutation of Mr M‘Cul- 
loch. He is a perfect stranger to our 
towns, or a perfect stranger to our vil- 
lages, or he made assertions to the 
committee which he knew to be 
groundless. 

Want of space here compels us, 
against our wishes, to close our re= 
marks on his evidence. We, perhaps, 
should not have noticed it at all, had 
it not been for its tendency to prevent 
the absentee Jandlords of Ireland from 
doing their duty. That landlord who 
gives up the cultivators of his estate— 
who ps cannot leave it without 
starvation—into the hands of a 
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centage agent, or middleman, to be 
seilaged of their little property, fed on 
potatoes, clothed with rags, and plun- 
ged into the lowest abyss of penury, 
and barbarism,—that landlor — mo- 
rally guilty of a crime against his spe- 
dni his country, which cannot be 
su in enormity. Compared 
with him, what evils does the common 
robber, who dies on the gallows, in-~ 
flict on individuals and society? He 
who defends this landlord, and pre- 
vents him from changing his conduct, 
is his accomplice in the crime. The 
feeling which now pervades the coun 
try, touching the conduct of the absen- 
tee landlords, will not, we trust, be 
stifled by the nonsense of Mr M‘Cul- 
loch. We hope it will increase, until 
it force every one of them to take his 
estate under his own management. 
Many of them are now anxious to do 
their duty ; if the remainder shelter 
themselves under the Philosopher, 
and persevere in their present course, 
we trust that at any rate they will not 
go unpunished. If the laws cannot 
reach men who consign their fellow- 
creatures, by hundreds and thousands, 
to extortion, oppression, want, and mi- 
sery, the press and public opinion can 
reach them, and we hope that these 
will not be.sparing in imprinting the 
brand, and inflicting the torture. 





THE BLOODY BUSINESS. 


From Mansie Wauch's Autobiography. 


Nay, never shake thy gory locks at me; 
Thou can’st not say 1 did it !—Macbeth. 


Ir was on a fine summer morning, 
somewhere about four o'clock, when I 
waukened from my night’s rest, and 
was about thinking to bestir myseli, 
that I heard the sound of voices in the 
kail-yard, stretching south frae our 
back windows. I listened—and I lis- 
tened—and I better listened—and still 
the sound of the argle-bargleing be- 
came more distinct, now in a fleech- 
ing way, and now in harsh angry 
tones, as if some quarrelsome disagree- 
ment had ta’en place. I had na the 
comfort of my wife’s company in this 
dilemmy ; she being away, three days 
before, on the top of Tammy Trundle 
the carrier’s cart, to Lauder, on a vi- 

sit to her folks there; her mother, 
(my gudemother like,) having been 





for some time ill, with an income in 
her leg, which threatened to make a 
lamiter of her in her old age ; the twa 
doctors there, nospeaking of the black- 
smith, and sundry skeely old women, 
being able to mak naething of the 
business; so nane happened to be wi’ 
me in the room, saving wee Benjie, 
who was lying asleep at the back of 
the bed, with his little Kilmarnock on 
his head, as sound as a top. Never~ 
theless, I lookit for my claes ; and, 
opening one half of the window shut- 
ter, I saw four young birkies, well 
dressed, indeed of them cus- 
tomers of my ain, all belanging to the 
toun ; twa of them een doctors ; ane 
of them a writer’s clerk ; and the ither 
a grocer ; the haill looking very fierce 
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and fearsome, like turkey cocks ; swag- 
gering about with their hands and 
arms as if they had been the king’s 
dragoons ; and priming a pair of pis- 
tols, which ane of the surgeonts, a 
speerity, out-spoken lad, Maister Blis- 
ter, was hadding in his grip. 

I jaloused at ance what they were 
after, being now a wee up to fire- 
arms; so I saw that skaith was to 
come o’t ; and that I wad be wanting 
in my duty on four heads,—first, as a 
Christian, second, as a man, third, as 
a subject, and fourth, as a father, if I 
withheld mysell frae the scene ; nor 
lifted up my voice, however fruitlessly, 
against such crying iniquity, as the 
wanton letting out of human blood ; 
sae furth I hastened, half dressed, with 
my grey stockings rolled up my thighs, 
over my corduroys, and my auld hat 
aboon my cowl, to the kail-yard of 
contention. 

I was just in the nick of time, and 
my presence checked the effusion of 
blood for a littlk—but wait a wee. So 
high and furious were at least three of 
the party, that I saw it was catching 
water in a sieve to waste words on 
them, knowing, as clearly as the sun 
serves the world, that interceding 
would be of no avail. Howsomever, 
I made a feint, and threatened to bowl 
away for a magistreet, if they wadna 
desist, and stop from their barbarous 
and bluidy purpose ; but, i’fegs, I had 
better have keepit my counsel till it 
was asked for. 

“ Tailor Mansie,” quoth Maister 
Thomas Blister, with a furious cock of 
his eye ; he was a queer Eirish birkie, 
come owre for his yedication ; “ since 
ye have ventured to thrust your nose,” 
said he, “where nobody invited ye, 
you must just stay,” said he, ‘and 
abide by the consequences. This is 
an affair of honour,” quoth he ; “ and 
if ye venture to stir one foot from the 
spot, och then,” said he, ‘* by the po- 
ker of St Patrick, but Whisk through 
ye goes one of these leaden playthings, 
as sure as ye ever spoiled a coat, or 
eabbaged broad-cloth. Ye have now 
come out, ye observe, hark ye,” said 
he, “ and are art and part in the busi- 
ness ;—and, if one, or both, of the 
ages be killed, poor devils,” said 

e, “ we are all alike liable to take our 
trial before the Justiciary Court, hark 
ye; and, by the powers, ’ said he, “I 
doubt not but, on Pee considera 
tion, that they will allow us to get off 
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mercifully, on this side of hahging, 
by a verdict of manslaughter.” 

Od, I fund mysell immediately in a 
scrape ; but how to get out of it baf- 
fled my gumption. It set me all a 
shivering ; yet I thought that, come 
the warst when it wad, they surely 
wad not hang the faither of a helpless 
sma family, that had naething but his 
needle for their support, if I made a 
proper affidavy, about having tried to 
make peace between the youths. So, 
conscience being a brave supporter, I 
abode in silence, though not without 
many queer and qualmish thochts, 
and a pit-patting of the heart, no unco 
pleasant in the tholing. ' 

“* Blood and wounds!” bawled 
Maister Thomas Blister, “ it would 
be a disgrace for ever on the honour- 
able profession of physic,” aging on 
puir Maister Willy Magneesy, whose 
face was as white as double-bleached 
linen, ‘‘ to make any apology for such 
an insult, You not ht to doctor a 
cat,—you not fit to bleed a calf,—you 
not fit to poultice a pig,—after three 
years’ apprenticeship,” said he, ‘‘ and 
a winter with Doctor Monro? . By the 
cupping glasses of Pocrates,” said he, 
‘and by the pistol of Gallon, but I 
would have caned him on the spot, if 
he had just let out half as much to 
me. Look ye, man,” said he, “ look 
ye, man, he is all shaking ;” (this was 
a god’s truth,) “ he'll turn tail. At 
him like fire, raee 5 

Ce a though sadly frightened, 
looked a thocht brighter ; and made a 
kind o’ half stap forrit. “‘ Say that ye’ll 
ask my pardon.once more,—and if no,” 
said the puir lad, with a voice broken 
and trembling, “ then we must just 
shoot one another.” 

“* Devil a bit,” answered the other, 
“devil a bit. No, sir; you must 
down on your bare knees, and beg ten 
thousand pardons for calling me out 
here, in a raw morning ; or I'll have 
a shot at you, whether you will or 
no.” 
“* Will you stand that ?” said Blis- 
ter, with eyes like burning coals.“ By 
the living jingo, and the holy ss 
Magneesy, if you stand that—if you 
stand that, I say, I stend no lon 
your second, but leave you to di 
grace, anda caning. If he likes to 
shoot you like a dog, and not as a 
gentleman, then his will be done.” 

‘* No, sir,” replied Magneesy, with 
a quivering voice, which he tried in 
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ain, puir fellow, to render warlike, 
Che had never been in the volunteers 
like me.) ‘* Hand us the pistols 
then ; and let us do or die!” 

“ Spoken like a hero, and brother 
of the lancet: as little afraid at the 
ps aaa your own blood, as at that of 
ot people 3” said Blister, ‘ Hand 
over the pistols.” 

It was an awfu’ business. Gude 
save us, such goings on in a christian 
land !_ While Mr Bloatsheet, the 
young writer, was in the act of doing 
what he was bid, I again, but to no 
purpose, endeavoured to slip in a word 
edgeways. Magneesy wasin an awfu’ 
case ; if he had been already shot, he 
could not have looked mair clay and 
corpse-like ; so I took a kind of whis- 

ing, while the stramash was draw- 
ing to a bloody conclusion, with Mais- 
ter Harry Molasses, the fourth in the 
= se was standing behind Bloat- 
t, with a large mahogany box 
under his arm, something in shape 
like that of a licensed packman, gang- 
‘ing about frae house to house, through 
the country-side, selling toys and trin- 
kets ; or niffering plaited ear-rings and 
sic like, wi’ young lasses, for auld sil- 
ver coins, or cracked tea-spoons. 

“Oh !” answered he very compo- 
sedly, as if it had been a canister fu’ 
of pen oe or blackguard, that 
he had just lifted down from his tap- 
shelf, “ it’s just Doctor Blister’s saws, 
whittles, and big knives, in case ony 
of their legs or arms be blawn away, 
that he may cut them off.” Little 
wad have prevented me sinking down 
through ground, had I not re- 
membered, at the preceese moment, 
that I myself was a soldier, and liable, 
when the hour of danger threatened, 
to be ealled out, in marching-order, 
to the field of battle. But by this time 
the pistols were handed to the two in- 
fatuated young men, Mr Bloatsheet, 
as fierce asa hussar dragoon, and Mag- 
neesy as supple in the knees as if he 
was all on oiled hinges ; so the next 
consideration was to get weel out of 
the way, the lookers-on running near- 
ly as great a chance of being shot as 

principals, they no being accus- 
tomed, like me, for instance, to the 
use of arms oe which pomp I 
scouged mysell behind a big » 
tree ; baith being to fire when Blister 
gied the word “ Off!” 

I had hardly jouged into my hidy- 
hole, when “ crack-crack” played 
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the pistols like lightning ; and, as soou 
as I got my hands ta’en trom myeen, 
and looked about, wae’s mc, I saw 
Magneesy clap his hand to his brow,. 
wheel round like a pierie, or a sheep 
seized wi the sturdie, and then play 
flap down on his braidside, Vesting 
the necks of half a dozen cabbage- 
stocks, three of which were afterwards 
clean lost, as we couldna pit them all 
into the pat at ae time. The haill o’ 
us ran forrit, but foremost was Bloat- 
sheet, who, seizing Magneesy by the 
hand, said, wi’ a mournful face, * I 
hope you forgive me? only say this as 
long as you have breath ; for I am off 
to Leith harbour in half a minute.” 

The bluid was rinning over puir 
Magneesy’s een, and drib, dribbling 
frae the neb o’ his nose, so he was 
truly in a pitiful state; but he said 
with more strength than I thocht he 
could have mustered,—‘‘ Yes, yes, 
fly for your life. I am dying without 
much pain—fly for your life, for I am 
a gone man!” 

Bloatsheet bounced through the bit 
kail-yard like a maukin, clamb ower 
the bit wa, and aff like mad; while 
Blister was feeling Magneesy’s pulse 
with ane hand, and looking at his doc- 
tor’s watch, which he had in the ither. 
“* Do ye think that the puir lad will 
live, doctor?” said J tijl him. 

He gave his head a wise shake, and 
only observed, ‘‘ I dare’say, it will be 
a hanging business amang us. In 
what direction do you think, Mansie; 
we should all take flight ?” 

But [I answered bravely, “ Flee 
them that will, I’se flee nane. If I 
am ta’en prisoner, the town-officers 
maun take me frae my ain house ; but, 
nevertheless, I trust the visibility of 
my innocence will be as plain as a 
pikestaff to the een of the fifteen !” 

oo then, Msaain, will we do 
with poor Magneesy? Give us your 
advice in need,” : ‘ 

‘* Let us carry him down to my ain 
bed,” answered I ; “‘ I wad not desert 
a fellow-creature in his dying hour ! 
Help me down wi’ him, and then flee 
the country as fast as you are able!” 

We immediately proceeded, and 
lifted the poor lad, whae had now 
dwammed away, upon our wife’s hand- 


-barrow—Blister taking the feet, and 


me the oxters, whereby I 
waistcoat a’ japanned with® 
when we got him laid right, we 
ceeded to carry him between us down 


t my 
3 BO, 
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the closs, just as if he had been a 
stickit sheep, and in at the back door, 
which cost_us some trouble, being 
narrow, and the barrow getting jam- 
med in ; but, at lang and last, we got 
him strieked out aboon the blankets, 
having previously shooken Benjie, and 
waukened him out of his morning’s 
nap. 

re this being accomplished, and 
got ower, Blister decamped, leaving 
me my lieving lane, excepting Benjie, 
wha was next to naebody, in the house 
with the deeing man. What a frightfw’ 
face he had, all smeared over with 
bluid and pouther—and I really ja- 
loused, that if he deed in that room, 
it wad be haunted for ever mair,. he 
being in a manner a murdered man, so 
that, even should I be acquitted of 
art and pairt, his ghaist might still 
come to Caatee us, making our house 
a bell upon yearth, and frighting us 
out of our seven senses. But, in the 
midst of my dreadful surmeeses, when 
all was still, so that you might have 
heard a pin fall, a knock, knock, 
knock, cam to the door, on which, 
coming to my senses, I dreaded first 
that it was the death-chap, and syne 
that the affair had gotten wind, and 
that it was the beagles come in 
searchof me ; so I kissed little Benjie, 
wha was sitting on his creepie, blub- 
bering and greeting for his parritch, 
while a tear stood in my ain ee, as I 
gaed forrit to lift the sneck, to let the 
' officers, as I thocht, harrie our house, 
by carrying aff me, its master ; but it 
was, thank heevan, only Tammy Bod- 
kin, coming in whistling to his wark, 
with some measuring-papers hinging 
round his neck. 

“ Ah, Tammy,” said I to him, my 
heart warming at a kent face, and 
making the laddie, although my 
bounden servant by a regular inden- 
ture of five years, a friend in my need, 
“come in, my man. I féat ye’ll hae 
to take charge of the business-for some 
time to come; mind what I tell’d ye 
about the shaping and the cutting, 
and no making the guse ower warm, 
as I doubt I am about to be’ harled 
‘awa to the be ome ‘" ai 

T ’s heart to his mouth. 
% Ay, nislatés,” he said, ‘° yere joking. 
What should ye have done that yd 
Sheuld be ta’en to: sie an ill place?” 

*“ Ay, Tammy, lad,” answered I, 
‘* itis but ower true.”—“* Weel, weel,” 
quo’ Tammy—I ‘really thought it a 
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great deal of the laddie— weel, weel, 
they eanna prevent me coming to Sew 
beside ye ; and, if I can take the mea- 
sure of customers without, ye can cut 
the claith within. But what is’t for, 
maister ?” 

** Come in here,” said I to him, 
** and believe your ain een, Tathmy, 
my man.” 

‘* Losh me !” cried the puit laddie, 
glowring at the bluidy face of the 
man in the. bed. “ Ayay—ay ! 
maister ; save us, maister ; ay-ay— 
ay—you have na clowred his harn-« 
pan wi’ the goose? Ay, maister, mais 
ter! whaten an unyearthly sight! ! 
I doubt they'll hang us a’; you for 
doing’t—and me on suspicion—and 
Benjie as art and part, puir thing. 
But I'll rin for a doctor. Will f, 
imaister ?” 

The thocht had never struck me be- 
fore, being in a sort of a manner dang 
rn pw but catching up the word, I 
said wi’ all my pith and birr, “ Rin, 
rin, Tammy, rin for life and death !” 

But Tammy bolted like a nine-year. 
auld, never looking behint his: tail: 
so, in less than ten minutes, Re re- 
turned, hauling alang auld Doctor 
Gripes, wham he had waukened ott 
o’ his bed, by the lug and hort, at 
the very time I was trying to quiet 
young Benjie, wha was following me 
up and down the house, as T was ji 
cing to and fro in distraction, gi 
and whinging for his breakfast. 

‘* Bad business, bad business ; bless 
us, what is this?” said the auld Doc. 
tor, staring at Magneesy’s bluidy face 
through his silver spectacles—“ ’s 
the matter?” 

The puir patient knew at afice’ his 
maister’s tongue, and, lifting up ane 
of his eyes, the other being’ stiff and 
barkened down, said in a melanch 
voice, “‘ Ay, master, do yé think 
get better ? 

Doctor Gripés, auld marr as he was, 
started back, as if he had been a 


‘French dancing-master, or had stram- 


it on a het bar of iron. “Tom, Tom, 
1s this you? what, in the name of won- 
der, has done this?” Then feeling his 


wrist“ but your pulse is quite good. 


Have you fallen, boy? Where is the 
blood coming from ?” 

“ Somewhere about the hairy sedupy,” 
answered Magneesy, in their own’ sort 
of <¥ “T doubt some arter’s cut 
th r” ‘ 


The Doctor immediately bade him 
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ie quiet, and hush, as he was 
a needle and silken thread — r- 
sew it up; ordering me to get a ba- 
son and water ready, to wash the puir 
lad’s phy I did so as hard as I 
was able, ough I was na sure aboot 
the bluid just ; auld Dr Gripes watch- 
ing ower my shouther, wi’ a lighted 
penny candle in ae hand, and the 
aad and thread in the ither, to see 
where the bluid spouted frae. - But 
we were as daft as wise; so he bade 
me tak my big sheers, and cut out a’ 
the hair on the fore part of the head 
as bare as my locf ; and syne we wash- 
ed, and better washed ; so Magtieesy 
got the ither ee up, when the barken- 
ed bluid was loosed, looking, though 
as pale as a clean shirt, mair frighted 
. than hurt ; until it became as plain 
as pease to us all, first to the Doctor, 
to me, and syne to Tammy Bod- 
atid.last of a’ to Magneesy bim- 
his skin was na sae much as 
po 3 s0-we helped him out of the 
, and blithe was I to see the lad 
standing on the floor, without a haud, 
on his ain feet. 
_ I did my best to clean his neckcloth 
and sark-neck of the bluid, making 
him look as dacentish as possible, con- 
sidering circumstances ; and lending 
him, as the Scripture commands, my 
tartan maud to hide the infirmity of 
his bluidy breeks and waistcoat ; 
hame mo he and his maister thegi- 
ther, me standing at our closs mouth, 
wishing them a guid morning, and 
Dlithe to see their backs. Indeed, a 
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condemned thief with the rope about 
his neck, and the white cowl tied ower 
his een, to say naething of his hands 
jerked thegither behind his back, and 
on the nick of being thrown ower, 
couldna have been mair thankfu for a 
reprieve than I was, at that same 
blessed moment. It was like Adam 
seeing the deil’s rear marching out o’ 
Paradise, if ane may be allowed to 
think sic a thing. 

The haill business, tag, rag, and 
bob-tail, soon, however, spunkit out, 
and was the town talk for mair than 
ae day. But ye’ll hear. 

At the first I pitied the puir lads, 
that I thocht had fied for ever and 
aye from their native country, to Ben- 
gal, Seringapatam, Botany Bay, or Ja- 
maica ; leaving behint aus all their 
friends and auld Scotland, as. they 
might never hear o’ the gudeness of 
Providence in their behalf. But— 
wait a wee. 

Wad ye believe it? As sure’s death, 
the haill was but a wicked trick played 
by that mischeevous loon Blister and 
his cronies, upon ane that was a sim- 
ple and saft-headed callant. Deil a 

t was in the ae pistol but a pluff 
° ponent 3 and, in the ither,,a car- 
tridge is r fu’ o’ bull’s blood was 
rammed down upon the charge, the 
which, hitting Magneesy on the ee- 
bree, had caused a business, that seem- 
ed to have putten him out o’ life, and 
nearly pat me (though ane of the vo- 
lunteers) out of my seven senses, 
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When four young maidens, all 
beautiful as angels, come floating in, 
wreathed arm in arm, beneath the 

igh-arched door of a drawing-room, 

ere you are sitting on an Ottoman 
in romantic reverie, how starts the 
dreamer to his feet at the instanta- 
neous Apparition! The effect, at first, 
is as of a single overpowering counte- 
‘Rance—a combination of the four into 
one—the magic of a mysterious Mo- 
nad. Eyes, noses, cheeks, lips breathe 
love and delight, smiles and kisses— 


even as if the garland were but one 
flower, the galaxy but one star. It is 
but one fair cloud illuminated by the 
sunlight—a holy glee of four voices, 
but one harmony! Christopher North 
supports himself on his crutch, and 
bends down before the undistinguish- 
able glory. His senses, his imagina- 
tion, his reason are bewildered—all is 
bright dazzling confusion before the 
old man’s eyes—and you may count 
the very beatings of his‘heart. As the 
divine rustling of silks and satins ap- 





* 1. Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of Poetry and Romance. Edited by Alaric 
A. Watts. London. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1826,—2. The Amulet; or, Chris- 
tian and Literary Remembrancer. London. William Baynes and Son. 1826.-—3. 
Forget me Not, a Christmas and New Year’s Present for 1826. London, R, Acker- 
mann. 1826,—4. Friendship’s Offering ; or, a Literary Album, Edited/by, Thomas 

& 


K. Hervey. London, Lupton Relfe, 13, Cornhill. 
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proaches, he céllects his wandering 
thease and gaping with incipient 

istrimination, he chuckles to ob- 
‘serve that they are not angels—not 
goddesses, but four young flesh-and- 
blood misses, each in her way prettier 
than her pretty mama, a Forget-me- 
Not, a Friendship’s Offering, a Lite- 
rary Souvenir, a Christian Remem- 
brancer. 

Now, we know not how we could 
better have expressed our satisfaction 
on beholding the entrée into our Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum of these Four Bloom- 
ing Perennials. They are all jewels 
—delights—perfect loves. How hap- 
py can we be with either—not were 
the other dear charmer away—but 
were they merely lying asleep for a 
season on our capacious table! Sweet 
creatures ! we are in love with you all, 
nor perhaps would it be gallant to de- 
clare a preference. Each becomes Sul- 
tana in her turn—according to the 
movements of that most capricious of 
all passions—custom cannot stale your 
infinite variety—and we swear to be 
faithful to you during the period of 
our: natural lives, in all the innocent 
affection of Platonic polygamy. 

There was a clever paper in our last 
Number upon Metaphors, showing, 
that broken Metaphors (like other 

ts) always make the best fi- 
gure. We are availing ourselves of 
that excellent doctrine, and extendin 
, its principle to composition in poets 
We have spoken first of angels, we 
think—then of pretty girls—and now, 
still meaning the same thing, we use 
the common word, volumes—volumes 
—twelve shillings, half bound or in 
boards—embellished with engravings 
from pictures by the first masters, and 
the letter-press furnished by forty of 
the best poets of the age. 

Now what is there to hinder a fero- 
cious, 8 -eye-browed Aristarchus 
of an editor or contributor to frighten 
off with a single frown all these four 
virgin volumes? It cannot be denied 
that their contents are extremely tri- 
fling—not to be weighed for a single 
moment, against the artitle Steam 
Engine in any Encyclopedia, or the 
Stot’s Principles of Political Economy. 
It would be rash to assert that the 


state of mankind—nay éven of Europe, » 


will be widely, deeply, or permanently 


affected by the publication of these 
enamaiapedicale In half a century © 
may even be generally forgot- 

OL. 
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ten—but who cares, if they are all- 
perused or looked at witli pleasure 
now? Of all , that of the 
future is surely the most uninter- 
esting. The present for our money, 
and the more it is embellished the bet- 
ter, for it richly deserves cuts. None 


‘but ninnies lookinto futurity, and what 
‘thanks will they get for their pains ? 


Why notacreature born ten years hence 
will ever so much as condescend to 
know that they ever existed. Should 
it so happen that some one of the 
Paulo-post-futurum gentry should lay 
his hand on an author who ap- 
pealed to posterity, can there be a 
doubt that he will break out into 
a horse-laugh, and ask if the idiot 
could have believed in his heart that 
children were wiser than their fa- 


‘thers? Show us an instance of aifly re- 
spectable gentleman, p _Imuster- 
asa blockhead all his 6wn Tifetime, 


and imposing on posterity as a firsi- 
rate fellow.-N 0, f won't do.— Once a 
dunce, always a dufice. If a literary 
man, a genius, cannot hold up his 
head above water, but suffers it to be 
kept under for the short space of twen- 
ty minutes, not all the Humane Socie- 
ties on earth will resuscitate him... We 
shall suppose that he has been found 
drowned, and he must be buried under 
a plain slab. But get a name—a title 
from your contemporaries, however 
small, be it even that of Count Tims, 
and you are immortal.—Tims will be 
triumphant over Time. Saturn will 
in vain try to devour him—long after 
he has made no bones of Wordsworth, 
and all those other wiseacres who put 
their trust in posterity. Y 
Where were we? Let us see. Ay, . 

the Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance, edited by Alaric 
A. Watts. Six thousand copies, he 
tells us, of ast year’s volume have been 
sold, and we can believe it. Our 
own article upon it could not do less 


‘than introduce it into a thousand bou~ 


doirs. This year there is no falling 
off ; on the contrary, the tree has come 
to its full bearing, and the fruit is of 
brighter hue and richer flavour. That 
palate would be indeed fastidious that 


could not relish such a dessert. It is a 


failing of ours to get drowsy after din- 
ner, especially in the heat of a Christ- 
mas fire; but with this awakening 
volume spread fan-like before our 
eyes, they retain all their usual lustre 
deonghent the — What delici- 
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ous engravings ! Only look at Taz Lo- 
vers QuarreEt ! Heavens and earth, 
quarrel with such a bright, breathing, 
and beautiful bosom! Where may 
you seek for calm beneath the skies, 
if it sleep not between these tranquil 
billows? There is the luxury of love, 
hallowed by its innocence !—a table 
d in Paradise, to be deserted for 
the fare of the common earth !—Or lo! 
the “ Forsaken” smiles faintly at her 
own credulity, and the evaporation of 
her lover’s sigh! The dream is gone, 
and the languor of its delight hangs 
all over the maiden’s face and frame. 
But sorely mistaken indeed art thou, 
O fair L. E. L., in murmuring for 
such a Juliet, such a strain as, 
“ Forget me—I would not have thee 
know 
Of the youth and bloom thy falseness laid 
low; 
That the green grass grows, the cypresses 
wave, 
And the death-stone lies on thy once 
love’s grave !”” 

Never was there a more needless 
waste of sympathetic sorrow ; for with- 
in three months after she sat to Mr 
Newton for her picture, did she, the 
** Forsaken,” elope to Gretna-Green 
witha particular friend of ODoherty’s, 
and before the year had expired, was 
she safely delivered of twins. Noto- 
rious facts like these rob fiction of half 
its pathos ; nor is it possible to shed 
tears over youth and beauty brought 
to-bedl under such circumstances. 
Should L. E. L. introduce into a fu- 
ture Souvenir the “ Forsaken” as a 
widow, let her remember that weeds 
are mere annuals, and entitle her epi- 
thalamium (or, as that accomplish- 
ed scholar, the late Dr Pirie, would 
have said, epicedium) “‘ A Year and 
a Day.” « 

The “‘ Kiss,” drawn by J.M. Wright, 
after Retch, (see his illustrations of 
Goethe’s Faust,) is, if possible, still 
more charming—fond and impass‘on- 
ed, but perfectly chaste and pure, and 
not to be gazed on, without delight, 
by man of woman born. While Lady 
Louisa Jane Russell, youngest daugh- 
ter of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 


from the statue of Chantry at Woburn - 


‘Abbey, calms the spirit with a far dif- 
ferent image—that of childish delight 
and love—as the fair creation stands, 
unadorned and innocent as an infant, 
and presses with both gentle hands a 

dove to her sinless bosom. 
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But we must turn to the poetry. 
And here it gives us pleasure to pre- 
sent our readers with one of the very 
best compositions in the volume, from 
the pen of the editor :— 


THE POET’S DEN. 


A Sketch on the Spot. 


Thus, in this calm retreat, so richly fraught 
With mental light, and luxury of thought, 
His life steals on. 

ROGERS. 


’Tis the “leafy month of June,” 

And the pale and placid moon, 

In the east her cresset rearing, 

Tells that summer’s eve is wearing ;— 
But the sun is lingering still 

O’er the old, accustom’d hill, 

And condenses all his rays 

In one broad, attemper’d blaze,— 
Twilight’s shadows deepening’round him, 
Like a king when foes surround him, 
Gathering, since he scorns to fly, 
Life’s last energies to die ! 


See! the parting god of day 
Leaves a trail upon his way,— 
Like the memory of the dead 
When the sainted soul is fled,— 
And it chequers all the skies 
With its bright, innumerous dyes, 
Waves of clouds, all rich and glowing, 
Each into the other flowing, 
Pierced by many a crimson streak, 
Like the blush on Beauty’s cheek ; 
Here and there dark purple tinges 
Peering through their sa{ron fringes, 
(Amethysts of price untold, 
Set in shrines of virgin gold,) 
And, anon, a dewy star, 
Twinkling from blue depths afar, 
Bright as Woman’s tearful eye : 
When she weeps, she scarce knows why. 
Not a sound disturbs the hush, 
Save the mountain-torrent’s gush, 
As it struggles, with a bound, ' 
From the depth of shades profound ; 
Now through tangled brush-wood stray- 

ing, 

Now o’er velvet moss delaying, 
Lapsing now in parted streams, 
Like a youthful poet’s dreams, 
And, anon, their haven won, 
Gently gliding into one! 
Cooling breezes bathe the brow 
With delicious fragrance now ; 
Incense sweet from many a bower ; 
Odours from each closing flower ; 
Swell upon the rising gale, 
On the charmed sense prevail, 
Till the pulse forgets to move, 
And the soul is “ drunk with love {” 
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Where yon sweet clematis flings, 

Far and wide, its starry rings ; 

Where the graceful jasmine’s braid, 

Makes a green, eye-soothing shade, 

And their shoots united rove 

O’er the trelliced roof above,— 

Deep embower’d from mortal ken, 

Thread we now a Poet’s Den! 


Bright confusion revels there, 
Ne’er had she a realm more fair ; 
Tis a wilderness of mind, 
Redolent of tastes refined. 

Tomes of wild romantic lore, 
Cull’d from Fancy’s brightest store,— 
(Caskets full of gems sublime, 
From the silent depths of Time,) 
Poets, whose conceptions high 
Are sparks of immortality ; 

Sages,. Wisdom’s self hath crown’d, 
People all the walls around ; 

Or beneath the ’wilder’d eye, 

In “ admired disorder” lie 

Ingots rich of Fancy’s ore, 
Scatter’d o’er.the crowded floor. 


Mystic scraps are strewn around, 
Like the oracles profound 
Of the Delphic prophetess ; 
And—as difficult to guess !—~ 
China vases, filled-with flowers, 
Fresh from evening’s dewy bowers ; 
Love-gifts from his lady fair, 
Knots of ribbon, locks of hair ; 
Sprigs of myrtle, sent.to keep 
Memory from too sound a sleep ; 
Violets, blue as are the eyes 
That awake his softest sighs, 
, And reward his love-sick lays 

With their smiles of more than praise ; 
Spells of sweetness, gather’d ’round, 
Make those precincts hallow’d ground ! 


Here a broken, stringless lute ; 
There a masker’s antic suit ; 
Fencing foils; a Moorish brand ; 
Tokens strange from many a land ; 
Memory’s lights to many a scene 
Where his roving steps have been ; 
Cameos rich, from mighty Rome ; 
Laurel wreathes from Virgil’s tomb ; 
Golden fruit from Scio’s vine ; 
Views along the winding Rhine ; 
Wither’d shrubs from Castaly, 
Spread below, or ranged on high, 
Mingle there promiscuously ! 

And many a fair and sunny face, 
Many a sculptured shape of grace, 
Such as Guido’s pencil warm’d, 

And Canova’s chisel form’d,— 

Brows by deathless genius crown’d,— 
Breathe their inspiration ‘round ; 
Like the smile of primal Light, 
Making even Chaos bright. 
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By the open lattice sitting, 
Fever'd streams of beauty flitting 
O’er his heart, and o’er his brain, 
In one bright, unbroken chain ; 
Drinking deep through every sense, 
Draughts of pleasure, too intense,— 
Mark the poet’s glistening eye 
Wandering now o’er earth and sky! 


*Tis a blissful hour to him,— 
Slave of feeling—child of whim !— 
Builder of the lofty rnyme,— 
Bard,—musician,—painter,—mime ; 
Ever sway’d by impulse strong, 
Each by turns, and nothing long: 
Fickle as the changing rays 
Round the sun’s descending blaze ; 
Still in search of idle toys ; 

Pining after fancied joys ; 

All that charm’d his heart or eye, 
Sought—possess’d—and then thrown by! 
Doom’d on shadows thus to brood, 
Whilst life’s more substantial good, 

All that wiser bosoms prize, + 

Fades like day from yonder skies ! 


There is much fancy of thought and 
elegance of expression in the “ Ode to 
a Steam-Boat,’ byT. Doubleday, Esq.. 


ODE TO A STEAM-BOAT. 
On such an eve, perchance, as this, 
When not a zephyr skims the deep, 
And sea-birds rest upon the abyss, 
Scarce by its heaving rocked to sleep,— 


-On such an eve as this, perchance, 


Might Scylla eye the blue expanse. 


The languid ocean scarce at all 
Amongst the sparkling pebbles hissing— 
The lucid wavelets, as they fall, 

The sunny beach in whispers kissing, 
Leave not a furrow—as they say 

Oft haps, when pleasure ebbs away. 


Full many a broad but delicate tint 

Is spread upon the liquid plain ; 
Hues rich as aught from fancy’s mint, 
Enamell’d meads, or golden grain;— 
Flowers submarine, or purple heath, 
Are mirror’d from the world beneath 


One tiny star-beam, faintly trembling, 
Gems the still waters’ tranquil breast ; 
Mark the dim sparklet, so resembling 
Its parent in the shadowing east ;— 

It seems—so pure, so bright the trace— 
As sea and sky had changed their place. 


Hush’d is the loud tongue of the deep :— 
Yon glittering sail, far o’er the tide, 
Amid its course appears to sleep ; 

We watch, but only know it glide 

Still on, by a bright track afar, 

Like genius, or a falling star! 
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Oh! such an eve; is sorrow’s balm, 
Yon lake the poet’s Hippocrene: - 
And who would ruffle such.a calm, . 
Or cast a cloud o’er such a scene! 

Tis done !—and nature weeps thereat, 
Thou boisterous progeny of Watt! 


Wast thou a grampus, nay, a whale, 

Or ork one sees in Ariosto: 

Went’st thou by rudder, oar, or sail, 
Still would’st thou not so outrage gusto ! 
But when did gusto ever dream 

Of seeing ships propelled by steam? 


Now blazing like a dozen comets, d 
And rushing as if nought could bind thee, 
The while thy strange internal vomits 
A sooty train of smoke behind thee ; 
Tearing along the azure vast, 

With a great chimney for a mast! 


Satan, when scheming to betray us, 

He left of old his dark dominions, 

And wing’ his murky way through Chaos, 
And waved o’er Paradise his pinions ; 
Whilst. Death and Sin came at his back, 
Would leave, methinks, just such a track. 


Was there no quirk,—one can’t tell 
how,— 

No stiff-necked flaw—no quiddit latent, 

Thou worst of all sea-monsters thou ! 

That might have undermined thy pa. 
tent, 

Or kept it in the inventor’s desk— 

Fell bane of aJl that’s picturesque ? 


Should Neptune in his turn invade thee, 
And at a pinch old Vulcan fail thee, 
The sooty mechanist who made thee 
May hold it duty to bewail thee :— 
But I shall bring a garland votive, 

Thou execrable locomotive ! 


He must be long-tongued, with a wit- 
ness, 

Whoe’er shall prove, to my poor notion, 

It sorts with universal fitness 

To make yon clear, pellucid ocean, 

That holds not one polluted drop, 

Bear on its breast a blacksmith’s shop. 


Philosophers may talk of science, 
And mechanicians of utility ; 

In such I have but faint reliance : 
To admire thee passeth my ability ; 
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My taste is left at double distance, 
At the first sea-quake of thy pistons. 


It'may be orthodox and wise, 
And catholic, and transeendental, 
To the useful still to sacrifice, 
Without a sigh, the ornamental ; 
But be it granted me, at least, 
That I may never be the priest! 


Magazines, newspapers, reviews, 
have teemed, do teem, and will teem, 
with extracts from Mr Watts’s Lite- 
rary Souvenir. We have given these 
two poems, both for their own t 
merit, and because we have nowhere 
seen them quoted. We should sup- 
pose there are not fewer than eighty 
articles in the volume, in prose a’ 
verse—not many of them below medi- 
ocrity—mostjof them extremely good, 
and a few of first-rate excellence. The 
volume is indeed everything that it 
ought to be in composition and in em- 
bellishment.* ‘ 

The “ Amulet, or Christian and Lite- 
rary Remembrancer,” is of a somewhat 
different character from the others, \hav- 
ing more of a religious spirit. The 
editor explains his views very judici- 
ously in a well-written preface :— 

“ Tt has appeared to the publishers of 
the present volume, that a work which 
should blend religious instruction with li- 
terary amusement was still a desideratum ; 
—for the influence of Religion is always 
most powerful when she is made to de- 
light those whom it is her office to teach ; 
and many, who would perhaps shun her 
in the severer garb in which she some- 
times appears, may be won to her side 
by the attractions of a more tasteful at- 
tire. The work, however, is to be consi- 
dered as a religious publication only so 
far as that every article tends to impress 
some moral lesson, It depends for its 
success equally on its literary merits. 
The nature of the contributions, and the 
excellence of the embellishments, will 
sufficiently prove that no expense has 
been spared to render the volume worthy 
of the adyanced state of literature and 
the arts. 4 

* Tt will be at once perceived, that in- 
dividuals of various religious denomina- 
tions are among the contributors. This 





* But who wrote the story to accompany Newton’s Lovers’ Quarrel? The 
Monthly Review is mad, or rather idiotic upon it—lauding it to the skies as if it 


were absolutely a Tale written by some Great Unknown. 


Now we pledge our cri- 


tical character on the truth of the following sentence :—“ It isa piece of vile cock- 
ney slang; suflicient to turn the stomach of a horse.”—C. N. 
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ill be accepted as a pledge, that allen- —_ It is long since we have read any- 
pore on the debateable ground of theo- thing more beautiful the follow- 
logy has been carefully avoided. Nothing, ing poem by Mrs Hemans. The en- 
it is believed, will occur, either to dis- ving by Charles Heath, from a 
turb the opinions, or to shock the preju- wing of Westall’s, (a beautiful 
dices of any Christian : the editor, there- work of art,) and the , delight- 
fore, indulges a sanguine hope that the fully illustrate each gene 
volume will prove generally acceptable.” 


THE HEBREW MOTHER. 


The rose was in rich bloom on Sharon’s plain, 
When a young mother, with her First-born, thence 
Went up to Zion ; for the boy was vow’d 
Unto the Temple-serviee. By the hand 
She led him, and her silent soul, the while, | 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 
Met her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to think 
That aught so pure, so beautiful, was hers, 

To bring before her God. 


So pass'd they on, 
O’er Judah's hills; and wheresoe’er the leaves 
Of the broad sycamore made sounds at noon, 
Like lulling rain-drops, or the olive-boughs, - 
With their cool dimness, cross’d the sultry blue 
Of Syria’s heaven, she paused, that he might rest ; 
Yet from her own meek eyelids chased the sleep 
That weigh’d their dark fringe down, to sit and watch 
The crimson deepening o’er his cheek’s repose, 
As at a red flower’s heart: and where a fount 
Lay, like a twilight star, midst palmy shades, 
Making its banks green gems along the wild, 
There too she linger’d, from the diamond wave 
Drawing clear water for his rosy lips, 
And softly parting clusters of jet curls 
To bathe his brow. 

At last the Fane was reach’d, 

The earth’s One Sanctuary ; and rapture hush’d 
Her bosom, as before her, through the day 
It rose, a mountain of white marble, steep’d 
In light like floating gold. —But when that hour 
Waned to the farewell moment, when the boy 
Lifted, through rainbow-gleaming tears, his eye 
Beseechingly to hers, and, half in fear, 
Turn’d from the white-rob’d priest, and round her arm 
Clung e’en as ivy clings; the deep spring-tide 
Of nature then swell’d high; and o’er her child 
Bending, her soul brake forth, in mingled sounds 
Of weeping and sad song—“ Alas!” she cried, 


“ Alas, my boy! thy gentle grasp is on me, 

The bright tears quiver in thy pleading e 
And now fond thoughts arise, : 

And silver cords again to earth have won me, 

And like a vine thou claspest my full heart— 
How shall I hence depart ?— 


How the lone paths retrace, where thou wert playing 
So late along the mountains at my side? 
And I, in joyous pride, 
By every place of flowers my course delaying, 
Wove, e’en as pearls, the lilies round thy hair, 
Beholding thee so fair! 
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And, oh! the home whence thy bright smile hath parted ! 
Will it not seem as if the sunny day 
Turn’d from its door away, 
While, through its chambers wandering weary-hearted, 
I languish for thy voice, which past me still, 
Went like a singing rill? 


Under the palm-trees, thou no more shalt meet me, 
When from the fount at evening I return, 

With the full water urn! 
Nor will thy sleep’s low, dove-like murmurs greet me, 
As midst the silence of the stars I wake, 

And watch for thy dear sake. 


And thou,—will slumber’s dewy cloud fall round thee 
Without thy mother’s hand tq smooth thy bed ? 

Wilt thou not vainly. spread 
Thine arms, when darkness as a veil hath wound thee, 
To fold my neck ; and lift up, in thy fear, 

A cry which none shall hear? 


What have I said, my child ?—will HE not hear thee, 
Who the young ravens heareth from their nest ? 
Will HE not guard tly rest, 
And, in the hush of holy midnight near thee, 
Breathe o’er thy soul, and fill its dreams with joy ? 
Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy! 


I give thee to thy God!—the God that gave thee, 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 

And precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 

And thou shalt be His child! 


Therefore, farewell !—I go ; my soul may fail me, 
As the stag panteth for the water-brooks, 

Yearning for thy sweet looks ! 
But thou, my First-born! droop not, nor bewail me, 
Thou in the shadow of the Rock shalt dwell, 

The Rock of Strength—farewell !” 


We cannot refrain from quoting another poem by the same distinguished 
writer. It has something sublime :— 


The mourner hears the thrilling call, 
THE TRUMPET. And rises from the earth ! 
The mother on her first-born son 
The Trumpet’s voice hath roused the Looks with a boding eye ;— 
land, They come not back, though all be won, 
Light up the beacon-pyre ! Whose young hearts leap so high. 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 
And waved the sign of fire! The bard hath ceased his. song, and bound 
A hundred banners to the breeze The falchion to his side ; 
_ Their gorgeous folds have cast, E’en for the marriage altar crown’d, 
And, hark! was that the sound of seas? The lover quits his bride ! 
A king to war went past! And all this haste, and change, and fear, 
By earthly clarion spread ! 
The chief is arming in his hall, How will it be when ingdois hear 
The peasant by his hearth ; The blast that wakes the dead ? 


We do not remember to have seen before the name of the writer of the 
verses, entitled “‘ Emblems.” Théy are written with much feeling, and may 
be said to be even beautiful :— 
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EMBLEMS. 


By the Rew. Henry Stebbing. 


There is a freshness in the air, 
A brightness in the sky, 
As if a new-born sun was there, 
Just seraph-throned on high ; 
And birds, and flowers, and mountain- 
streams, 
Rejoicing in his infant beams, 
Are glad as if the Winter’s breath 
Had never blown the blast of death. 


Softly along the silent sea 

The light-wing’d breezes creep, 
So low, so calm, so tranquilly, 

They lull the waves asleep ; 
And, oh! as gladly on the tide 
Yon lofty vessel seems to ride, 
As if the calmly-heaving sail 
Had never met a sterner gale. 


And in a small, sweet covert nigh, 

Her own young hands have made, 
A rosy girl hath laughingly 

Her infant brother laid ; 
And made of fresh Spring flowers his bed, 
And over him her veil hath spread, 
With looks as if for ever there 
His form should bloom as young and fair. 


And shall these pass away, and be 
A wreck of what they were,— 
Shall birds, and flowers, and earth, and 
sea, 
And yon proud ship, and boy so fair, 
Be blasted with the tempest’s rage, 
Or worn with poverty and age, 
Till all of life and hope shall seem 
A heart-deceiving, feverish dream ! 


Yes !—and ’tis but few years we need, 
With retrospective eye, 
In their repeated tale to read 
Our own home’s history: 
We know their end—to us, to all— 
They are but blossoms, and they fall ; 
But yet young life, the sun, the flowers 
Are sweet as they were always ours : 


For they are emblems to the heart 
Of things it cannot see,— 
Emblems which have their counterpart 
In heaven’s eternity ; 
And though their day be short, or done 
With our lost hours and setting sun, 
They are, within their moment’s flight, 
What there shall be for ever bright! 


Some of the prose tales are very in- 


teresting, e y the Vicar’s Maid, 
Ly Miss Mitford, Infatuation, by Mrs 
ofland, and the Sailor’s Widow, by 
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L. A. H. This last tale seems to be 
written by no very practised hand, 
and the parts are-not well proportion- 
ed; but there are some touches in 
it of simple and homely pathos, that 
go to the heart. The embellishments 
are in general excellent. Next to the 
Hebrew Mother, of which we have 
spoken, the Dying Babe is, in our 
opinion, the best. Nothing can be 
more affecting. On the whole, the 
Amulet is a very pretty, and a very 
agreeable, and avery instructive little 
volume. It contains, besides poetry 
and tales, some serious essays of me« 
rit ; and indeed its prevailing charac« 
ter may be said to be sweet solemnity, 
that unostentatiously distinguishes it 
from all similar publications. : 
The “ Forget me Not” is little, if at 
all, inferior in what may be called per- 
sonal charms to the fairest of its rivals. 
It is indeed most beautifully got up. 
Contemplation, the Bridge of Sighs, 
the Child’s Dream, and the ee 
Door, are all exquisite. Many of the 
compositions in prose and verse are 
excellent—witness the following ex- 
quisite lines, by the Rev. G. Croly:— 


THE ISLAND OF ATLANTIS, 


Oh thou Atlantic, dark and deep, 
Thou wilderness of waves, 

Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 
In their uncrowded graves ! 


The sunbeams on thy bosom wake, 
Yet never.light thy gloom ; 

The tempests burst, yet never shake 
Thy depths, thou mighty tomb! 


Thou thing of mystery, stern and drear, 
Thy secrets who hath told ?— 

The warrior and his sword are there, 
The merchant and his gold. 


There lies their myriads in thy pall, 
Secure from steel and storm ; 

And he, the feaster on them all, 
The canker-worm. 


Yet on this wave the moantain’s brow 
Once glow’d in morning beam ; 

And, like an arrow from the bow, 
Out sprang the stream : 


And on itsbank the olive grove, 
And the peach’s luxury, 
And the damask rose—the nightbird’s 
love— 
Perfumed the sky. 
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Where art thou, proud ATLANTIs, now ? 
Where are thy briglit and brave ? 

Priest, people, warriors’ living flow ? 
Look on that wave ! 


Crime deepen’d on the recreant land, 
Long guilty, long forgiven ; 

There power uprear’d the bloody hand, 
There scoff'd at Heaven, 


The word went forth——the word of woe— 
The judgment-thunders pealed ; 

The fiery earthquake blazed below ; 
Its doom was séal’d, 


Now on its halls of ivory . 
Lie giant weed and ocean slime, 
Burying from man’s and angel’s eye 
The land of crime, 


Mr Ackermann was, we believe, 
among the first of the booksellers who 
ublished volumes of this kind in 
ngland, and we strongly recommend 
his “ Forget me Not,” both on. that 
account and its own intrinsic merits, 
which are great and manifold. 

We come now to speak of “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering,” and its new editor, 
Mr Hervey. But first let Mr Her- 
vey speak for himself :— 

“ The present Volume of the ‘ Frienp- 
sHir’s OrrERING’ is presented to the 
public, under circumstances which render 
a few observations necessary. It has, 
very recently, come into its present Edi- 
tor’s hands, with a view to an entire 
change in its character and plan; and, 
under the disadvantage of that fact, he 
has, of course, found it impossible to 
avail himself of all those sources which 
he has treason to believe are open to him, 
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next year, for giving interest to its pages. 
The difficulties of his situation have, how- 
ever, been greatly relieved, by the kind- 
ness and promptitude with which assist- 
ance has been given to him, in almost 
every quarter in which the limited time 
permitted an application :—and, whilst 
he has thus been enabled to present to 
the public, on the present occasion, a very 
splendid assemblage of names and talent, 
—the promises which he has received of 
continued and additional assistance, next 
year, afford reason to hope that it will 
have still increased claims to popularity. 

“ The readers of the *‘ FRIENDsHIP's 
OrFrERinG,’ will perceive that the-alter- 
ations in its plan consist in the removal 
of all those features which marked it as 
more peculiarly adapted for one season of 
the year*than another; and in the dis- 
missal of its more toy-like attributes, for 
the purpose of combining, with the in- 
creased beauty of its embellishments, a 
high literary character. 

“ Whilst acknowledging his obligations 
to the many friends who have given him 
the use of their names and talents, the 
Editor may escape the imputation of per- 
sonal vanity, in expressing his confidence 
that the Work has attained the character 
at which it aimed; because little merit 
can be due to him, for the moral or lite- 
rary excellence of a miscellany, which 
has been fortunate enough to obtain such 
contributions as those which fill the pages 
of this volume.” 

Mr Hervey has acquitted himself 
admirably in his editorial capacity ; 
and, like Mr Watts, is himself one of 
his own very best contributors. There 
is much passion—much poetry in the 
following fine stanzas :— 


TO THE PICTURE OF A DEAD GIRL, ON FIRST SEEING IT. 


THE same—and oh, how beautiful !—the same 

As memory meets thee through the mist of years !— 
Love’s roses on thy cheek, and feeling’s flame 
Lighting an eye unchanged in all—but tears ! 

Upon thy severed lips the very smile 

Remember’d well, the sunlight of my youth ; 

But gone the shadow that would steal, the while, 

To mar its brightness, and to mock its truth !— 
Once more I see thee, as I saw thee last, 

The lost restored,—the vision of the past! 


How like to what thou wert—and art not now! 

Yet oh, how more resembling what thou art ! 

There dwells no cloud upon that pictured brow, 

As sorrow sits no longer in thy heart ; 

Gone where its very wishes are at rest, 

And all its throbbings hush’d, and achings heal’d ;— 
I gaze, till half I deem thee to my breast, 

In thine immortal loveliness, reveal’d, 

And see thee, as in some permitted dream, 

There where thou art what here thou dost but seem / 
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I loved thee passing well ;—thou wert a beam 
Of pleasant beauty on this stormy sea, 


v= . +» With just so much of mirth as might redeem 
- Man from the musings of his misery ; 

L~ oats Yet ever pensive,—like a thing from home ! 
st Lovely and lonely as a single star! 

le But kind and true to me, as thou hadst come 
t From thine own element—so very far, 

: Only to be a cynosure to eyes 

y Now sickening at the sunshine of the skies! 


vf It were a crime to weep !—’tis none to kneel, 

. As now I kneel, before this type of thee, 

rl And worship her, who taught my soul to feel 

; Such worship is no vain idojatry:— 

Thou wert my spirit’s spirit—and thou art, 
Though this be all of thee time hath not reft, 
Save the old thoughts that hang about the heart, 
Like withered leaves that many storms have left ; 
I turn from living looks—the cold, the dull, 

To any trace of thee—the lost, the beautiful ! 


Broken, and bow’d, and wasted with regret, 

I gaze, and weep—why do I weep alone! 

I would not—would not, if I could—forget, 

But I am all remembrance—it hath grown 

My very being !—-Will she never speak ? 

The lips are parted, and the braided hair 

Seems as it waved upon her brightening cheek, 
And smile, and everything—but breath—are there ! 
Oh, for the voice that I have staid to hear, 
—Only in dreams,—so many a lonely year ! 


come 
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Tt will not be ;—away, bright cheat, away ! 

Cold, far too cold to love !—thy look grows strange ; 
I want the thousand thoughts that used to play, 
Like lights and shadowings, in chequer’d change ; 
That smile !—I know thou art not like her, now,— 
Within her land—where’er it be—of light, 

| She smiles not while a cloud is on my brow :— 

. When will it pass away—this heavy night ! 

) Oh! will the cool clear morning never come, 

And light me to her, in her spirit’s home! 


Mr Montgomery cannot write anything, however slight, that is not pregnant 
with piety. Common-place truths are so presented in the following singular 
little poem, as to strike the heart like a knell. This is the triumph of genius. 

Q. Nature, whence sprang thy glorious 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, frame ? ’ 
A. My Maker called me and I came. 
Winds, whence and whither do ye 
blow ? 
Thou must be “ born agairi,”’ to know. 
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Flowers, wherefore do ye bloom? 
We strew thy pathway to the tomb. 


& 


Stars, wherefore do ye rise ? 


Ocean, what rules thy swell and fall ? 
The might of Him that ruleth all. 


Planets, what guides you in your 
course ? 
Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. 


O life, what is thy breath? 
A vapour, vanishing in death. 


Fair moon, why dost thou wane? 
That I may wax again. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. To light thy spirit to the skies. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


O sun, what makes thy beams so 
bright ? 

The Word that said—“ Let there be 
light.” 

Time, whither dost thou flee ? 

I travel to eternity. 


Eternity, what art thou, say ? 
I was, am, will be ever more, to-day, 


Vou, XIX. 


O grave, where is thy victory ? 
Ask Hua who rose again from me. 


O death, where ends thy strife ? 
In everlasting life. 
M 
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We pommel ding, — ycars 

a strange, wi reamy thing (we 

forget its name) » by Cheviot Tichburn 

—a fictitious name we presume. We 

are glad to see him again in the fol- 
lowing elegant stanzas— 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


When the morning awakes in the valley, 
And the dew in the sun-beam is bright, 
Then forth, with light foot, let him sally 
Whose heart—like his footstep—is 


light ! 


But he whose wan spirit is failing, 
Whose heart but exists as a tomb,— 

Will roam when the mists are prevailing, 
In the cloud-woven veil of the gloom ! 


For the gloom to his spirit is meeter, 
To the shade of his fortunes more 
true :— 
And the scent of night’s flowerets is 
sweeter, 
—Like the last faded hopes that he 
knew! 


We observe that Mr Hervey has 
advertised a new work, whether in 
prose or verse we know not ; and as 
we look upon him as a young man of, 
real talent, and wish our readers to 
have an opportunity of forming their 
own opinion, we extract another of 
his compositions— 


THE DEAD TRUMPETER, 


WakE, soldier !—wake !—thy war-horse 


waits, 
To bear thee to the battle back ;— 
Thou slumberest at a foeman’s gates ;— 
Thy dog would break thy bivouac ;—~ 
Thy plume is trailing in the dust, 
And thy red faulchion gathering rust ! 


Sleep, soldier!—sleep!—thy warfare 
o’er,— 

Not thine own bugle’s loudest strain 

Shall ever break thy slumbers more, 

With summons to the battle-plain ; 

A trumpet-note more loud and deep 

Must rouse thee from that leaden sleep ! 
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Thou need’st not helm nor cuirass now, 
—Beyond the Grecian hero’s boast,— 
Thou wilt not quail thy naked brow, 
Nor shrink before a myriad host,— 

For head and heel alike are sound, 

A thousand arrows cannot wound ! 


Thy mother is not in thy dreams, 
With that wild, widow’d look she wore 
The day—how long to her it seems !— 
She kiss’d thee, at the cottage door, 
And sicken’d at the sounds of joy 

That bore away hér only boy! 


Sleep, soldier !—let thy mother wait, 

To hear thy bugle on the blast ; 

Thy dog, perhaps, may find the gate, 

And bid her home to thee at last ;— 

He cannot tell a sadder tale 

Than did thy clarion, on the gale, 

When last—and far away—she heard its 
lingering echoes fail! 


In conclusion we observe, that while 
the embellishments of this volume are 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to those of 
the Literary Souvenir—the prose part 
is perhaps superior. But comparisons 
are odious at all times, and more espe- 
cially between such rivals as Mr Watts 
and Mr Hervey. We have a sincere 
regard for them both (though we ne- 
ver saw either,) and a free literary 
trade is best for all men of talents. 

Why so laudatory this month, old 
Christopher? methinks we hear mut- 
tered by some pluckless Tory, or some 
trimming Whig. Because we have 
been dealing (as in this article) with 
gentlemen—both editors and publish- 
ers. But woe be unto some half score 
of scribes, in a month or two—yes, 
woe be unto them—for the asses shall 
be flayed alive, ears and all, and sent 
scouring along Grub-street in raw ma~ 
terial. The world will acknowledge 
that it never heard braying till that 
day—and onE ANIMAL especially will 
be seen and heard to open his jaws to 
such an apochryphal extent, that in 
future ages the best authenticated ac« 
counts of his achievements will with 
difficulty find admittance into systems 
of natural history. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr Alaric Watts has announced a vo- 
lume of Poems, under the title of “ Ly- 
rics of the Heart.” 

Stories for the Christmas Week. In 2 
vols. 

A Translation of La Secchia Rapita, or 
the Rape of the Bucket; an Heroi-Co- 
mical Poem, in Twelve Cantos. From 
the Italian of Alessaridro Tassoni. With 
Notes, by James Atkinson, Esq. In 2 
duodecimo volumes. 

A Comparative View of the Different 
Institutions for the Assurance of Lives, 
in which every question that can interest 
the Asssurer is discussed, is preparing for 
the press. By Charles Babbage, Esq. 
A.M. F.R.S. Lond. Edin. &c. It will 
contain extensive Tables of the Rates 
charged at all the Offices, as well as of 
the Profit made by each'‘at various ages ; 
together with some new Tables of the 
Rates of Mortality. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, with an Analytical Comment, by 
Gabriel Rossetti, is announced. In 6 
vols, 

The Life of General Wolfe, from Ori- 
ginal Documents, is about to appear in a 
form similar to Mr Southey’s “ Life of 
Nelson,” 

Papers and Collections of Sir Robert 
Wilmot, Bart. some time Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, will soon ap- 
pear. 

The Story of Isabel. By the author of 
‘The Favourite of Nature.” 

A Romance, to be entitled “ The Last 
Man,” from the pen of Mrs Shelley, is in 
a state of considerable forwardness. 

The Prophets and Apostles Compared. 
An Essay, proving the ulterior application 
of the Prophetic Writings ; with a Table 
annexed, explaining the Two Thousand 
Three Hundred Days of Daniel, is in the 
press. 

A Fourth Volume of Mr Stewart Rose’s 
Orlando Furioso, will soon make its ap- 
pearance. 

The author of “ The Pilot” has an- 
nounced a new Novel, to be entitled 
«* The Last of the Mohicans.” 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Children, 
by William P. Dewees, M.D. is announ- 
ced for early publication. 

A work is announced, under the title 
of “ The History of the Assassins,” from 
Oriental Authorities. Translated from 
the German of Jos. Von Hanmer. With 
Notes and Illustrations. 

The Second Number of the Architec- 


tural Antiquities of Normandy, by Mr 
Pagin, will soon be published. 

A History of the United States of 
America, from their first Settlement as 
Colonies, to the close of the War with 
Great Britain in 1815, will soon appear. 

The Fourth Part of Mr Bellamy’s 
Translation of the Bible. 

A work, under the title of “ The Reign 
of Terror,” is announced ; consisting of a 
Collection of Authentic Narratives, by 
Eye-witnesses, of the Horrors committed 
by the Revolutionary Government of 
France, under Marat and Robespierre. 

A new weekly publication, entitled, 
“ The Spirit and Manners of the Age,” 
will appear in January next, To be con- 
ducted by the author of “ The Evangeli- 
cal Rainbler.”” 

A Memoir of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth, including an Account of the Mo- 
nastic Institutions in England at that Pe- 
riod, will soon appear. , 

A Comparative View of Christianity, 
and all other Forms of Religion, is an- 
nounced by Dr Brown. ‘ 

The Book of Churches and Sects, by 
Mr Boone, is on the eve of publication. 

Mr M. T. Sadler is preparing for pub- 
lication, a Defence of the Principle of the 
Poor Laws, in answer to ther impugners, 
Mr Malthus, Dr Chalmers, and others. 
Together with suggestions for their im- 
provement, as well as for bettering the 
character and condition of the labouring 
classes, To which will be added, an 
Essay on Population, in disproof of the 
superfecundity of the human race, and 
establishing, by induction, a contrary . 
theory. 

A new edition of Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies, in separate Songs, with the Music, 
is announced for early publication. 

Shortly will be published, The Domes- 
tic Preacher ; or, Short Discourses from 
the MSS. of some Eminent Ministers, 

The Second Volume of Mr Godwin’s 
History of the Commonwealth, is just 
ready for publication. 

Mrs Bray has nearly ready for the press, 
an Historical Romance, entitled De Foix, 
or Sketches of the Manners and Customs 
of the Fourteenth Century. 

Mr Garrow, of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, has announced a History of 
Lymington and its immediate Vicinity, 
with a Brief Account of its Vegetable and 
Mineral Productions. 

The author of “ Solace of an Invalid,” 
is preparing a work, to be entitled, 





‘* Facte and Fancies, or Mental Diver- 
sions.” 

An Historical and Topographical De- 
scription of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
including the Sixteen Parishes and Ham- 
lets of the Half-hundred of Lothingland, 
in Suffolk, will soon appear, from the pen 
of Mr J. H. Druery. — 

The Third and Fourth Volumes of 
Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to En- 

, or Elements -of the Natural 
History of Insects, will soon appear. 

Awork on the Infantry Movements, by 
the author of the “ British Drill,” (Capt. 
Barow Suasso,) is announced. In the 
preface, we are informed, a new mode of 
Exercise for the Foot is-proposed. 

Mr Murray projects a Collected Series 
of his Publications in Monthly Numbers. 
He begins with Modern Voyages, and in 
these, with Ross and Parry’s First Expe- 
dition. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through 
Mongolia to China, and Residence- in 

. Pekin, in the Years 1820, 1821, by George 

Timkowski, will soon be published. 

A Letter to Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Esq. M.P. containing Statements re- 
specting the Profits on Capital employed 
in Working Mines in England, with an 
Inquiry as to the Success likely to attend 
similar undertakings in Mexico, by Jobn 
Taylor, Esq. is in the press. 

Preparing for publication, in one vo- 
lume, uniformly printed with Dr Todd’s 

‘ edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, Etymons 
of. English Words. By John Thompson, 
late Private Secretary to the Marquis of 
Hastings, in India. 

The History of the Church of England, 
during the Reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, by the Rev. Henry Soames, is 
announced. 

The Memoirs of the Prince de Mont- 
barry, will soon appear. 

Messrs Hurst, Robinson, and Co. an- 
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nounce a New Series of the Monthly Re- 
view, to commence on the Ist of Jan 
next. The Numbers of that work which 


have been published since August last, 
exhibit a very visible improvement, both 
in the style, the variety, and the spirit of 
the articles. Among its principal contri- 
butors, we understand, are some of the 
most distinguished literary men of the 


ye 

A Digest of the Evidence taken before 
the Select Committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament, appointed to inquire into 
the State of Ireland. With Notes Histo- 
rical and Explanatory. In 2 vols. 8yo. 

Vindicize Christiane; a Comparative 
Estimate of the Genius and Tendency of 
the Greek, the Hindu, the Mahometan, 
and the Christian Religions. By the 
Rev. Jerome Alley, LL.B. M.R.LA. 
&c. &c. In 1 large vol. 8yvo. 

A new edition of Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations; in one vol. 8vo, with a Life of 
the Author. A Preliminary Disserta- 
tion, tracing the Progress of Political 
Science, and containing a View of its 
present State, will be prefixed. Notes 
upon the text will be subjoined. 

The First Number of Bolster’s Quar- 
terly Magazine is to appear in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, on the Ist of 
February. Jt is the only Literary Jour- 
nal in Ireland, and the Editor has secured 
the assistance of many writers of distin- 
guished talent. So great is the interest 
excited in the sister kingdom by the an- 
nouncement of this publication, that near- 
ly 1000 subscribers have already come 
forward to its support. 

The First Number of a new Monthly 
Work, of some originality of pretension, 
entitled “ The Time Piece,” will appear 
on the Ist of March. It will consist 
chiefly of Sketches of Society, and disqui- 
sitions on the more popular parts of lite- 
rature, and its history. 


EDINBURGH. 


On the 25th of January next will be 
published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, Woodstock, 
a Tale of the Long Parliament. By the 
Author of “ Waverley,” &c. 

A new periodical work is announced, 
under the title of the Edinburgh Theolo- 
gical Magazine. No. I. to appear in Ja- 
nuary next. 

A Second Edition of a Treatise on the 
Law of Evidence. By George Tait, Esq. 
Advocate. 

A Sermon preached on the Sunday after 
the Funeral of the Rev. William Gillespie, 
Minister of Kells. By the Rev. A. Mac- 
- gowan, Minister of Dalry. Svo. 

Martyoufle, a Tragedy. By Thomas 
Aird, Esq. 8vo. 


Annals of the House of Hanover, col- 
lected and arranged by Andrew Halliday, 
M.D. 

A New Edition of the Grave, and other 
Poems, by Robert Blair ; as collected by 
Dr Robert Anderson; to which is pre- 
fixed, a Life of the Author, is in the press, 
and will be ready for publication in the 
course of next month, 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
the Year 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Painting, illustrative of “ Burns’s 
Jolly Beggars,” has just been finished by 
Mr A. Henderson of Glasgow, from which 
a Mezzotinto Engraving, on Steel, is an- 
nounced for publication. 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture, com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Pro- 
perty ; and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Animal and Vegetable Productions 
of Agriculture, including the latest Im- 
provements ; a General History of Agri- 
culture in all countries ; and a Statistical 
View of its present State, with Sugges- 
tions for its future Progress in the Bri- 
tish Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F. L. S. 
H.S. &c. 8vo, Engravings, L.2, 10s. 

An Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture, 
with their Common and Botanical Names, 
their respective characters and bad qua- 
lities, whether as infesting samples of 
corn, or encumbering the soil ; also Prac- 
tical Remarks on their Destruction, by 
Fallowing or otherwise. The posthu- 
mous work of Benjamin Holditch, Esq. 
late Editor of the Farmer’s Journal. 
Edited by G. Sinclair, F.L.S., F.H.S., 
Author of Hortus Gramineus Woburn- 
ensis. 3s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part I. of Dowding’s General Cata- 
logue for 1826 ; comprising a rich, splen- 
did, and extensive Collection of Books of 
Prints, and Works connected with the 
Arts and Sciences, in Drawing, Painting, 
Engraving, Sculpture, Architecture, Sur- 
gery, Mechanism, Natural History, &c. 
&c. embracing every description of At- 
lases, Surveys, Charts, Maps, Plans, and 
Scenery of the known World—in Histo- 
ry, Voyages and Travels, Biography, An- 
tiquities, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary; Habits, Customs and Manners, 
Trades, and various callings of all Nations 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

Bibliotheca Selectissima; a Catalogue 
of Books printed in the 15th century, 
productions of the presses established by 
Schoiffer, Caxton, Ulric Zell, Mentelin, 
Eggestyn, Guldenschaaf, Coelhoff, Sorg, 
Homborch, Creusner, Sweynheym and 
Panuartz, Pflugel and Laver, Zeiner, Ke- 
telaer, and Leempt, J. de Westphalia, 
Leeuw, Veldener, the Fratres Vite Com- 
munis, Jenson, Ratdolt, Wynkyn de 
Worde, and most other illustrious early 
typographers; including several Editiones 
Principes and Volumes unknown to Bib- 
liographers ; with Books printed by the 
Alduses, miscellaneous, curious and rare 
Books, and ancient vellum Manuscripts. 
By W. Baynes, 5s. 


BIOGRAPHY. , 

Memoirs of Miss Jane Taylor. By he 
brother, ‘Mr Isaac Taylor, jun. 

EDUCATION. 

A Treatise on Greek Accents. By 
W. Viger. 12mo, Is. 6d. 

Letters on Entomology, for young 
persons. 12mo, 5s. 

A Manual of the System of Instruc- 
tion pursued at the Infant School, Mea- 
dow Street, Bristol. Illustrated by ap- 
propriate Engravings. The fourth edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged. By D. G. 
Goyder. 5s. 

The Fundamental Werds of the Greek 
Language. Adapted to the memory of the 
student by means of derivations and de- 
rivatives, striking contexts, and other 
associations. .This work is intended like- 
wise as Exercises in Greek, Latin, and 
English Etymology for the higher classes 
of Schools. By F. Valpy, A.M.° 8yo. 

FINE ARTS. 

Venus and Cupid, by Westall, and en- 
graved by Killaway. 4s. Proof, 7s. 

Woolnoth’s Ancient Castles. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.5; 4to, L.7, 8s. 

The School of Athens, in imitative © 
cameo. 10s. 6d. plain; L.1, ls. shaded. 
LAW. 

The Laws of the Customs, compiled 
by direction of the Lords Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, and published 
by the appointment, and under the sane- 
tion of the Commissioners of his Majes- 
ty’s Customs; with Notes and Indexes, 
by J. D. Hume, Esq. 16s. 

The Practice of the Court of Exche- 
quer. , Part I. containing the Law and 
Practice of Extents, Scire Facias, and 
Revenue Informations, in the office of 
the King’s Remembrancer. The second 
edition, corrected and enlarged. By 
James Manning, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 14s. 

The Elements of Hindu Law. By W. 
Stranger. 2 vols, L.1, 15s, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Further Observations on the Medi- 
cinal Leech. By James Rawlins John- 
son, M.D. F.R.S., &c. &e. 

The New London Medical Pocket- 
Book ; explaining, in alphabetical or- 
der, the Causes, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases. By J. S. Forsyth, 
Surgeon. 6s. 

An Address to the Public on the pro- 
priety of Midwives, instead of Surgeons, 
practising Midwifery. ~ > 

: 8 
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Observations on Cancer; comprising 
numerous Cases on Cancer in the Breast, 
Lip, and Face, cured by a mild method 
of practice, which immediately alleviates 
the most acute pain. By T. J. Graham, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. , 

Time’s Telescope for 1826; or, a Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack; containing 
an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Ho- 
lidays; with Illustrations of British His- 
tory and Antiquities. , 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of 
the King’s Theatre, including a period of 


nearly half a century ; with original Anec- » 


dotes of many distinguished persons, 
royal, political, literary, and musical. 2 
vols. 8vo, L.1, 8s. 

Tle Free Speaker; Opinions on Hu- 
man Character and Society. 2 vols. 
L.1, 4s, 

History of the Transactions in India, 
during the Administration of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. By Henry T. Prinsep, 
Esq. his private secretary: L.1, 12s. 

. Remarks on the Exclusion of Officers 
of His Majesty’s Service from the Staff of 
the Indian Army; and on the Present 
State of the European Soldier in India, 
whether as regards his Services, Health, 
or Moral Character; with a few of the 
most eligible means of modifying the one 


and improving the other, advocated and 


considered. , By a King’s Officer. 8vo, 
sewed. 

The House-keeper’s Ledger, for 1826 ; 
a plain and easy Plan of Keeping accu- 
rate Accounts of the Expenses of House- 
keeping. And the Elements of Domes- 
tic Economy. By William Kitchener, 
M.D. Author of “The Cook’s Oracle.” 
3s. 


Stockdale’s Calendar for 1826, con- 
taining—I1st, The Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, with the Arms, &c. of all the 
Peers, with entirely new plates, carefully 
revised and amended.—2d, The Baro- 
netage, with the Arms, &c. of all the Ba- 
ronets, with entirely new plates. —3d, 
The Almanack for 1826.—4th, The Cem- 
panion, with considerable additions and 
emendations,—5th, The Index. L.1, 8s. 
and L.1, 15s. 

. A New System of Short-Hand; where- 
by words can be written with all their 
vowels and consonants, as with the com- 
mon hand, but in one fourth or fifth part 
of the time ; or they can be contracted to 
the utmost brevity. By Thomas Gib- 
bons, L.R.H.E.R.A. 6s. 6d. 

A Legacy for Young Ladies ; consist- 
ing of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. By the late Mrs Barbauld. 7s. 


- (Jan. 


Table of Wages, calculated at the rate 
of ten hours per day, from half an hour to 
eight days inclusive, from 2s. to 40s. per 
week, 5s. 

Second Journey round a Bibliomaniac’s 
Library. By William Davis, bookseller 
Only 50 copies, large paper, price 12s. 
and 250 copies, post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
printed. 

The Mechanics’ Almanack; a most 
complete Monthly Calendar, computed 
for the second after leap year, and for the 
year of Christ 1826. Containing an Ab- 
Stract of the Laws relative to Mechanics, 
Officers of Mechanics’ Institutions; to- 
gether with Events, Incidents, Anecdotes, 
Memoirs, Records, and Miscellaneous In- 
telligence of all kinds, 4s. 

The Magistrates’ Pocket-book ; or, an 
Epitome of the Duties and Practice of a 
Justice of the Peace out of Sessions; al- 
phabetically arranged. To which is added, 
a copious and general index. By William 
Robinson, Esq. LL.D. of the Middle 
Temple. 16s. 

Nos. I. and II. of Laconics; or, the 
Best Words of the Best Authors, with all 
the Authorities given. This Work is in- 
tended to be completed in Twelve Parts. 
To be published monthly. 2s. 6d, 

Varieties of Literature; being Selec- 
tions from the Portfolio of the late John 
Brady, Esq. the Author of the “ Clavis 
Calendaria,” &c. Arranged and adapted 
for publication. By John Henry Brady, 
his son. 

Mirror of the Months. 
pariterque monendo.” 

A Discourse delivered at the Opening 
of the City of London Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, on the 30th May, 1825. 
By J. R. M‘Culloch. Is. 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance, for 1826. Edited 
by Alaric A. Watts. With numerous 
splendid engravings. The work contains 
eighty original tales and poems, from the 
pens of Southey, Milman, Montgomery, 
Mrs Hemans, Galt, Allan Cunningham, 
Campbell, Bowles, L. E. L., Miss Mitford, 
Coleridge, Maturin, Wiffen, Hogg, The 
Author of “ Gilbert Earle,” Wrangham, 
Bowring, Barton, Delta, The Author of 
** To-day in Ireland,” Clare, Sheridan, 
the Author of “ Phantasmagoria,”’ Pol- 
whele, Malcolm, Barnard, Doubleday, the 
Author of “ London inthe Olden Time,” 
Alaric A. Watts, &e. 12s. 

The Amulet ; or, Christian and Liter. 
ary Remembrancer. 12s, 

The Forget-Me-Not for 1826. 12s. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. 3 vols. 12mo, L.1, 4s. 


* Delectando 
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The English in Italy. By a Distin- 
guished Resident. 3 vols. L.1, 10s. 

Anselmo, a Tale of Italy, illustrative 
of Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 
1789 to 1809. By A. Vieusseux, Author 
of “Italy and the Italians.” 16s. 

November Nights; being a Series of 
Tales, &c. for Winter Evenings. By the 
Author of “ Warreniana.”’ 10s. 

Christmas Tales for 1826. To be con- 
tinued annually. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave; or, the Events of Days which are 
gone. By the Author of the “ Serinium.”’ 

POETRY. 

Julia; or, the Pilgrim. 
With other Poems, 

The Saviour. A Poem. Founded on 
the Rev. Samuel Wesley’s Life of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By a Clergyman. 7s. 

Love’s Victory ; or, a School for Pride. 
A comedy, in five acts, now performing 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 
By George Hyde, Author of “ Alphon- 
zus,’ a tragedy. 3s. 6d. 

Poetic Hours, consisting of Poems, orf= 
ginal and translated ; Stanzas for Music, 
Xe. &c. By G. F. Richardson. 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Advent Kingdom, and Divinity of 
the Messiah, demonstrated in a plain and 
Scriptural Exposition of the Sacred Text. 
By Edwin T. Caulfield, Lt. R.N, 4s. 6d. 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D. 
Translated from the Latin. By J. Ni- 
chols. 

Essays on some of the Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion. By Richard 
Whately, D.D. 7s. 


A Fragment. 
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A Brief Sketch of the History and Pre- 
sent Situation of the Valdenses, in Pie- 
mont, commonly called Vaudois. By 
Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq. 2s. 64. 

The Life and Writings of St Paul. With 
an Introductory Inquiry into the Tradi- 
tions of the Fathers, and the Hypothe- 
sis of Lightfoot, Viscount Barrington, 
Doddridge, Lardner, Lord Lyttleton, Pa- 
ley, Macknight, Hales, and Townsend, 
on the Apostle’s Conversion, Ordination, 
Mission, Journeys, and the Chronology of 
his History. By William Stephen Gilly, 
M.A., Rector of North Farnbridge, Es- 
sex, and Author of “ Narfative of Re- 
searches among the Waldenses,” 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An Autumn in Greece. By H. Lyt- 
ton Rulwer, Esq. to which is subjoined, 
“Greece to the close of 1825.” Bya 
Resident with the Greeks, recently ar- 
rived. 

Travels through Russia, Siberia, Po- 
land, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, 
&c. &c. undertaken during the years 
1822, 1823, and 1824, while suffering 
from total blindness, and comprising an 
Account of the Author being conducted 
a State Prisoner from the Eastern parts 
of Siberia. By James Holman, R.N. 
we W. and P.L.S. A new edition enlar- 
ged. 

Greece in 1825; being the Journals of 
James Emerson, Esq. Count Pecchio, 
and W. H. Humphreys, Esq.; written 
during their recent visits to that coun- 
try, and exhibiting a picture of its pre- 
sent political condition, state of society, 
manners, resources. 


EDINBURGH. 


Marriage. By the author of The In- 
heritance. Third edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo, L.1, 1s, 

Review of the Conduct of the Directors 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
relative to the Apocrypha, and to their 
Administration on the Continent. With 
an Answer to the Rev. C. Simeon, and 
Observations on the Cambridge Remarks, 
By-Robert Haldane, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Provost and Patrons of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, on the Proposed New 
Regulations respecting the Study of Mid- 
wifery. By John Thatcher, M.D. Lec- 
turer on Midwifery, &c. 

The Juridical Society’s Styles. Vol. 
III. containing ‘* Heritable Rights.” 
Third edition, 4to, L.2, 12s, 6d. 


The Principles of Political Economy, 
with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq, 
8vo, 12s. 

A New Edition of Paxton’s Iilustra- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, collected 


and enlarged. In 3 vols. Svo. With 
Portrait of the Author, and Map of Pa- 
lestine. 1.1, 16s. 

A New Edition (the third) of Major 
General Stewart’s Sketches of the Cha- 
racter, Manners, and Present State of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, with Details of 
the Military Services of the Highland 
Regiments. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 8s. 

A Vindication of the Church of Scot- 
land from the Charge of Fatalism, urged 
against it in the Eighth Number of the 
Phrenological Journal, 
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A New Edition (the fourth) of a Trea- 
tise on Leases. By Robert Bell, Esq. 
“Advocate. Enlarged and improved by 
William Bell, Esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.1, 4s. 

The Substance of the Speech of Francis 
Jetfrey, Esq. at the late Public Dinner to 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. on the Subject 
of the Repeal of the Combination Laws. 
3d. (Published at the request of the 
meeting. ) : 

Lord Stair’s Institutions of the Laws 
of Scotland, the fourth edition, with Com- 
mentaries and a Supplement, by George 
-Brodie, Esq. Advocate. PartI. L.1, 
lls. 6d. 

A Letter to Dr Andrew Duncan, Sen. 
regarding the Establishment of a New 
Anfirmary in Edinburgh. By Richard 
Poole, M.D. 

The Works of James the I. King of 
Scotland. To which is prefixed, a Histo- 
rical and Critical Dissertation on his Life 
and Writings; also some brief Remarks 
on the intimate Connexion of the Scots 
Language with the other Northern Dia- 
lects, and a Dissertation on Scottish Mu- 
sic. The whole accompanied with Notes, 
Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. 
With Portrait. 12mo, 6s. 

Thomson's Diary for 1826. 4+. 

Outlines of a Greek Grammar on the 
plan of the Latin Rudiments. By Wil- 


Nam Steele, A.M. Teacher, Edinburgh. 
3s. bond. 
Janus; or, the Edinburgh Literary 


-Almanack. 1 vol. post 8vo, 12s. 

. The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; a Poem. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new edi- 

tion ; handsomely printed by Ballantyne, 

in fooolscap 8vo, with Vignette Title- 
8 


. 8s. 
A System of Phrenology. By George 


Combe, Esq. late President of the Phre- 
nological Society. 8vo. Second edition. 
The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No. 
XXVII. With Engravings. ‘7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXXVI._ 6s. 

The Principles on which Man is Ac- 
countable for his Belief; or Henry 
Brougham, Esq. Defended, in a Conver- 
sation occasioned by two Sermons lately 
published by Dr Wardlaw. 

An Advice to Domestic Servants. By 
a Mistress of a Family. 2d. 


{ Jan. 


Also, Pasted on a board, to be hung up 
in Kitchens, a Manual of the Duties of 
a Servant of All-Work. Price 6d.; or 


_ On paper, only 2d. 


An Apology for the Study of Phreno- 
logy. S8vo, Sewed, ls. 

Cases Decided’ on Appeal from the 
Courts of Session and Tiends, from 15th 
February to 5th July, 1822. Reported 
by Patrick Shaw, Esq. Vol. I. Part II. 
4s. 6d. 

Statement by the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Drawing Institution, explana- 
tory of the Object and General System of 
Instruction to be pursued in that Esta- 
blishment.—This Statement is intended 
to guide those who intend to offer them. 
selves as Candidates for the situation of 
Masters, Assistants, and Matrons. 

The Christian Psalmist ; or Hymns, 
Selected and Original. By James Mont- 
gomery. With an Introductory Essay. 
12mo, 5s. Royal 24mo, 3s. 6d.—This 
volume contains 100 Original Hymns by 
Mr Montgomery. 

The Philosophy of Religion ; being a 
Sequel to the Christian Philosopher. By 
Thomas Dick, author of the Christian 
Philosopher. 12mo, 8s. 

Owen on Spiritual-mindedness. With 
an Introductory Esay by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Henry’s Communicant’s Companion ; 
with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
John Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. 

Horne’s Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms ; with an Introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. Edward Irving. In 3 vols. 
12mo, 12s. 

Mather’s Essays to Do Good ; with an 
Introductory Essay by Andrew Thom- 
son, D.D. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Owen on Indwelling Sin; with an In- 
troductory Essay by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bds. 

Life of St Augustine. 18mo, 3s. 

The Gardener of Giammis. 18mo, Is, 
6d, 

Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Chris- 
tian Indian of the Cherokee Nation. By 
Rufus Anderson, A.M. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. A new 
edition. With an Appendix, containing 
Original Papers, and Letters of her Bro- 
ther, David Brown, Native Missionary to 
the Cherokee Indians, 2s, 
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Wheat. ‘Barley Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 35s. Od. ist,...820 6a: Ist,......238. 0d. Ist,...... 238. 6d. 
2d, oe da8e Od. 2d, oe 308. Od. 2d,......208. Od. 7 2d,......21s. Gd. 
3d, ...31s. Od. | 3d, ...28s. Od. ; 3d, ..+-20s. Od. 
verage of Wheat £1, 13s. 2d. 10-1 po 
Tuesday, Dec. 13. 
Beef (17} 0z. pig Gd. toOs. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . ., Os. 
Se a Os. 5d. tos. 8d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 1s. 
+ « « Os. 8d. tols. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 
° - « Os. 5d. tos. 7d. } Salt ditto, apie a 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od. to3s. 6d. | Ditto, per lb. . 
Tallow, per stone . 7s. 6d. to8s. Od. {| Eggs, per dozen .~ in 


HADDINGTON.—Dec. 9. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. - Beans, 
Ist, 0033s. 9d. | Ist, ... 32s,.6d. | Ist, ... 23s. Od, | Ist, .. 22s. Od.- | Ist, ..... 22s./Od. 
2d, ....31s. Od. | 2d, ... 30s. Od. | 2d, ... 20s. Od. | 2d, ... 20s. Od. | 2d, ..... 20s. Od. 
3d, ..+-26s. Od. | 3d, ... 288. Od. | 3d, ... 17s. Od. | 3d, ... 188. Od. | 3d, ..... 18s, Od. 
Average of Wheai £1, 11s. 7d. 6-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Dec. 3. 
Wheat, 64s. 8d.—Barley, 41s. 11d.—Oats, 26s, Lld.—Rye, 43s. 6d.—Beans, 45s. 11d.—Pease, 48s. 34, 


London, Corn Enchengh me 8. Liverpool, Dec. 6. 


d, 
foped, ott Oto “O|White ° 42 to 48 Wheat, per 70 I “ 
new 45 to 50/Nitto, boilers . 52 to 56 0 w10 6 

56 to mali Beans, “> 
66 to 70|Ditto, old . . 
50 to 60)Tick ditto, new 
60 to 6Y|Ditto, old . 
66 to 7 weg e 
- 32to 45/Fine di ° 
- 50to eee a ditto . 


00{Potato ditto ‘ 


sd. & de 


AAD 


l 


ow 


og Pez ° 46\Flour, per sack 
Maple. . 45 to 47|Ditto, seconds. 
Maple, fine 


Seeds, &c. 


&. d. 
Tares, per bsh. 3 to 8 0|Rye Grass, 
Must, White, . 10 to 20 O/Ribgrass, .. 
— Brown, new 12 to 20 0\Clover, red cwt.65 to 86 U _ 
Turnips, bsh. 12 to 16 0|— Whi hite .. . 55 to 60 
— Ked & green 0 to — 0 
— White, 8 to— 0! 
Caraway, cwt. 54 to 40 0: ‘Coriander ee ° 
ee oe 7. ad OT eatel «+» 25 to 35 0)\Flour, English, 
Cinque p.240lb-fine 51 0 to 53 to ‘ 
Rape PA per on, £23, to £26, Od. Trish, 2ds 51 Oto 53 OlLard,rd.p.c.— 0 to— 0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 22d Nov. 1825, 
2d. 15th. 


Bank stock, 2244 
3 per cent. reduced, 
3 per cent. consols, 
3} per cent. consols,. 
New 3 per cent 
New 4 per cept. COnSO18,-neemaveereeeere 
India stock, 
bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 
Exchequer bills, sm 
Consols for acc. 
Long Annuities, aceecoee 
French 5° per cents. anmrevenrenonernccne 


Vor. XTX. 
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Course of Exchange, Dec. 6.—Amsterdam, 12.6.C. F. Ditto at sight, 12: 3. 
Rotterdam, 12:7. Antwerp, 12:7. ,Hamburgh, 37 : 3. . Altona, 37: 4. Paris, 
3d. sight, 25 : 30. Ditto, 25 : 55 Bourdeaux, 25 : 55. ‘Frankfort on the Maine, 152. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 933U. Berlin, 7< 0. Vienna, E7- Fl. 10:6. Trieste, 10: 6. 
Madrid, 364. Cadiz, 363. Bilboa, 364. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 364. Gibraltar, 31, 
Leghorn, 494. Genoa, 44}. Venice, 27: 0. Malta,—. Naples, 404. Palermo, 
per oz, 122. Lisbon, 503. Oporto, 50}. Buenos Ayres, 43}. Rio Janeiro, 483. Bahia, 
50. Dublin, 94 percent. Cork, 9} per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
Silver in bars, stand. 5s, 1d. 





PRJCES CURRENT, Dec. 10.—LonpDon, 6. 


SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. 68 to 70 68 4 66 
good, and fine mid. |. 4 us 70 72 
eayieee | ° 112 120 a 
. | 98 112 
Lumps, .— 96 104 
,Largeditto,. - + °* 90 94 
Crushed Lumps, - + 40 50 
MOLASSES, Br’ » ewt. 32.6 336 


103 
98 


Pitetrisid 


good, and fine mid. 
i Bond). - : 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


Capt. Hon. F. C. Stanhope, 73 F. Maj. 
, Cap, Rein Bt 27 Mar. 1825 
1F. 17 Nov. 


2 Life Gds. Cap Capt. + Barton, Aaj by purch, vice 19 be 
rom. 


Le. M‘Douall, Cap 
Cor. and Sub. Lt: Sir W. Scott, Bi. re 


. L. Bulwer, Cor. and Sub. Lt. do. 


1 Dr. Gds. ecapt. Wallace, Maj. by purch. p= 


Elton, oo ov. 
Lt.. Reed, Capt. 
Lt. © Stamer, —— by ~.* vice 
Whichcote, prom. 29 Oct. 
— Story, from: 96 F. Lt. by purch. vice 
Shore, } 20 do. 
Cor. Daniel, Lt: by purch. ~ Adj. 
vice Doyne, prom. 9 Nov. 
aa _ er, do. vice Pennfather, 
O. 
surge mplake, from 5 F. Surg. vice 
Rose, ret. 15 do. 
. Lt Hunter, from h. p. Paym. v ios Law- 
rence, h. p. Ens. 3 Nov. 
_ Surg. Jameson, from 75 F. Surg. vice 
Young, cancelled, 22 Sept. 
M "Gam, Lt. Col. by purch. vice 
F anikin, ret. 25 do. 
Brev. Lt. Col. Lt. W. M. Hill, Maj. do. 
. Lt. Faweett, Capt. > 
Cor. Hull, Lt. 
ie Sade, Capt. by purch. vice webb, 


chy. Philips , Lt. “— 

Cc. W. M. ilders, Cor. 10 Nov. 

Lt. Gillies, from 94 F. Lt. by yy 
vice M‘Queen, prom. 27 Oc 

Cor. Sheppard, from Cape Corps Cav. 
Lt. by purch. vice Down, prom. 

10 Mar. 

F. Willis, Cor. by purch. vice ar 


coe La b hanptes Lt. by purch. vice > 


TH | Penesittiy Cor. by purch. oa 
Astley, ret. 4 Mar. 
2 A. Lewis, do do, . - "13 oct 
Jor.- Cuningham, vice enzie, 
dead, 5 June, 1824 
Serj. telcay B Mahon, bg ley 
, e Cay, Depot ai aidstone, 
aie 10 Nov. 1825 

Li. Cureton, Capt. by purch. vice o> 


vice Jones, ret. 
ow and Capt. Clarke, Capt. and od 


Ens, and Lt. Johnstone, Lt. and a 


— Jodrell, eg 62 F. Ens. and Lt.do. 
Capt. Vernon, Adj. vice wire, do. 
Capt. Macd , from 1 Vet. Bn. 
1 ge 8 April, 1825 
Lt. ent, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt. do. 
erson, do. by ar Bag 


EBixon = 
H. M. soe ank 
we K y ‘pureh, vice Matiiae, 
Cc. Prord, Ens. 
Ens. and Adj. Richardson, Rank is ns 
Lt, Rawstorne, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt, ” 


I’. 
_ Py ay from do. do. 
amilton, from 39 F. By 3 


20 Oct. 

Lt. Pilk » from 3 Vet. ws Pg 

a Bowlb' y ‘90 F. 47 
Ens. Eyre, from 3 Vet. Bn. a 

wi Cures vice es prom.. 5 Nov, 


i 28 F. Lt.. vy pureh. 
=) xX, proms 7 Oct. 


1 F. Gds, pe bol. Le Lord Saltoun, Maj. by pareh. 


8 


Drew Maj. Lyster, from 35 Vet. Bu, 


8 Apr. », 
J. “—} Ens. by purch. vice be. 

shon, 33 F, 12 Nov. 
Ens, Browne, from 1 Vet. Bn. "Th 

Tr. 

—— Thomas, Lt. by purch. vice Day. 

rell, prom. 10 Nov. 

G. G. Wight, Ens, do 
xwell, from 1 Vt. Ba. Ens. 


Te. 
—— Russell, from do. do, a 
Hosp. Ass. Giffhey, Ass, Surg. viee 
Evers, 86 F. 0 Nov 
Lt. M‘Grath, from 2 Vet. Bn. Ut, 


8 Apr. 
Ens. Crocker, from do. Ens. 7do. 
Hosp. As. Tighe, As. Surg. 20% Oct. 
Drysdale, do. vice Ey mt 
0 Nov, 
Ens. tin. F. Forbes, from $4 F.. ? by 
purch: vice Frazer, prom. 
Hosp. As. Frazer, As. Surg. vice Mar. 
tindale, 10 
Ens. Peel, Lt by purch. vice ee. 
son, 91 Fé 20 Oct. 
— Dwyer, from 3 Vét. Bu. Ens. 
7 Apr. 
— Forbes, do. bony; ~ 20 Oct. 
Capt. Dobbin, Maj. vice Linn, dead, 
_ 5 Nov. 
_ Hamilton, Capt. do. ~ 
s. Robertso: do. 


nm, Lt, 

W. Bernard, Ens. 17 do. 
Lt. Lott t from h. p- 27 F. Paym. vice 
Creser, h. do. 
Capt. i. Cunpbell, Maj. by ae nd > 


Lt. Peddie, fe, Cap ‘apt. do. 
2d Lt. Beet, 1st Lt, do. 
Gent. Cadet, A. Webber, from R. Mil. 
Col. 2d Lt. do. 
Capt: Harrison, ‘Maj. by purch. vice 
ay arrison, y purch. vice 
En id, prom, 29 Oct... 
aller, Capt. : 
2d Lt. Beauclerk, Lt. ~~ 
H. R. H. C. Elves, 2d Lt. dpe, 
Ens. Robinson, Lt. by purch. = Dar- 
toch, ars 9 Nov, 
A. = B woe Saad by we 4 ae 


0. 

Hon. Postini. ino vice 
Robinson. " 19 do. 

Ens. Brehaut, Lt. by purch. vice 
M‘Niven; 29 F, 29 Oct. 

J. Guthrie, Ens. 

Ens. 


7 Am 
—— Greene, from 33 F. Ens. vice 
vie, prom. 
Host. As. O'Brien, As. Surg. vice = 


Lt. M‘Niven, from 26 F.. Capt. by 
purch. vice Chambers, prom. 29 do. 
—— Deedes, do. by purch, vice M‘Ni- 
ven, 80 F. . 19 par ig 

— Wright, Ens. vice Battley, dead oi 
O- 


J. J. Burgoyne, “pedis, 


Markham, 26 Oct. 
Lt. O'Neill, on 2 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 
_Ban, sg ey B., Apr. 
e, vice Greene, 

"3B F. > by P Oct. 


Lt. Whannell, Capt. vice a jo 
dead, ov. 


— Robertson, from C Ton Ri Lt. 
» ey: e 7 do, 


En; Houston, Lt. by purch. vice Swe- 
» prom, 19 do, 
9 Ly by purch. vice 
Cumberland, 96 20 do. 
R. —_ Ens. by oi vice ar 
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ee eee eee 

‘Ov- 

Li. Webb, from h. p 86 F. Lt. vice 
ee oo 20 Oct. 

As. Dartnall, As. Surg. 


iF. 
“ Lt. by purch. Ly 


2 Nov. 
from 77 F. Ens. do. 
Ens, Macional, Lt. by purch. i 


we x he Ens. by purch. ur. 
. vice 
™ 29 Oct. 


pana 
Lt. Esteourt, Capt. by purch. vice H 
kins, ey 5 Now. 


Ens, do. 
Lt. O'Meara, from > Ly Afr. o—- 
Pa Webb. h 
As. ee As. Surg. vice ¢ Camp- 
ov. 
Lt. Weston, t. by geht vice 
aroshe, ret. -: 


prom. 5 Nov. 
Lt. Matthews, soe do. 


C. A. Arney, "ens. S 
(Lt. Love, Capt. vice Hewitt, lead, 


Lt. Bentham, Adj. 
_ soe” from 25 F. Lt. vale 
ov. 


- ter, Capt. rch. vice 
cane » Cap yee = 


OG ty pur 


Se des ace 


les, Ens. 
Capt. Welman, from 1 Vet. Bn. op 
r. 


P 
Ens. Man, Lt. by purch. vice Steven- 
son, 17 Nov. 
-_ * fiaj. Hamilton, from k yp 


apt. 9 Ap 
Brev. Lt. Col. Galiffe, Lt. Col. 18 June 
Brev. Maj. Im Thurn, Maj. do. 
Lt. Heslop, Capt. 
Lt. Heunmortie from 2 vet. Bn. Lt. 
Apr. 


7 Ap 

Ens. , from h. p. Ens. vice 
Dely, 1 Tw. L. R. . 20 Oct. 
F. Lecky, Ens. by purch. vice Fan 
Gren. Gds. 17 Nov. 
Capt. Andrew Dilln, frsm 2 Vet. Bn. 
H As. Thom As. S 2 Oct. 
S- lrg. fe 

Ens’ Draper, Lt. by purch. ee 


prom. Nov. 
C. S. Barker, do. 
. —— Cant by purch. a 


Le Kis Kirwan, do. by purch. vice sane ~ 


Ens, Raliton, from 37 F. Lt. de. 
Braham, E by purch. vice 

Gds. 22 do. 

a . Reed, Lt. by purch. 7. Laing, 
ov. 

Gent. nt, Cadet Cc. oe from R. Mil. 


poole Ens. stig 
. . a" vice 
a, 1) ont — 

2. rom urge 
ome “Pp 20 de. 


P- 
Hall, Maj. by putch. vice Mile 
9 Nov. 


~~ Widarington, Lt. by me. . Sy = 
0. 

Ens. cua, =, frei 2 Vet. Bn. Ens. 
April 


7 
As. S Graham from 51 F. a 
Sice Sateen, 1 Dr. 22 Sep. 


17 Nov. - 
do. 


Tt 


95 
96 


98 


99 


[ Jan... 

Ens. shall deed 30 — 

As. Munro, As, Su £ 

— Buchan, from 91 F. Capt. an r 

gott dead went? 
Cc. F. B. Jones, Ens. by purch. 

, 41 12 do. 

Ens. illon, from 93 F. Lt. “> 


7 do, 

- M‘Niven, from 29 F. os vice 

utler, prom. 19 do. 

As. Surg. Mostyn, from 41 F. Surg. 
vice Cogan, h. p. 20 Oct. 

om S. Jones, Ens. by pureh. vice 

Hope, prom. 27 do. 

Capt. Burgess, from 2 Vet. Bn. Capt. 

8 April 

Cc ie Ens. by purch. vice Fortes, 


5 Nov. 
ont tage 14 F. As. — f° 
s Surg. Au 4 
Ens. ‘Smithe’ te vice _ ail ~ 
Cc. F. Parkinson, E 
Ens. oe Oey Lt by pedi vice Ship, 


iter, oe 10 do. 
Te Woollard, ‘Adj. vice Soutar, res. 
Adj. only 20 Oct. 
Lt. Butler, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 
Blayney, Rifle Brig. 9 April. 
— Stuart, Capt. vice Cannon, killed in 
action 8 Mar. 


G. S. Layard, do. 
Hosp. As. Hathwaite, As. Surg. 10 do. 
Capt. Rivers, from 3 Vet. Bn. See it 


Lt. Macpherson, from 18 F. Capt. 

pureh. vice Richardson, ret. 20 Oct. 
Ens. Foskey, Lt. vice Robeson, dead 

10 Sept. 

vd he Ens. 0 Nov. 

Williamson, Lt. vice guanen 

17 do. 

M, Kane, Ens. do. 
Ens. Crowe, Lt. by purch. “- M* 

Nichol, prom. 9 do. 

C. Herbert, Ens. do. 
J. H. Smith, do. vice Dillon, 77 rs 


Hosp. As. Bulteel, As. Surg. 
Hosp. As. Ore, do. 

Enis. Hope, from = ba Lt. by _—_. 
vice Story, 6 ds. 27 Oct. 
Hosp. As. ping _ Surg, do. 

Lt. Hunter, from h. p. 60 F. Lt. 
17 Nov. 
Brev. Maj. Jobinigen, Maj. by purch. 
vice D » ret. d 
Mair, fous 64 F. Capt. 


Lt 
Rifle Brig. Lt. Woodford, Capt. by purch. vice 
Percival 29 Oct. 


1W.1.R. - Dely, 


2 


2a Lt. Stewarts eet Lt. do. 
J. Benyon, do. 
za Lt. T.S. Beckwith, Ist Lt. by pureh. 

vice Byrne, pro 0 Nov. 
T. H. Mackinnon, 2d Lt. do. 

Lt. Norcott, Adj. do. 
from 62 F. Ens. vice Por- 
r, 77 F, 22 Oct. 
Lt Kent, from h. p- 60 F. Foye. vice 

Macka at’ h. p. 3 Nov. 
S. J. Hill, Ens. vice Watson, = 


do. 
Ceylon R. Lt. Phelan, from h. p. 44 F. Lt vice 


Whitaker, eanc. 0 Oct. 
— Keogh, from h. p. 44 F: do. thew. 


Cape Corps As. “Surg. Parrett, from Prov. Bn. 


Surg. vice Clarke, 72 F. 20 Oct. 
Ens. Brown, from 74 F. Cor. | purch. 
vice Sheppard, 6 Dr. 0 Nov. 


Ordnance Department. 


Royal Artillery. 
2d 


Capt. a from h. p. 2d So og 
vice Bowlby, h. p. 13 Oct. 
2d Lt. Severne, Ist Lt. vice cum, 





1826.] 
aaen ona gs 

Si cane \Patesecne Maj. vice net 

verb = pee ys —,, p. 2d capt. 


ae 
Trevelyan, Ist Lt. vice iy hi 


Staff: 
Maj. Fitz-Roy, 1 ope, with a 
Cipe of God Ho oy. + _— hd 
©, res, 


20 Oct. 

antee ile 68 F. M of Bri- 
Lower Canada, vice Shekleton, 

29 Sept. 


. Gen. 
‘of Lt 


Hospital Staff. 
Surg. w. erie Insp. of Hosp. vice 
i oe . ‘ 10 Nov. 
from urg. vice 
ae 4 a 
Hosp. As. Grant, As. Surg. vice Lied 
rom: 20 O 


P 
———— Campbell, do. vice Kenedy, 
res. 
As. Surg. M‘Andrew, from h. ts F. 
As. Surg. vice Hosp. As. —_ ie, + Ph 
ov. 
Garr Mate S. Taylor, As. “— vice 
enn w4F. do. 
pa onde Assist. 20 Oct. 
A. G do. 


I. Ewing, ‘do. do. 

W. Lucas, do. 3 Nov. 

A. Callander, do. do. 

D. Dumbreck, do. do. 

M. Baillie, do. do. 

T. Williams, do. 

J. M do. 

J. Forrest, do. 

M. Ryan, do. 

‘T. Beavan, do. 

G. J. Hyde, do. 

Chaplains’ Department. 

Rev. J. Hudson, A. M. Chaplain ¢ to the 
Forces 5 do» 


Unattached. 


To be Li. Nin Boaie of te my by prvciggs, a 


Brev. Lt. Col. Thomas from 21 F. 
26 do. 
To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 
Capt. ee 5 52F 14 July 
bers, from 29 F. 29 Oct. 
do. 


5 Nov. 
— Frazer, from 17 F. 
= Pennefather, from7Dr.G. do. 
— Stuart, from 6 F. do. 
— Brown, from 64 F, 19 Nov. 
— Wickham, from 37 F. 
— Gossip, from 41 F. 
= = Heart, ee in 
_ rom 42 F. 

Chichester, from 59 


" = Wiehe, from TF. 
— Doyne, from . G 
— Mathais, from 1 F. 
_ Lae from 70 F. do. 
from 41 F, - 
— M‘Nicol, from 93 ¥. 
— Hon. H. M. Upton, ‘from 1 Life é 


. — Sweny, from 54 F. do. 
+ Chambre, from 7 F. do, 
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101. 
ig 5 from, 14 Fe. 19 Nov. 
ow. 


a 


o- Foy - Pap aks da 13 Dr. 
0 nsigns 
Gent. Cadet me by purphawe from R. — cm. 


G. W. Tireman <6 oe 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Hompesch, from 25 F. with Major 
Chambers, h. p. 
Magee Roowntons from 72 F. with Major Maber- 


h, p- 
cant, Le Locke, from 17 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Marquis of Carmarthen, h. p. 
: 5 eee from 1 F. G. do with Capt. Fits 
OY, Te Pe 
Y Kortwright, from Coldst. G. with Lord 
Hotham, h. p. 
Rentoul, from 23 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Fenwick, h. p. 
Murray, from 26 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Prat, h. p. 
- _— from 92 F. with Capt. Pilkington, h. 
Coxon, from Riffe Brig. with Capt. Fer- 


guson, h. p. 
Lieut. Yelverton, from 6 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Hon. G. A. Browne, h. p. 
.- with Lieut. Hon. C. 


Blayney, Rifle Brig: 
ey, eB 

— = Hohe, from 6 F. with Lieut. Allan, h. p. 

—— Stott, from 6 F. with Lieut. Dunn, h. p. 


25 F. 
“—- Se ‘ord, from 15 F. with Lieut. Clinton, 
\. TF 
— Booth, from 19 F. with Lieut. Fleteher, 
Douglas, from 19 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Graves, h. p. 55 F. 
a aes from 74 F. with Lieut. Crisp, h. 
18 
soot Bickerton, from 94 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Gilliess, h. p. 
—— Keogh, Perom 94 F. with Lieut. Coates, h. 
. 60 F. 
thes He , from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Mor- 


gan, h.-p. 7F. 
Ens. Clarke, from 4 F. with Ens. Clarke, 98 F. 
—Martin, from 46 F. with Ens. - Legh, h. p. 61 
F. 
Hesignations ¢ end, Retirement& 
Colonel —- Gren. G 
Sir J.M. poy.) KCB h. p. 12Gn. aad 
Thomas, 
Lieut-Col. Sir T. Pann, 2 2 Dr. 
——— Dodgin, 99 


R ves, h. a Qua. Mas. Gen, 
: Pe Art. 


Farri 
en of R. Mar. 
—_—_— Stewart, h. p. 4 F, 
Tane, late of R. Mar. 
———— Bland, h. p. 107 F. 
— Cockburn’ i —y of Vet. Bn. 
Major O’Connell, h. 
Sir T. T. F. * Drake, - h. p. 52 F. 
Ouseley, h. p. 
—— Unett, R. Art. 
Pop; leton, + p. 12 F. 
Capt. e, 48 F. 
—— Richardson, 91 ¥ 
—— Im Thurn, h. p. 35 
—- Blair, 4x = = Gn. Comp. 
wien, Port, Serv. 
—— Haly, hs 
——- Winser, 
——- Carden, h. p. 1 Dr. 
——- Jackson, h. p. 7 Gn. Bn. | 
—- Le Grand, h. p. 8do. 
——- Marsden, h. p. 60 F. 
——- Pollard, h. p- 39 E. 
——- Girord, h. p. 101 F. 
—- Clarke, = pol FF. 
—- Clarke, h, p. 15 F. 





102 
Cot Rendon, by p12 Oe Ba, 


al Begin h. t Gn. 
Douglas, h. Pos Nova Seota Fen. 


h. p. 
_ =a ae 82 r 


Herbert, bP 25 F. 


F. 
hill, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 

—— Tyner, h. p. 104 F. 
——— Disney, h. p. 2 Gn. Bn. 
——— Green, h. Ae 2 Dr Gds, 
Ens. Hickman, h. p. 63 F. 
—— Robinson, h. p. Cape Reg. 
As. Surg. Alexander, 16 F. 

ear 4 Med. Staff. 
Hoty. As. R. Lesli 

iietidindibe Cancelled. 
Major John log yt h. p. Uuatt. 
Capt. Hamilton, 60 F. 
Lieut. Whitaker, Ceylon R. 
Hon. C. Berkeley, h. p. Unatt. 


Hoep. As. W. H. Crawford. 


Deaths. 
Colonel Erskine, 48 F. Madras 7 June, 1825 
. Kin, »h. p. 56 F. 8 May 
Lieut.-Col. Sir T. P. Hankin, 2 Dr, Se 
6 Oct 
ponte, h. lg = Serv. 2 vad 
———— Browne, 8 — cada 
Major ———, © oe . 24 
—— Payne, Dre 16 J uly 
Walter Set h. p. 26 F. ar y 
Capt. Pigott, 77 F. Stony ill Jamaica. 
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fJan. 


Capt. Lodders, Wate 5 Ltt, Get: Tty, eee ~ 
t. 

F. 1 June, 1824 

p- Bradshaw's Corps. 17June, 1825 

— Walle sg p. 7 Gn. Bn. 27 Jan. 1824 
Lieut. Buchanan, 58 F. on passage from ri, 


—— Richard Irvine, 87 F. Fort big" Ben- 


April 1825 
—— Robeson, 91 P. Jamaica. 
————- Stapleton, Af. Col. Corps, Gambia ri July 
—— Ramsden, h. p. 18 F, 5 Aug. 
—— Nash, h. p. 24 F. 6 Ma 
—— Alsop, h. p. 24 F. 12 April 1814 
—— Woore, h. p. 68 F. 11 Nov. 1825. 
Loftus, h. p. 91 F. London 29 Oct. 
Crotty, h. p. 5 Ceyl. oy 5 Sept. 
Bickerton, h. p. Unatt. 
— Lloyd, Royal Horse Gds. Hyde Park Bar- 


ov. 
Greysley, h. p.. 19 Dr. 6 Sept. 
Lloyd, Roya Horse Gds. 19 Nov. 
Ens. Watson, 2 W. I. R. New Providence 
—— Hartley, Afr. Col. Corps, Sierra Leone 

18 Aug. 
—— Craig, h. p. 15 F. 10 Jan. 
—— Anderson, h. p. 2 Gn. Bn. 31 Dee. 1824 
— Bellamy, h. p. Wall’s Corps 6 Oct. 1825 
= Lt. Deans, 92 F. Uppark rae F Ja- 


8 Aug. 
Quarter-Master Hutchinson, h. p. 65 Ly 
17 Oct. 1821, 
———— Dickons, h. p, 87 F. 
————— Boulogne, 27 Jan. 1823 


Commissariat Department. 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Allsop, London 7 Nov. 1825 


Medical Department. 


Dr Hazleton, h. p. ae te 7 May 
As. Surg. O'Reilly, Staff, Hythe Barracks 15 Now. 
—-— Leich, 54 F. on board the Indiana Hos. 
pital ~~ near Camp bp Lae ey 12 Mar. 

ay As. Williamson; Isle de Soss, A x * ‘he 
July. 


y. 
—--—— Patterson, Isle de Soss, Africa A Aug 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIR 
Oct. 16. At Madras, "> +" “ John Cross 
» of Auchentoshan, Esq. of a son. 
Nov. 3. "at Dunsinane, Mrs Nairne of Dunsi- 
nane, of a daughter- 
6, At Garteraig, Mrs Millar, of a son. 
a. a 61, York Place, Mrs Andrew Tawse, of a 


: a a At BLA Dublin aoe Mrs Stuart, of a son. 
12. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Menzies, of a son. 
— At S eg Law Torie, Mrs M‘- 
a son. 
13. At Duncan Street, = raga Place, Mrs 
Robert Kirkwood, of a daug' 
ny At 78, — King Street, t Mrs J. A. Cheyne, 


18. At Tayfictd, Mrs Derry; of a son. 

19. At Kensington, the lady of Dr Waller S. 
_ Morson, of a son. 

— At No. %, Gilmore Place, Mrs Balfour, of a 


are as Saeed Mrs Anderson, Walker 
Street, of 
25. Mrs ‘ade, Lothian Vale, of a daughter. 
26, At Dunber, Mrs Williain H. Ritchie, of a 


da 
of At At Great Yarmouth, Mrs Capt. R. H. Bar- 
ughter. 


la al navy, of a da 
. we At 4, Crescent, Mrs Rattray, of a 


son. 

_ At Loaaeee.: near Edinburgh, Mrs D. Mo- 
rison, of a 

— Mrs anan tevenson, Walker Street, Coates 
Crescent, of a 

28. Mrs Lang of Broomhill Soo hter. 

— At Linkfield, whic Surv itchison, 
> Esq. of a son, W navies calf a few 


— At bree Mrs Picken, of 4 son. 


30. At Edinte 
Esqeyounger of 


the lady of Joseph M: 


urray 
Aytoun, of a daughter. 


Lately, At No. 11, Picardy Place, Mrs William 
Cookson, of a daughter 

— At "Madras, Lady of P, Vans Agnew, 
Esq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 23. At St John’s Cathedral, Caleutta, Mr 
Samuel Wood, Assistant Judicial Department; to 
Miss Jane Hair. 

June 17. At Bombay, Captain Bruce Seton, 
third son of the late Sir Alexander Seton, Bart. 
to Miss "Esq Elphinston, daughter of John El- 
e of the Civil Service, and late Mem- 


July 1. At St Thomas’s Mount, Madras, John 
Walker, Esq. Civil Service, to Margaret Somer- 
ville, — daughter of Mr William Allan, mer- 


t, 

Oct. 24. At Sli field, Thomas Jackson, Esq. 
of Broomhill, to Jane, third daughter of Mr Si- 
mon Linton, merchant,' Biggar. 

24. At Hull, Mr Alexander Anderson, wine 
merchant, Pathhead, Fifeshire, to Mary, third 
daughter of Mr John Miller, timber merchant, 
Hu 

25. At Jackson’s Cottage, near Dumfries, Wil- 
—_ Bruce, Esq. younger of Symbister, advocate, 

to Agnes, second daughter of ‘William Gordon 
M‘Crae, Esq. formerly of the island of Jamaica. 

— At St James’s Church, London, Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, second son of the Duke of Grafton, to the 
Hon. liss Cavendish, eldest daughter of Lord G. 
H. Cavendish. 

27. At St Fort, in the county of Fife, W. F. 
Blackett, Esq. to Catherine, daughter of the late 
Robert Stewart, . of St Fort. 

— At Newhalls louse, Robert Mercer, Esq. 
baree er of Scotsbank, writer to the signet, to Eli- 

» daughter of William Scott Moncrieff, Esq. 
ot N Newhalls. 

28. At Rosehaugh House, Ross-shire, James 
Walker, Esq- of-Dalry, advocate, to Miss Lillias 
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Mackenale, 
rick Mackenzie, 

Sl. At Kelso, Bruce, . chief magi- 
strate, and writer in Kelso, to Mrs Murray, widow 
of James re | » Esq. civil a 

31. At Kinloc hi, Charles Guth pees s i. younger 
of Taybank, to 7 ae eee 
Kinloch, Esq. of 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, John Sinclair Cunning- 
ham, Esq. inspector of branches of the Commer- 
of Scotland, to Janet, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. James Rhind, minister of Whitburn. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Edington, mer- 
chant, Leith, to fatharine; eldest daughter of the 
late Mr John Richardson, builder, Pr. stonpans. 

— At Glasgow, James Wilson, Esq. Bannock- 
burn, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
William Lennox. 

— At Fort William, Alexander Macdonell, 
Esq. Inch, to M Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Dunean Stewart, . of Achnacand, Collector 
of his Ma; oat y’s Customs at Fort William. 

meg ae Gilliland Simpson, of 
Bush Lane and London, to Jane, only 
child of the late Me The Thomas Horsburgh of Lee, 
Peebles-shire. 

. At Greenock, James Smith, Esq. Birming- 
nent to Elizabeth, pony daughter of Thomas 
Nimmo, Esq. of Auchinblain. 

8. At Mary-la-Bonne Church, London, Sir John 
Thomas Claridge, Recorder of Prince of Wales's 
Island, to Miss M. P. Scott, eldest daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Scott. 

— At Collonsay House, James J, Duncan, Esq. 
Craigend, to Mary, eldest daughter of John Mac- 
neill of Collonsay, Esq. 

At Ellieston, _the Rev. P. Craw, minister of 
St “Boswell’s, to t daughter of 
the deceased William ae Ry e oof Forres. 

— At Edinburgh, Archibald Gi * ace 
countant, to Harriet, youngest Genathix oo the 
late James Newbi ing, of Whitehouse, Esq. 

14. At Edinbur; oh, r William Wallace, Kin- 
ross, to Isabella, daughter of Mr Blackwood, tan- 


ner, Kinross. 

— At Minto, Rox! hire, J. P. Boileau, 
i Esq. eldest son of J. P. Boileau, Esq. of Mort- 
ake, Surry, to Lady Catherine Elliott, daughter 
> = late, and sister of the present Earl of 

into. 

— At Naples, Sir James Carnegie of Southesk, 
Bart. to Miss Charlotte Lysons, second daughter 
= the Rev. pee Lysons of Hampstead Court, 


a At Falkirk, Mr John Risk, jun. Camelon, 
to Marion, third ‘daughter of Mr Thomas John- 
ston, stationer. 

— At Kirkton, William Cullen, Esq. sur; geon, 
Carluke, to Jacobina Steuart, second surrving 
ad: mer rnd of the late Charles —* 
Fairholm and es Lanarksh 

22. At eo e Rev. oor Gilfillan, to 
pag eldest daughter of the late William Tel- 
ord 

— At Llanfaes Church, county of Anglesea, 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. Captain in the Madras 
Engineers, to Mary Margaret, eldest daughter of 
John Hampton Hampton, Esq. of Henlys. 

— Andrew lay, . second son of the 
late William Barclay, Esq. of his Majesty’s Nav 
Pay Office, to Isabella, youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam Creelman, Esq. Portobello. 





24. At Rosehill, Hants, Colonel tage ptt of 
the Royal Engineers, to the Right Hon. Lady Eli- 
e Earl of North- 


press Carnegy, daughter of 


23. At Belen» Mr Thomas Sibbald, ironmonger, 
Edinburgh, to Ann, daughter of William Elliott, 
Esq. are fect, K Kelso. 

29, At Torbanehill, the Rev. James Monilaws, 
of Annan, to Isabella ‘Luke, eldest daughter of the 
late John Smellie, Esq. of Torbanehill. 

Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Alexander Fer- 
ete Tobermory, to Catherine, hg of the 

ate Mr Allan Macdonald, Dariroch, Mull. 
on Thomas Aitchison Latta, M.D. Leith, 
youngest and only surviving child of the 
ue ys Millar, Esq = - 


DEATHS. 
Jan. 12, 1825. Atsea, Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant James Gardner, 3ist Regiment of Ben- 
gal Native Infantry. 
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Marriages and Deaths. 
ter ofthe late Rode- 
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Feb. 22, At Ww Smell, purser of 

the General Kyd, East Indi 

of the late-Amdyew Small, Esq of Dirnancan.. 


April 15. At “ L Williamson, 
§ jieut. 
his Majesty's Royal Regiment. . of 
May 1. At A E 
tendant of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
8. At Cuddapah, a Ces Captain A. 
the 8th Regiment, N. I 
22. At Meerut, William Beveridge, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, Bengal Establish- 
amy eldest son the late William Beveridge, - 


pe Bo Ap At Madras - eCopt Felix Robe , in the 
service of the ‘om: on Madras 
Establishment. or 

3. At Fort William, in the East Indies, in con- 
sequence of an accident in a buggy, wah exerting 
horse, Lieut.-Colonel H. R. Browne, 


ing his A 's 87th 
a the Presi 7 "findras, Colopel 
Erskine, < B. of his 
— At Indore, of cholera, » Esq. 
nm of the 13th nok Native Infantry, 
12. At Arcot, in the idency of Madras, Ma. 


ry Ann Catheart, wife of Alexander Press, Esq. 
oungest son of Sir William Bruce of Stenhouse, 


— At Arcot, Lieut. fe Cheape, oungest 
son of John Cheape, * 


sand, Jamaalon 
Aug. In Westmor Jamaica, Dr John Nis- 


Sept. 4. At Genera, ciate How. Sqm, MeTe 
Sym, late of East Briech. 

9. At Koniek, Caramania, (the ancient Iconi- 
um,) aged 32, Thomas Ayre Bromhead, late 
of Christ’s ye Cambridge, only son of the 
Rev. Edward Bromhead, Repham, near Lin- 

. This en avetlen! after an yored 
of five years from his native country, was 
ing homewards, when arrested by a sud pe nay 4 
fatal disease. He breathed his last with no other 
attendants than his fi servants, or the unci- 
vilized natives. One of the companions of Mr 
Bromhead’s travels, the Rev. Ji Cook, Fel- 
pone a Christ’s College, died on a camel under al- 


it as melancholy ci , near the Palm 
‘Trees of Elim, in March ; and other, Henry 
Lewis, Esq. Se traversing Palestine in 


his company, parted from him at Beirut, in June, 
and returned to England. 

Oct. 3. At Leghorn, from the bite of a mnider, 
Lewis Henderson, Esq. » brother to 
Henderson, , Glasgow. 


19. At Erskine, the Hon. Caroline Henriett& 


Stuart, y: ter of Lord Blan‘ 

ey epee a 
Thomas Hankin, of the Scots 

— At Saxe-Coburg Place, Mrs Margaret Bar- 


clay, wife of John Sim, Esq. accountant of the 
Bank of Scotland. 


21. At Paris, Mrs Renny, Tailyour, of Borrow- 
field, eldest daughter of late Sir Alex. Ram.- 
say of Balmain, 


— At his father’s house, Leith Walk, Mr Jas. 


Stirling. 
t Elder Street, Miss Isabella 

— At St Petersburgh, the celebra astrono- 
mer wy in = th year of his age. 


t Lyo France, Mary, —— 
peers oy her hm ter of the i late 3 Mr John John Homeyusase merch- 


— At Eaiabur a Mr — tie of she 
Lord Nelson Hotel, 

— At Forres, Mire dus Satin De Dunbar, widow of 
George Gun Munro, Esq. of Pointsfield. 

24. At her house, Broughton, Mrs Margaret 
Lendrum, relict of Mr Peter Fairley, in the 9lst 
year of her age. 

— At Leith, Mr Walter Bruce, wright and 


builder there. 

— At Hawthornden, M ary Ogilvy Forbés 
Drummond of par Rene they a tife oft Captain 
rummond 


John Forbes D: 


iJ 

13 months, daughter of Isaac Bayla: 
25. At Leith Walk, Mrs Forrest 

David Foteest, solicitor, Supreme Co! 


26. In Upper Harley Street, London, * Walter 
Fawkes, . of Farnley Hall, Yorkshire, He 
was a descendant of the celebrated conspirator of 


that name, and prided himself not a little on his 
pedigree, 
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At Nelson Street, Adam Henry Crichton, 
son of Mr Hew Crichton, writer. 
Edinburgh, Mrs ee See, wg ot 
Murray, solicitor-at-law 
le aah Mr Andrew Grey, baker, in the 
At Preston’ Mains, Mr Jobn Bam, aged 90 


At Kinnedder, Mrs Anne Haly, of Kinned- 
: der, relict of Mr William Callender, t in 





[ 
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eed year 
a At 





ih 







— At thampton, Alexander Richard 
Mackentie, of the Royal N Ten 
At Banff, Mr J ahied painter 






29. At Ayr, Mrs Colonel Mackenzi 
— At Berwick, aged 64, John Hall” Esq. M.D. 






30. At Bridgend, near Sanquhar, Thomas Bar- 
ker, Esq. 
— AtCu Henry engi dee of vey ma 





— At No. 15, oy Miner ol 


= 18 months, é, youngest child of of Robert Paul, 


— At 6 years, James = Haig, son of 







late James D. Sun’ 
oe — At 6 ies Mary Mut, wife of Mr 
Walter 





tae At King Edward, the Rev. Dr Robert Duff, 
in the 87th year of his age, and Gist of his mini- 


ov. 1. At Leith, John, youngest son of the 


* Fog dan ay las, shi ter there. 
las she ohn, only son of Mr James Winkworth, 


~ = At Woolwich, Mrs Bonnyeastle, widow of 
yw el Bonnycastle, of the Royal 










—iIn pole Street, London, Anne, wife of 
Liens 7 C. S, J. Hawtayne, « the Royal Navy, 
, Ensign David pi adobe, of 


e Fifeshire 
— At Edinburgh, Margaret, second daughter of 
the late Mr George Porteous, ocaate wice 








‘4, At the Manse of Dunse, Andee, eldest son 
ath sy Rev. George Cun’ 
At Feversham, 


Wes! tmorland, 
of the Rev. De Lawson, View? of thet parist and 
Saabhalt, Perthshir Alexander Ranalson, of 









of Landy 
a ce Neilson, . gpd 
an Cc ei 
or A eg John Boyd, 


At his house, Bonnington 

— At Perth, Mar oungest daughter of 
Mensies, 68th por A aoy 

At Ayr, Captain David Hunter, in the 80th 








of his age. 
— At Clayquhat, Perthshire, Mrs Janet Mit- 
chell, wife of Wm. Spottiswoode, Esq. 





10. At Aberdeen, in the 60th year of his age, 
Mr —_ Cromar, rector of the grammar school 


_ Sat Edinburgh, Mr Neil Whyte, late of 

Greenock, after a few days’ illness. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mrs Ronaldson, widow of Mr 
Andrew Ronaldson, writer there. 

11. At Jamaica Street, Edinburgh, Mr Charles 
Robe: 


rtson. 
«= At Fy ng aged six years and 9 months, 
te Frances, third daughter of John Hamil- 
ton Colt, Esq. 
12. At Gainslaw House, Berwick, Ralph Gil- 
roy, Esq. late of Jamaica. 
East Lothian, Mrs Ma: 
Roddie, widow of John Thomson, Esq. of 
merchant in Leith. 
- aot bape 9 Street, Leith Walk, Mr W. Knox, 
of the Songs of Israel; The Loncly 











ret 
ior 








fee 
{dan. 
A Visit to Dublin ; 


Zion; 
See: Dae 
ions 
blications. 


q! 
David Greme, Esq. 


— At Kirkaldy, in her 15th year, Elizabeth, 
only child of the late Rev. James Hutton, mini- 


ster of 
— At her house, Edinburgh, Mrs las 
Beeeen, OF Hreves, widow of Andrew Douglas, 


— At Leith, Mr Maleolm Wright. 

14. At Kirkaldy, Mr James Grei ed 77. 

— At Edinburgh, John Fuller, Esq. - D. late 
of Berwick-on-T weed. 

— Mrs Marion hog neh eam of John Lang of 


Harthope, writer in G 
— At Monteith Row, Glasgow, aged 20, Ana, 
Fullarton, book 


Gaost daughter of Mr Archba 
seller. 
— At his — North Castle Street, James 
Meee eae, oy, een 
een, Alex. Innes, . Sur; 
18. Miss Sharp of Kincerathic. 
-— At her house in London, Mrs Sarah Elliott, 
widow of Archibald Elliott, brag architect. 
19. At her house, Gloucester Place, M 


Catha- 
ina eae at bo , daughter of the late John Glass- 
or 
Bougs Mary, daughter of Lieuten- 
ant tawadl ton a Geork 


» 58, George Square, 

— At Nenthorn, William Roy, Wea fe Sa 
pom ee on the 2Ist, his daughter 
ag 

20. At Broadlyes, Mrs Agnes Beatson, relict of 
Mr Peter Kilgour, late of edie, Fife. 

— At.16, James’s Square, John Patison 
advert, many years one of the assessors ire for th the 
city’ 


— At Capone, ~ von — year of his 


Filer. eee Er son of the de- 
; < relict 
: rr At Ealaburg, Msc te Choutian 0 


of Mr Thomas Henderson, jun. mere! "Royal 

Exchange. 

— At No. 5, Antigua Street, Miss Elder, daugh- 

ter of the late "Thomas Elder, Esq. of Forneth. 
— At Stra lo, Mrs Elizabeth Gardner, re- 

lict of Mr David Gardner, brewer Mi Bein 


22. At her father’s house, Gayfield re, in 


the 16th Sa fee: of her age, Chfistian, Gily tan 2 Ae 
of Patrick Black, Esq. late Gusseea™ surveyor of 
his Malte Customs, Gree 


— At his house, No. 4, Northumberland Place, 
Mr Adam Russel, builder. 
— At Pettycur, near Kinghorn, Mr Dunean Ca- 
meron, vintner there. 
23. At Montrose, Mrs Innes, wife of Captain In- 
_ = Fort Miia Mr Thomas S ill 
e, Mr Thomas Sommerville, 
vt Paisley, M M wife of 
= At rs Margaret Morrison, fe 0! 
the Rev. Dr Ferri . ts 
— At her womy Hanover Street, Mrs Janet 
Calderwood, widow of Mr David Gordon, merch- 


one. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dawson, relict of Mr 
Thomas Dawson, of the Excise Office, ae 

25, At inffat daughes 2g Catharine 

Gunning, infan ter of D. Hunter, 

— At her house, 15, Chapel Street, Mes E. 
Thomson, By oa years. 
At his 65, ha gad Mr David For- 
rest, yrs Edin 

— At Pilrig Place L Leth Walk, David, young- 
est son of the late Alexander Fairley, Esq. distil- 
ler, Dunfermline. 

-— At Paris, General Foy, (Maximilian Sebas- 
tian,) of an aneurism of the heart, 

— Suddenly, at his house, George Square, Ar- 
chibald Campbell, 

29. At Edinburgh, Malcolm Alexander, son of 
— Stewart, Esq. of Athole Bank, Perth- 

re. 
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